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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  has  cost  me  too  mudi 
labour,  to  make  me  desirous  of  being  un- 
necessarily diffuse  in  this  place. 

I  here  endeavour  to  present  to  the 
pubMc,  in  an  English  form,  the  volume 
upon  which  one  of  the  most  renowned — I 
believe  I  may  say,  the  most  renowned— 
of  living  German  Poets  rests  his  fame. 
My  book,  in  point  of  compass,  may  be  said 
to  be  complete;  those  few  poems  only 
having  been  omitted,  whose  inclusion  would 
generally  be  deemed  superfluous  or  impos- 
sible. The  clever  and  humorous  Fragment 
entitled  "Fortunatus  and  his  Sons"  might 
perhaps  have  been  retained.  However, 
I   considered  thatj  1  had   for  the  present 
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done  enough,  and  might  well  be  allowed 
to  withhold  the  above-mentioned  poem, 
until  an  approving  public  should  encourage 
me  to  further  exertion. 

The  form  and  metre  of  the  original, 
as  far  as  is  feasible,  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to:  and  the  deviations  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  found  to  be  very  few. 

These  introductory  words,  I  trust,  are 
sufQcient.  It  is  true  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  venerable  usage  of  authors,  I 
might  feign  a  very  modest  estimate  of  my 
ov/n  capacity  for  the  work  I  have  under- 
taken, and  might  insinuate  the  existence 
of  a  thousand  individuals,  who  would  have 
acquitted  themselves  more  worthily  of  the 
task; — but,  at  the  thought  of  this  traditional 
cant,  I  can  only  smile  and— drop  my  pen. 

A.  P. 

Frcmkfort'On-Maine^  Jan,  1848. 
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BlOGBAPmCAL  NOTICE  OF  IDDWI6  DHLAND. 


To  hare  given  this  translation  to  the  world 
without  some  biographical  notice  of  the  original 
poet,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  deemed  an 
omission. 

We  are  naturally  desirous  to  trace  the  career 
of  those  who  have  at  any  time  become  the  oh* 
jects  of  public  distinction, — much  more  then  of 
such  as  have  gathered  in  abundantly  the  suf- 
frages of  fame.  It  does  not  always  happen,  it  is 
true,  that  we  are  either  benefited  or  gratified  by 
overstepping  the  boundary-line  between  a  cele- 
brated book  and  its  celebrated  author.  From  such 
a  voyage  of  discovery  we  frequently  return  dis- 
enchanted ;  and,  angry  with  our  ownselves  for 
having  expected  too  much,  we  are  apt  to  look 
with  aversion  or  chagrin  on  the  object  of  our  for> 
mer  idolatry. 

Such  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  however,  need  in 
no  wise  be  dreaded  by  those  who  become  fami- 
liar with  the  author  of  the  original  volume.  No 
man,  more  signally  than  Lodwig  UhlandJ  enjoys 
universal  celebrity   and  universal  reject.    Genial 
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in  Yersc,  eradite  in  prose,  noble  in  his  political 
career,  amiable  in  his  private  life,  and  aftosten- 
tationsly  reverent  of  things  divine,~he,  indeed,  has 
little  cause  to  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious. 
Setting  aside,  however,  that  other  coasiderations 
oblige  me  to  be  brief,  it  would  be  w^holly  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  those  minute  details,  which 
so  frequently  form  a  prominent  feature  in  bio- 
graphical notices.  Though  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
Residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  poet,  and  of  being  .honoured  by  his  friendly 
attentions,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  would  be 
more  irrelevant  here ,  and  nothing  more  distaste- 
ful to  Dr.  Uhland  himself,  than  to  detail  those 
unimportant  minutiae  of  his  domestic  circle  which 
such  opportunities  may  have  brought  under  my 
notice*  1  am  too  well  aware  that  the  great  poet 
of  Suabia  recoils  unaffectedly  from  the  imperti- 
nence of  petty  observation,  and  eqhally  deprecates 
that  drivelling  loquacity  which  babbles  of  the 
very  crumbs  under  the  table  of  fame. 

Johann  Ludwig  Uhland,  the  subject  of  this 
notice^  was  born  at  Tubingen,  in  the  then  Duke- 
dom of  Wiirttemberg  on  the  26^i>  of  April  1787. 
Tfibingen  (for  some  of  my  readers  may  be  igno- 
rant of  this)  is  the  University  town  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  the  olden  place  of  sojourn  of  Melancthon,  and 
a  strong-hold  of  German  Theology  and  Philosophy^ 
thai  still  enjoys  extensive,  nay   European,  cele- 
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brity,  as  tlie  narsery  aii4  resideiioo  of  the  inlel- 
lectaally  eminent.  It  is  also  the  resideaee  of 
Dr.  Uhlaod  himself.  The  father  of  our  poet  was^ 
for  a  length  of  years,  UniTorsitj  Secretary.  His 
Grand&ther  was  a  distingnished  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy and  Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Uhland,  in  conformity  with  the  usnal  cnstom, 
received  a  good  classical  edocation,  as  we  tem 
it,  in  the  Lyceum  of  his  native  town.  His  pro* 
gross  was  rapid;  and  in  the  year  IBOSL  L  e.  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  to  University  Ma- 
tricnlation,  and  enabled  to  attend  the  cnstomary 
lectiires  preparatory  to  the  more  immediate  stndy 
of  the  law. 

To  this  vocation,  which,  as  he  informs  ns, 
^did  his  nature  grievoas  wrong^  he  did  not  pro- 
bably devote  himself  at  first  with  any  considerable 
energ}'.  Like  the  great  bard  of  Mid  Lothian,  we 
may  imagine  him  to  have  been  more  kindly  em- 
ployed among  the  hoary  forms  of  days  gone  by, 
the  chivalrous  spirits  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
broader  details  |  of  the  world's  history,  than  among 
the  musty  volumes  of  legislative  enactment.  The 
Pandects  of  Justinian  chimed  ill  to;;  his  taste  with 
the  wild  iradition  oC  the  Goth  or  the  light  song 
of  the  Troubadour  :— 

^0  the  boy-god  with  the  band  on 

Many  a  warm  lay  told  its  tale; 

Not  a  scrap  could'st  thou  lay  hand  on. 

Goddess  of  the  sword  and  scale." 
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Nevertlieleas,  whatever  his  disinelinatioB  to 
the  less  engaging  study  of  the  law  may  originally 
have  been,  we  are  hy  no  means  to  infer  his 
I  neglect  of  it  at  a  later  period.  On  the  contrary, 
t  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  being  pains* 
taking  and  profound  in  study,  he  would  have 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  celebrity  as  a  lawyer, 
had  he  subsequently  continued  his  juridical  prac- 
tice. It  is  true  that  the  distribution  of  juridical 
labour,  the  system  of  the  courts,  and  the  eventual 
honours  connected  with  the  profession  in  Germany, 
differ  widely  from  the  scene  which  pr^'sents  itself 
to  the  English  advocate :  neither  had  Uhland  that 
great  stimulus  which  has  made  so  many  renowned 
lawyers  in  our  own  country,— necessity.  Blessed 
with  a  happy  competency  independently  of  his  |m*o- 
fession,  with  a  predilection  for  poetry,  history  and 
language,  and  at  a  later  period  estranged  from  ab- 
stract and  technical  jurisprudence  Iby  the  more 
engrossing  scienes  of  political  excitement,  he  had 
no  great  inducement  to  do  outrage  to  his  incli- 
nations by  devoting  himself  to  that  which  could 
scarcely  have  aggrandized  either  his  fortune  or 
his  fame.  However,  in  the  y6ar  1808  he  completed 
the  usual  law  course  and  was  enrolled  ^ong  the 
number  of  the  Advocates  of  the  Crown.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1810  he  wrote  a  juridical  treatise,  and  sup- 
ported the  same  at  a  public  disputation  in  the 
University  Theatre,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Dr. 
Jur.    As  early  as  the  year  1804  he  had  publicly 
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entered  upon  htf  poetical  career,  thoogh  merely  as 
an  occasional  contribntor  to  periodicals.  In  180^—7  | 
he  contribnted  poetical  articles  to  Leo  von  Secken-  ! 
dorfs  Annual  or  Keepsake  (Almanach).  These 
early  perforaiances  wtre  well  received;  they  gra- 
daally  drew  the  attention  of  the  pablic  to  the 
yontbfnl  poet ,  and  were  finally  incorporated  with 
the  present  volome.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  1810,  that  Uhland  set  out  on  a  literary  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  Here  he  sought  to  indulge  his  fa- 
vourite bias  by  a  use  of  the  poetical  treasures  of 
the  Middle  Ages  deposited  in  the  Imperial  library. 
He  rifled  the  repository  to  advantage.  A  slight 
specimen  of  the  result  of  his  researches  in  this 
quarter  was  the  incorporation  with;  his  other  poems 
of  several  adaptations  from  the  Old  French.  But 
the  more  important  result  of  these  labours  was  a 
work  on  the  Poetry  of  the  13  Century  published 
in  the  year  1820. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  1811  Uhland  com- 
menced, in  Tubingen/ his  labours  as  Advocate.  In 
the  same  quality  he  removed  in  1812  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  was  for  a  short  period  engaged  in  the 
Office  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Bureau  des  Justiz- 
Ministeriums).  But  although  seriously  occupied  in 
in  these  severer  duties,  poetry  was  never  neglect- 
ed by  him,  or  at  least,  as;  the  dates  of  his  several 
works  will  show,  never  wholly  laid  aside.  He 
found  ample  time  also  for  the  study  of  the  modern 
and  mediaeval  languages;  of  which,  for  all  the 
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purposes  of  the  scholar  he  is  a  consmnmate  mas- 
ter: and,  as  an  author,  indeed,  he  now  gave  evi- 
dence of  renewed  activity. '  His  article  on  **The 
Old-French  Epos",  in  the  periodical  entitled  ^^The 
Mnses"  (Berlin  1812)  proved  his  ^alent  for  erudite 
and  discriminating  research.  In  1812  his  pen  adorn- 
ed the  pages  of  the  '^Poetischer  Almanach'%  and 
in  1813  he  was  a  distinguished  contributor  to  the 
^^Detttscber  Dichterwald"  and  other  poetical  collec- 
tions of  note. 

It  was  at  the  Leipsic  autumnal  fair,  in  the 
year  1815,  that  Gotta  produced  the  first  collection 
of  our  poef  s  musings.  The  work  was  eminently 
successful;  it  was  increased  from  time  to  time  by 
the  addition  of  |the  patriotic  poems,  the  adapta- 
tions from  the  Old  French  already  alluded  to,  a 
few  new  ballads,  and  'Tortunatns  and  his  Sons." 
For  many  years  no  fresh  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  volume;  yet  I  know  not  what  stores  may 
be  destined  for  the  public  eye  at  a  more  distant 
date.  One  thing,  however  is  certain,  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  well  satisfied  with  the  book  as  •  it  is, 
without  craving  more  savoury  dainties  from  one, 
who  has  already  so  amply  regaled  them.  The 
annual  issue  of  large  editions  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this. 

Two  other  poetical  works,  however,  distinct 
from  the  foregoing,  have  emanated  from  Uhland's 
pen, — The  Tragedy  of  £rnest,  Duke  of  Suabia 
(Heidelberg  1818)  which,  as  the  reader  of  the 
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present  volume  will  see;  was^^performed  on  a  ce- 
lebrated occasion  in  Stuttgart;  and  the  Drama 
of  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  (Berlin  1819).  1  have  never 
heard  these  productions  placed  upon  a  par  with 
our  author's  other  poems.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  be  replete  with  beauty  of  expression  and  no- 
bility of  sentiment:  and  if  they  have  failed  to 
add  considerably  to  the  author's  renown,  it  is  be- 
cause, on  the  stage,  they  are  less  effective  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  than  they  are  otherwise  ae- 
ceptable  to  the  reader.  But  a  poet  cannot  always 
be  successfnl;  and  tragedies  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury seldom  hav^  been  so.  A  fresh  edition  of  these 
plays  appeared  under  the  title  ^'Dramatic  Poems" 
(Dramati^che  Dichtungen,  Heidelberg  1846). 

Up  to  this  period, .  considering  the  nature  of 
his  other  avocations  and  the  genuine  solidity  of 
his  studies  and  researches,  Uhland's  pen  had  been 
sufficiently  productive,  though  not  exactly  prolific. 
But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  or  had  already 
arrived,  when  scenes  of  sterner  interest  were  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  poet.  Political  excite- 
ment was  rife  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  The 
French  revolution  had  not  passed  away  without 
leaving  a  scourge  equally  terrible  behind  it. 
Napoleon,  its  favoured  offspring,  was  thundering 
through  the  world,  dethroning  kings,  or  setting  up 
new  ones,   making  and  breaking  with  a  daring 
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hand,  and  inspiring  even  the  strongest  and  hravest 
with  awe.  In  (hese  days  of  political  embarrass* 
ment  the  German  States  played  a  distinguished 
part,  sometimes  alas!  as  grievous  sufferers  only, 
at  others,  as  successful  champions  in  the  cai^se 
of  outraged  humanity.  But,  while  thus  collectively 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  great  game  that  Na- 
poleon was  amusing  himself  with,  many  of  them 
had  individually  to  struggle  against  internal  dis- 
order. Wurttemberg  was  conspicuous  in  this  re- 
spect. Its  people  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  government,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature 
of  their  grievances  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader 
as  elucidatory  of  Uhland's  political  career  and 
of  his  patriotic  cry  for  the  ''Good  Old  Right." 

On  ths  l^d  Dec.  1797  Friedrich  II  (Wilhelm 
Karl)  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Wurttem- 
berg. His  promises  to  the  states  were  at  first  {fair' 
enough,  but  dissatisfaction  soon  ensued  between 
the  Duke  and  his  subjects.  The  former  espoused 
the  cause  of  Austria  and  England,  whilst  the  states 
demanded  neutrality.  These  disagreements  were 
increased  by  the  destructive  incursions  of  the 
French,  and  the  heavy  mulcts-  enforced  by  those 
invaders;  Friedrich  refusing  to  assist  in  paying 
them  from  the  treasury  either  of  Church  or  State. 
The  peace  of  Luneville* caused  a  temporary  ces- 
sation of  the  troubles  of  war.  Friedrich,  who 
had  long  been  sojourning  abroad,  now  returned 
to  his   own    territory;    and  ^a   manifesto    in  jhis 
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own  hand>  ^ted  l&^  May  1801  was  one  insCra- 
ment  that  he  employed  to  pacify  his  angry  sub- 
jects, fiy  the  resolutions  of  the  Reichsdepa- 
tation  he  received  great  [additions  to  his  terri- 
tory, and  finally  the  long  desired  rank  of  Elector. 
The  condition  of  the  country  however  was  still 
unimproved.  Count  Greppelin,  the  Duke's  salutary 
adviser,  died,  and  pernicious  counsellors  succeeded 
him.  Instead  of  incorporating  the  newly  acquired 
land  with  his  former  territory,  Friedrich  constitu- 
ted an  entirely  detached  state  of  it  under  the  name 
of  New  Wurttemberg;  and  being  compelled  on  the 
2  Oct.  1805  to  unite  himself  with  Napoleon,  receiv- 
ing moreover  on  the  12  Dec.  following  >n  addi- 
tional and  considerable  increase  of  territory  together 
with  the  dignity  of  king,  he  utterly  demolished 
the  ancient  fabric  of  the  constitution.  Thus  was 
the  subversion  of  the  "Good  Old  Right"  or  the 
ancient  code  of  government  effected,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  was  subsequently  so  strenuously 
contended  for  by  Pfilzer,  Uhland,  Schott,  Kessler, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Opposition. 

The  announcement  of  these  changes  was  for- 
mally made  by  Friedrich  on  the  1>^  Jan.  1806,  to- 
gether with  his  acceptation  of  the  style  of  King. 
The  spirit  of  royal  innovation  now  pressed  daringly 
forward.  The  whole  administration  of  state  and 
court  affairs  was  placed  ]^upon  a  different  footing. 
A  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  fiscal  revenues  was 
effected.     In  1808  four  hereditary  crown  offices 
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were  established.  Old  orders  were  Polished  and 
new  ones  instituted.  In  1806—7—11  three  gra- 
dations of  rank  were  appointed,-—  a  specific  dre»8 
arranged  for  the  servants  of  the  State,—  and  the 
National  Cocade  introduced.  A  Government  and 
State  Paper  was  established  for  the  publication 
of  new  acts  and  ordinances.  The  whole  system 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  was  remo- 
delled, and  Conscription  introduced.  Alterations, 
which  were  a  grievous  burden  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  larger  towns,  were  made  in  the  system  of 
Police.  Nevertheless,  bold  and  arbitrary  as  these 
innovations  were ,  and  evidently  significant  of  a 
strong  love  of  autocracy,  the  King  still  evinced  a 
laudable  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  trade.  He 
improved  the  roads,  the  salt  and  iron-works,  and 
founded  Friedrichshafen  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
as  the  staple-place  for  the  transport  of  goods  into 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Moreover  he  established  new  schools  of  various 
merit,  improved  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  some 
respects,  while  he  rendered  the  town  itself  less 
independent.  The  Religious  Edict  of  1806  also 
was  his  work,  securing  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
to  the  Members  of  the  three  Christian  Churches  *), 
an  arrangement  which  appears  to  tell  very  favour- 
ably in  Wiirttemberg.  But  then  again,  as  a  most 
invidious   make-weight    in   the    scale    of  kingly 
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authority,  he  infrodoced  the  Censorship  of  the 
Press.  As  a  fatal  concomitant  of  his  league  with 
Napoleon,  Friedrich  had  to  supply  the  ^Rhenish 
League"  with  a  contingent  of  12,000  men.  These 
latter  did  fiuonaparte  good  service,  gained  a  fresh 
award  of  land  for  their  royal  master  and  sub- 
sequently ,  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
present  King,  shared  the  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Russian  campaign. 

Such  was  the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom 
and  such  were  the  principal  enactments  of  royalty, 
that  ran  directly  counter  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
under  the  former  code  of  government  'We  may 
easily  imagine  the  irritated  state  of  feeling  which 
then  prevailed  in  Wurttemberg,  sufferers  as  the 
people  were  both  from  external  and  internal  op- 
pression; while  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  patriotic  call  of  Uhland's 
Muse  was  welcomed  and  responded  to*  The  poem 
entitled  '<The  Good  Old  Right*'  is  a  syllabus  of 
the  ancient  code  of  the  Wurttemberg  Constitution. 
The  exact  date  of  it  1  have  omitted  to  note;  but 
this  is  of  minor  importance. 

At  this  period  Uhland  was  not  old  enough  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Chambers:  yet  the  earnest  sin- 
cerity of  his  verse  was  perhaps  more  effective 
than  any  thing  which  in  those  stormy  times  he 
could  have  said  in  the  senate. 

Soon,  however,  the  aspect  of  things  changed. 
The  battle  of  JLeipsic  had  been  fought ,  and  Mapo- 
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leon  discomfited.  The  celebrated  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Vienna.  Friedrich  attended  it^  bat  returned 
ill  and^issatisfied  before  its  close.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  promised  his  people  a  new  constitution^ 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  further  confirmed  in 
his  relapse  from  absolutism  by  the  turn  which 
affairs  took  during  the  Congress,  where  he  had  in 
vain  opposed  certain  resolutions  that  seemed  likely 
to  curtail  his  sovereign  power. 

On  the  15ii>  Feb.  1815  the  Chambers  met.  The 
king  opened  the  sitting  in  person,  addressed  the 
house,  and  presented  to  it  a  sketch  of  the  in- 
tended  Constitution,  in  the  form  of  fourteen  funda- 
mental articles,  drawn  up  immediately  under  his 
own  eye.  These  were  almost  unanimously  rejected.  - 
Friedrich  left  the  sitting  in  chagrin.  No  sooner 
was  he  gone^  than  several  members  rose  at  once; 
and  the  issue  was  an  unanimous  resolution  to  in- 
sist upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution, 
unaltered  and  unimpaired. 

Now  the  cry  of  the  "Good  Old  Right"  resound- 
ed in  the  land.  Uhland  was  not  mute.  On  the 
18^i>  Oct  1815  the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  celebrated.  Uhland  was  present.  A 
silver  cup  was  presented  to  Burgomaster  Klupfel 
(See  p.  109)  who  had  so  manfully  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  basing  the  reformed  Constitution 
upon  the  old  one:  the  day  was  thus  a  double  gala. 
These  festivities  were  repeated  in  1816,  when,  as 
will  be  seen,  Uhland  again  graced  the  occasion 
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wHh  his  song.  That  powerful ly  patriotic  appeal^ 
"Btnn  f^tut  tin  @tifi  ^ernteOerffiege"  (See  p.  119) 
was  recited,  as  his  poem  on  the  former  anniver- 
sary had  been;  but  he  himself  was  unable  to 
attend. 

Still  the  nation  called  loudly  for  its  old  con- 
stitution. Baron  von  Wangenheim,  subsequently 
the  author  of  the  Ideen  der  Staats-verfassung 
(Ideal  of  the  constitution  of  the  State)  sought  in 
vain  to  mediate  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects.  Friedrich  clung  obstinately  to  his  four- 
teen fundamental  articles,  while  nothing  would 
content  either  poet,  people,  or  the  mass  of  the 
I  representatives  but  **The  Good  Old  Right."  It  was 
not  till  the  autumn  of  1816  that  the  king  appeared 
more  disposed  to  yield,  when  a  sudden  attack  of 
illness  carried  him  for  ever  off  the  scene. 

On  the  accession  of  his  son  Wilhelm,  the 
present  king,  to  the  throne,  the  cause  of  the  people 
seemed  likely  to  prosper.  His  tendencies  were 
far  more  conciliatory;  he  had  fought  and  suffered 
with  his  people;  and  though  constitutional  matters 
could  not  be  forthwith  arranged,  nor  every  de- 
mand of  the  anti-ministerial  party  be  satisfied  at 
once,  yet,  to  use  Uhland's  own  words,  (p.  125)  "a 
brighter  light  had  shone  of  late",  nor  did  the  noon- 
day sun  belie  the  beauty  of  his  rising.  Lively 
and  unprofitable  discussions,  it  is  true,  were  still 
the  order  of  the  day;  but  on  the  13»»>  July  1819 
the  states  were  convened,  when  the  king  addressed 
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the  assembled  body  in  person,  and  declared  that 
the  day  on  which  he  shonld  be  enabled  to  sign 
the  articles  of  the  new  const itntion  wonid  be  the 
happiest  of  his  life.  On  the  26^^  Sept.  1819  this 
grateful  work  was  effected,  and  the  constitntional 
deeds  formally  interchanged  by  the  king  and  the 
Chambers. 

"The  Good  Old  Right"  ahhongh  not  yet  in 
reality  restored,  and  although  lofig  afterwards  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion,  had  now  gained  a 
signal  trium4)h.  It  had  at  least  considerably  mo- 
dified the  code  of  government  which  for  many 
years  had  usurped  its  place.  Whether  the  Mem- 
bers of  (he  Opposition  who  at  first  so  strenuously 
insisted  upon  its  entire  restoration,  were  not  in 
some  measure  actuated  by  a  misguided  zeal,  or 
whether  some  of  the  ordinances  of  Fried  rich,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  standard  of  representative 
qualification,  were  not  superior  to  its  olden  enact- 
ments,— must  be  determined  by  abler  judges  than 
myself.  The  point  has  often  been  argued  with 
sufficient  semblance  of  justice  on  both  sides.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained 
of  the  manly  and  straightforward  sincerity  of 
Uhland's,  and  his  coadjutors',  endeavours.  In 
those  turbulent  times,  when  the  after-swell  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  scarcely  subsided,  or  when, 
to  say  the  least,  the  social  and  political  institu- 
tion of  more  than  one  European  state  had  been 
so   terribly  convulsed,   it  was  wiser   perhaps   to 
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cleave  to  a  definite  and  approved  good^  than  to 
permit  innovations  that  had  elsewhere  been  so 
obvioasly  productive  of  evil. 

Thenceforward  Uhland  took  an  active  and 
personal  share  in  the  business  of  the  Chambers. 
In  1819  he  had  already  been  elected  Member  for 
the  Oberamts-bezirk  (or  District)  ofTQbingen;  and 
in  1820,  when  the  Representatives  were  convened 
for  the  first  time  under  the  new  constitution,  he 
took  his  seat  as  Member  for  the  town.  ;Nor  were 
his  literary  labours  during  this  engrossing  political 
period  unimportant.  His  celebrated  dissertation 
on  '^Walther  von  der  ATogelweide,  an  Old-German 
Poet"  appeared,  Stuttgart  1822.  and,  while  still  a 
Member,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  debater, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  '^Sagen-forschungen. 
1.  Der  Mythns  vonThor."  (Legendary  Researches. 
1.  The  Myth  of  the  god  Thor.)  Stuttgart  1836.) 

The  $/st  session  of  &e  Chambers  under  the 
new  Constitution  lasted,  with  the  exception  of 
t^'o  day's  prorogation  till  the  W^  June  1821.  The 
majority  of  the  Representatives,  this  time,  were  of 
the  ministerial  party;  but  Pfitzer,  Uhland  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  not  to  be 
daunted.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  List  was  impeached 
of  having  slandered  the  government  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state;  and  after  a  series  of  warm 
debates,  in  which  Uhland,  Schott  and  Kessler 
espoused  his  cause,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  seat  until  the  Supreme  Court  should 
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have  declared  the  indictments    preferred  against 
him  to  be  invalid. 

Uhland's  inflaence  in  the  Chambers  continue^ 
to  increase.  About  this  period  they  elected  him 
member  of  the  Greater  Committee  (f'grfigerer  5ltt«* 
fc^ug'')^  be  having  previously  declined  a  place  in 
the  Close  Committee  (''^ngerer  Sludfc&ug")  though 
awarded  to  him  by  a  large,  m^ority  of  votes.  The 
latter  Committee  is  a  permanent  body  consisting 
of  twelve  members  elected  by  the  Chambers  in 
common^  to  whom  the  management  of  business  is 
committed  during  the  recess.  At  Easter  1830  Uh- 
land  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingcn;  but  in  May  1833  be  resigned 
this  appointment^  that  he  might  be  unfettered 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  as  Representa- 
tive. His  resignation  of  the  Professorial  Chair 
was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  students  who  had 
been  his  auditors;  and  a  silver  cup  was  presented 
to  him  as  a  testimony  of  their  iregard.  From 
1826  to  1833  Uhland  had  not  been  a  Member  of 
the  Chambers;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  again  re- 
sumed his  seat,  having  been  elected  Member  for 
the  City  of  Stuttgart.  This  triumph  is  sufficiently 
significant  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

In  this  session  Uhland  again  played  a  distin- 
guished part;  more  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
Pfitzer's  motion  with  respect  to  the  Decrees  of 
the  Diet  (Bundes-beschlusse)  of  the  28^  June  1839. 
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Gontr^  to  the  expectatioo  of  the  goverainent, 
this  moiion  againsi  the  above-mentioiied  Decrees 
was  triumphaBtly  carried:  andUhlandwas  deputed 
by  th«  Lower  Chamber-  to  make  a  formal  report  of 
its  deeisioD.  The  address  to  the  Governmeiit,  draws 
op  by  him  on  this  occasion,  was  energetic  and 
Socoesaful:  it  received  the  approval  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Members  on  the  11^  March  1833; 
and  led  to  a  no  less  important  result  than  the  dis- 
8<^iition  of  the  Chambers  on  the  22"<i.  The  enaot- 
ments  of  the  Diet,  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
the  qaalification  to  elect,  were^  had  been,  and 
still  conHnne  to  be,  the  great  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Opposition  and  ministerial  parties  in 
Wurttemberg  and  the  other  German  states. 

But  it  is  time  to  bid  farewell  to  Uhland  as  a 
politician,  lest  i  be  tempted  to  overstep  the  limit 
1  have  prescribed  to  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say^ 
that  he  occupied  his  seat  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
till  the  year  1839.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken 
no  pnblic  part  in  political  strife.  Goethe  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  him  that  the  politician  (he 
might  have  said  the  patriot)  would  eat  up  the 
poet  How  this  may  have  been  I  know  not:  and 
even  admitting  that  politics  and  poetry  are  some- 
what antagonistic.,  a  manly  and  versatile  mind 
may  surely  be  excused  for  preferring,  in  i(s  ma- 
turity, the  occupation  by  which  it  -may  best  serve 
its  country. 

1  have  been  induced  to  dwell  so  long  on  Uh- 
land's  political  career,  not  because  the  ''Poems  of 
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my  Country'*  form  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  present  volume,  but  because  the  twenty  years 
during  which  he  was  intermittingly  a  Represen- 
tative Deputy,  have  hitherto  been  the  most  active 
period  of  his  life,  and  the  most  prolific  of  matter 
for  biographical  remark.  His  private  life,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  been  unusually  tranquil 
and  happy;  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  He  resides  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  Wurttemberg, 
has  been  long  and  happily  married,  and  possesses 
in  the  precincts  of  his  household  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  affluent  and  learned  ease. 

Neither  has  opportunity  or  inclination  failed 
him,  though  otherwise  so  contented  with  his 
own  domestic  sphere,  (see  p.  77)  to  diversify  his 
life  agreeably  by  travel.  In  1838  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Vienna,  where  he  is  held  in  great  consi- 
deration. In  the  year  1842  he  was  in  Lower  Sax- 
ony, Holstein  and  Denmark,  fioch  these  journeys,^ 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  were  updertaken 
principally  for  literary  purposes,  Uhland  being 
bent  on  collecting  materials  for  a  work  to  which 
he  has  latterly  devoted  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic diligence.  Its  title  is  <*01d  High  and  Low 
German  Popular  Songs."  Vol.  1.  consisting  of  two 
parts,  has  already  appeared  (Stuttgart  1844--5). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  notice,  in  this  place, 
the  honours  which  are  invariably  paid  the  poet 
on  his  travels.     The  quiet  incognito    which   he 
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seeks  to  preserve  does  not  always  stand  him  in 
stead;  and  no  sooner  is  his  arrival  in  a  tow« 
ascertained,  than  all  ranks  are  emoloiis  in  doing 
him  homage.  Serenades,  so  much  in  yogat  in 
Germany,  are  arranged,  and  torch-processions  or- 
ganized in  honour  of  him ;  though  he  is  the  last 
of  men  to  seek  for  these  otherwise  gratifying  to- 
kens of  popular  respect.  I  remember  several  in- 
stances oi  this  popular  demonstration  of  esteem; 
but  space  will  not  allow  mc  to  note  them  here. 
In  1843  Uhland  visited  Upper  Saxony;  in  ISU 
he  wa&  in  Belgium,  and  he  has  several  times 
travelled  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhine 
country.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  that  he  has  never  visited  England.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  is  here  his  principal  obstacle; 
for,  as  he  does  not  speak  English,  a  residence 
among  us  would  naturally  be  a  constant  source 
of  vexation  to  him.  Even  in  his  own  language 
(although  for  the  purposes  of  the  scholar  he  is 
master  of  So  many  tongues)  he  is  not  fluent  of 
speech.  What  he  says,  however,  is  always  to  the 
purpose,  and,  when  called  forth  by  questions  of 
great  social  importance,  his  words  never  fail  to 
go  home  to  the  heart.  A  striking  example,  among 
many  others,  may  be  adduced  in  reference  to  the 
Grand  Meeting  of  the  "Germanists"  in  Ffankfort- 
on-Maine  1846.  This  society,  ostensibly  formed 
for  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  German 
Language.  German  History,  and  fundamental  Gcr- 
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man  Law  anites  in  its  embrace  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  country.  The  meeting  al- 
luded to  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors, 
(Kaiser-saal)  and  was  graced  by  tl^e  presence  of 
the  greatest  among  the  learned  of  Germany.  The 
celebrated  Grimm  was  President  General.  Dahl- 
mann,  Gervinns,  Fallati,  Pertz,  Lappenberg,  Mit- 
termaier,  Schmeller  were  there.  Uhland  rose^  and 
in  a  brief  bat  enthusiastic  address,  that  breathed 
of  love  for  Germany,  he  fascinated  the  gifted  con- 
>course  around  him.  No  dearth  of  diction,  no  con- 
fusion of  thought  was  perc^tible  on  the  occasion. 
The  impression  the  speaker  made  was  one  of  sur- 
prise, admiration,  and  unroingled  delight. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  embody  in  this 
biographical  sketch  the  prominent  features  of 
our  poet*s  career.  Though  the  sources  I  have 
drawn  from  have  been  slender,  the  details  they 
have  furnished,  1  believe,  are  correct.  Some  people 
may  feel  inclined  to  accuse  me  of  having  indited 
a  running  panegyric: —  but  how  shall  1  speak  un- 
favourably of  a  man  of  whom  1  have  never  heard 
any  evil? 


A.  P. 
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PROEM 

TO  TIIE  FIRST  EDITION  1815. 


Ditties  are  we,  our  fattier 
Sends  us  on  tbe  wide  world  thus, 
Or,  before  tlie  critic  ratber, 
Od  tbe  stage  be  nsbers  os*^ 
We  bave  no  pert  bope  before  as, 
'lis  a  Idndly  ear  we  seek, 
And,  as  really  we  are  come  to  yon, 
Can  we  dream  of  being  dumb  to  yon? 
For  of  old,  in  Grecian  cborns, 
Even  frogs  were  l^nown  to  speak. 

1 
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Troe,  at  first  we're  fiill  of  moaroiog; 
Eiidless  tears  bedew  our  eyes; 
Cofflfflon-place  existence  scorniDg-, 
Man  or  mouse,  our  bero  dies. 
Youth,  ye  know,  tbat  migrht  be  merry, 
Loves  to  ponder  and  to  pine, 
E'en  tbe  vine,  tbe  fragrrant-blowingr. 
Weeps  anon,  ere  purple-flowing 
From  tbe  ripe  autumnal  berry 
Comes  tbe  gladdening  gusb  of  wine. 


Truce  to  tbese,  tbeir  cause  is  pleaded! 

See,  anotber  troop  more  gay, 

Wbo  bave  found  tbe  cure  tbey  needed;  — 

Noon  bas  sunn'd  tbeir  grief  away. 

As  of  old,  at  revels  knightly,  — 

Death  and  clown  together  went. 

Here  too,  follow  lay3  facetious. 

Do  not  deem  the  humour  specious; 

Genuine  sorrow  jesteth  brightly. 

Though  its  tears  have  easy  vent. 
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Ditties  are  we,  simple  ballads; 
With  a  tripping  step  we  coney 
Meet  for  catclirs  gay  or  galllards. 
Such  as  yon  may  pipe  or  bom. 
Tet,  if  some  a  deeper  token 
Seelc  among  us,  tbey  may  find 
P'rbaps,  in  single  fonns  and  feeHags, 
Higher  Poesy's  revealings. 
And  a  oneness  in  the  brokeo 
Fragments  of  the  poet's  mind. 


Still,  if  anght  look  tame  or  trifling, 

Lnekless  times  have  been  to  blame, 

In  their  chilly  snow-sbrond  stifling 

Every  spark  of  nobler  flame. 

With  the  world  around  in  dnrance, 

Minstrel  nombers  languish  too; 

But,  let  Freedom,  long  a  slnmberer. 

Rise  to  rend  the  chains  that  cumber  her. 

And,  at  once,  in  glad  assurance 

Song  awakes  to  life  anew. 

1* 
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Onrs  be  then  a  bernld's  dnty 
To  a  yonngrer  brotber-band, 
Healtbier  io  growth  and  beauty, 
Wrongbt  perchance  with  happier  hand: 
Pledge,  we  cannot,  their  creation, 
Bnt  of  heav'n  we  beg  the  boon, 
Afld  do  ye,  Ulce  men  of  reason, 
Gather,  from  the  present  season 
And  the  young  seed's  germination, 
What  the  tvaii  will  be  at  noon. 
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IYRI€S  AND    OTHER  POEMS. 
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THE  POSTS  EVENING  WALK. 


While  roving  by  the  evening  light. 

The  time  of  rapt  poetic  story. 

Ad  on  the  silent  orb  of  sight 

The  sunset  poors  its  flush  of  glory ,~ 

With  spirit  solemnly  elate. 

Thy  gaze  to  temple  halls  is  given. 

Where  holy  things  are  congregate 

^Mid  undulating  forms  of  heaven. 

When  round  the  sanctuary  come 

The  murky  clouds  their  curtain  folding, 

The  spell  is  full,  thou  wander'st  home 

Entranced  and  happy  with  beholding. 

In  mute  emotion  'twill  be  thine 

To  feel  the  bliss  of  song  within  thee. 

The  light  so  glorious,  so  divine 

On  darker  ways  from  care  shall  win  thee. 
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TO  DEATH. 


Thou^  who  still  at  eyening's  hmir 
Wander*8t  o'er  the  earth's  domain, 
Gathering  golden  fruit  and  flower, 
Sown  for  thee  to  reap  again;  — 
Stay,  for  him,  thy  rode  advanoee. 
Gentle  nestler  on  the  breast, 
Lull'd  by  soothing  songs  to  rest. 
Feeding  on  a  mother's  glances. 

In  her  young  sons  earth  rejoices. 
Spare,  0  spare  the  stormy  rout. 
When  the  mirth  of  happy  voices 
From  the  still  wood  ringeth  out. 
Quench  not  yet  the  sage's  fire, 
Round  the  hallow'd  sunlike  glow. 
Younger  moons,  in  measur'd  row, 
Sweetly  in  the  dance  conspire. 

On  the  silver  cloudlet  winging 
When  the  first  bright  star  appears. 
Seek  the  old  man  who  is  bringing 
Night  its  wonted  dole  of  tears : 
Whisper  then  the  names  he  loveth. 
Lead  him  to  their  circle  bright. 
Where  the  eye's  eternal  light 
Tear  of  parting  never  proveth. 
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When  the  youth,  whose  deep  devotion 
Time  so  early  iann'd  to  flame, 
Clasps  In  passionate  emotion 
Beauteous  phantoms  void  of  name; 
When  to  heaven's  starry  flowers 
Warm  with  love  his  glances  stray, 
Bear  him  on  thy  arm  away 
To  the  blue,  the  distant  bowers,— 

Where  await  him  bridal  splendour. 
Scenes  of  love,  and  sounds  of  mirth. 
All  that  once,  in  prescience  tender, 
Glanc'd  across  his  soul  on  earth. 
Happy  day,  that  endeth  never! 
There  the  spirit,  newly  young. 
Countless  fervid  souls  among. 
Shares  their  harmony  for  ever. 
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SONG  OF  THE  HARPER  AT  THE  RRIDAL 
RANQUET. 

Festively  the  voice  of  mirth 
Through  this  nohle  hall  hath  sounded, 
.  And  from  out  the  vaults  of  earth 
Echo  sullenly  rebounded: 
'Mid  the  gayest  gala  fires 
Ye  have  thought  upon  your  sires. 
Sung  of  prowess  manly-hearted 
Dawning  out  from  days  departed. 

Oft  hath  this  high  festal  hall 
Glimmer'd  full  of  revellers  merry, 
Like  the  tree,  at  summer's  call, 
Prankt  afresh  in  bud  and  berry. 
They,  alas!  who  gaily  wove 
Bond  on  bond  of  faithful  love, 
One  and  all  now,  in  the  nether 
Hall  of  slumber,  rest  together. 

Manhood  courses  down  his  path 
Fleetly  as  the  tempest  driveth,- 
Then,  while  friendship  memory  hath. 
Still  a  little  span  surviveth. 
Here,  array'd  in  imag'd  line 
By-gone  generations  shine; 
Not  an  eye-lid  raisd  to  meet  us! 
Not  a  word  of  love  to  greet  us ! 
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No  emprize  of  endless  fame 
Tells,  beyond  the  grave's  dominion, 
How  on  thund'ring  path  ye  came, 
Or  upon  the  Zephyr's  pinion; 
How  to  God  ye  wont  to  look. 
Or  how  friendship's  hand  ye  shook , 
How  the  kiss  of  love  ye  tfinder'd;  — 
Hush'd  is  all,  when  life's  sorrender'd. 

E'en  the  babe,  that  smiling  lay 

While  a  mother's  arm  caress'd  it. 

And  the  child,  that  ceas'd  its  play 

While  a  raptnr'd  sire  bleg'd  it; 

And  the  young  and  joyous  bride 

Clinging  to  her  true-love's  side, 

All  have  liv'd,  and  liVd,  how  sweetly! 

Would  my  song  could  praise  them  'meetly. 
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THE  MUG  ON  THE  TOWBH 


Ah!  there  they  all  lie,  the  grey  heights  now. 
And  darker  vales,  in  gentle  rest: 
Sleep  reigneth,  nor,  doth  the  night-wind  blow^ 
One  plaint  from  a  mourning  breast 

For  all  I  have  car'd  and  striven; 
With  care  I  have  drunk  of  the  sparkling  bowl. 
The  night  is  come,  and  a  glittering  heaven; 
Then,  cheer  thee  now,  my  soul. 

0 !  letters  of  gold,  in  the  train  of  the  stars, 
I  look  up  with  love  to  ye; 
Ye  wondrous  echoes,  one  scarcely  hears 
How  wistfully  whisper  ye  me! 

My  hair  now  is  grey,  and  dim  mine  eye. 
My  hall  the  arms  of  conquest  line; 
I  have  spoken  and  practis'd  righteously; 
Oh!  when  shall  rest  be  mine? 

Thrice-blessed  repose!  How  I  long  for  thee; 
O!  night-time  of  glory,  why  tarry  so  long? 
For  I  see  the  stars  shine  more  lucidly 
And  hear  their  resounding  song. 
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A  NAY  LAMENT. 

Though  the  son  already  shioeth 
Over  mere,  and  mead  and  hill. 
And  the  early  green  entwineth 
Trysting  place  for  transport  still; 
Yet,  the  lov'd  one  of  my  hosom 
Smileth  not  on  me,  like  May, 
Wand'reth  not  in  groves  of  hlossom, 
Siomb'reth  not  by  fount  at  play. 

Ah!  those  beauteous  times  are  over. 
Days  of  bloom,  for  ever  gone! 
When  sweet  maid  with  shepherd  lover 
To  the  sainted  grove  sped  on; 
When  the  pitcher-laden  virgin 
To  the  cool  spring  lightly  flew, 
And,  his  thirsty  needment  urging, 
Pilgrim  drank,  nor  fail'd  to  wool 

Ah!  the  din  of  ruder  hours 

Swept  that  golden  spring  away, 

Castles  rose,  and  banner'd  towers, 

Woful  then  the  virgin  lay. 

Woo'd  by  song  she  left  her  slumbers, 

Gaz'd  adown  th'embattled  dell. 

Saw  where,  in  commingling  numbers. 

Her  betrothed  warrior  fell. 
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Then  an  era  dull  and  dreary 
O'er  the  world  asserted  sway, 
Beautiful  young  Love  grew  weary, 
Till  he  dream'd  his  soul  away. 
Fugitively  giv'n,  and  sadly. 
Is  the  glance  of  greeting  thrown 
By  so  many  who  would  gladly 
Fold  a  true  heart  to  their  own. 

Fade  then,  all  ye  trees  and  flowers. 
Mock  no  more  the  tender  smart. 
Wither,  all  ye  budding  bowers. 
Break  at  once,  thou  bursting  heart! 
In  the  tomb  thy  sorrow  ceases;] 
Striplings,  seek  its  darkling  caves; 
Elders  wave  upon  the  breezes, 
Roses  bloom  around  your  graves. 
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A  POOR  HAN'S  80N6. 


A  poor  forsaken  man  am  I, 
Who  travel  all  alone; 
Yet^  once  more  would  I  gladly  call 
A  cheerfnl  heart  my  own. 

No  child  beneath  his  parents'  roof 
A  merrier  smile  put  on. 
But  bitter  grief  mast  be  my  lot 
Now  they  are  dead  and  gone. 

1  see  the  rich  man^s  garden  l^loom, 
His  golden  fruitage  shine; 
A  rugged  unproductive  path, 
And  care  and  toil  are  mine. 

But  still  in  uncomplaining  woe 

1  mix  among  the  crowd, 

Give  each  a  seeming  blithe  ^'good  day'' 

A  greeting  warm  and  loud. 

0  bounteous  God!  Thou  lettest  me 
Not  unencourag'd  rove, 
A  solace  sweet  for  all  the  world 
Thou  sendest  from  above. 
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In  yoDder  little  village  there 
Thy  holy  house  appears; 
The  organ  and  the  chorus'd  hyom 
Are  soanding  in  mine  ears. 

Still  snn  and  moon,  and  twinkling  stars 
Shine,  full  of  love,  on  me, 
And  when  the  evening  curfew  tolls, 
1  commune.  Lord,  with  Thee. 

Hereafter,  to  Thy  hancpet  halls 
Shall  all  the  good  repair. 
And  then,  in  festal  rohe  of  white, 
1  too  shall  seat  me  there. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  YOUNG  MIN. 


Holy  are  our  youthful  days! 
Enter  we  the  spacious  temple. 
Where,  in  somhre  lonely  ways, 
Hollow  sounds  the  echo'd  trample ; . 
Sterner,  nohler  feelings  fill 
Youthful  souls  in  such  a  minute. 
Each,  devotional  and  still. 
Weighs  the  holy  streogth  within  it. 

If  the  fields  we  wander  through 
Proudly  'neath  a  heaven  spreading. 
That  uplifts  its  solemn  blue 
O^er  the  green  earth  we  are  treading; 
Soon,  from  out  this  blooming  ring, 
Shall  a  fruitful  world  have  broken: 
Holy  are  the  words  of  Spring 
Unto  youthful  bosoms  spoken! 

Grasp  the  cup!  its  purple  flood 
See  ye  not  so  brightly  blinking? 
Nature's  rich  luxuriant  blood 
Bids  us  be  of  cheer  in  drinking! 
Till  the  fiery  force  of  wine 
Meetly  with  its  brother  mingle: 
Holy  is  the  juicy  vine! 
Youth  and  it  were  never  single. 
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See!  the  lovely  girl  is  nigh^ 
Playfully  the  had  unfoldeth; 
01  how  sweetly  speaks  her  eye. 
What  a  world  her  bosom  holdeth! 
She  must  thrive  in  sunny  air, 
Cloud  and  storm  to  us  are  sweeter: 
Holy  be  the  maiden  fair! 
We  are  rip'uing  on  to  meet  her. 

Enter  then  the  sainted  shrine 
Sterner,  nobler  impulse  seeking; 
Brace  your  limbs  with  spring  and  wine, 
Bask  where  beauty's  eye  is  speaking. 
Youth  and  spring,  the  chalic'd  dew. 
Maidens  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,— 
All  shall  clothe  in  holy  hue 
Our  sterner  path  of  duty. 
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THE  GARDINER'S  80N6. 

Let  me  take  you,  let  me  take  yoa, 
Shining  flowers,  that  1  love  hest; 
Lovely  ones,  1  long  to  make  yoa 
Deck  my  pretty  princess'  breast 

Pnrple  bl ashes  to  the  sweet  oney 
Eyes  of  bine  be  upward  cast; 
Ah!  yonr  fate  will  be  a  fleet  one, 
Lustreless  to  die  at  last. 

Once  my  cheek  was  flushed  as  brightly. 
When  for  her  my  glances  shone. 
But  the  flush  has  faded  lightly 
And  the  kindly  blue  is  gone. 


2* 
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THE  CHAPEL 


See  the  chapel  of  Che  mountain 
Looking  downward  o'er  the  vale; 
Far  heneath,  by  mead  and  fountain. 
Trills  the  shepherd  boy  his  tale. 

Hark!  the  little  bell  is  ringing, 
Dolefully  the  dirges  rise^ 
Hash'd  is  now  the  shepherd's  singing, 
Rais'd  aloft  his  anxious  eyes. 

There  they  take  to  their  last  dwelling 
Those  who  fiil'd  the  vale  with  glee; 
Shepherd-stripling!  Shepherd-stripling ! 
They  shall  one  day  sing  for  thee. 
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I  LOVE  80  HUCH- 

I  love  80  much  the  gentle  sigh. 
The  gentle  sigh  of  early  spring ; 
When  ^eaven's  opening,  azure  eye 
Sheds  light  and  warmth  on  every  thing; 
When  o'er  the  valley's  icy  grey. 
The  sunny  hill  shines  oat  so  lair. 
And  children  ply  their  early  play. 
And  maidens  woo  the  fresh'ning  air. 

Then,  standing  on  the  mountain-slope, 
1  gaze  in  pleasure's  mute  excess. 
With  gentle  wish,  and  buoyant  hope, 
Or  soft  emotion  scarcely  less. 
1  seem  a  child,  and  musing  there 
Make  one  in  Nature's  blithesome  play. 
While  every  unavailing  care 
That  wrung  my  soul,  is  wil'd  away. 

I  love  so  much  the  gentle  sigh 
Of  autumn's  fields,  which  fond  old  men 
With  deep  emotion  bid  ''good  bye''; 
'Tis  Nature's  holy-day  again. 
Array'd  no  more  in  bud  and  bloom. 
She  folds  her  powers  in  sweet  repose. 
And  lock'd  within  her  peaceful  home 
And  teeming  depths,  she  searcheth  those. 
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*Ti8  then  the  heart,  that  beat  so  high^ 
Will  temper  down  its  prouder  flight, 
To  taste  of  Memory's  simple  joy, 
And  Resignation's  still  delight. 
Oh!  then,  when  Nature's  gentle  touch 
Hath  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  earth  and  air. 
Oh!  then  I've  felt,  'twere  not  too  much 
To  seek  my  grave  and  rest  me  there. 
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IN  US  AVTIIMN. 

Spring's  sahiCfe  (o  you  be  givea 
Golden  sunshine,  bright  blae  heayenl 
O'er  yon  gardkn  boundary  stealing 
Conies  the  merry  music  pealing. 

Can'st  thou  not,  mine  ear,  discover 
Songs  that  tell  of  winter  over  ? 
Only  see,  the  trees  how  yellow! 
Pleasant,  dreamy,  treacherous  pillow! 
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A  WONDKB. 

She  was  a  child  a  week  ago, 
She  is  one  now,  no  more,  oh  no! 
The  bad  that  had  so  quickly  blown 
Is  shut  again  or  scarcely  shown: 
Oh!  who  will  solve  the  mystery? 
Or,  is  her  sweet  face  mocking  me? 

She  speaks  in  snch  a  childlike  goise. 
So  softly  play  her  pretty  eyes; 
But  there  are  greater  things,  I  see. 
If  I  would  search,  in  store  for  me. 
Ah!  surely  Love  has  been  this  way, 
And  Love  does  wonders  every  day. 
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N¥  VEBSE. 


Have  I  ne'er  felt  the  thrill  of  pleasure. 
Bat  alway  sung  a  sadden'd  song? 
Ah  do!  my  life's  once  happy  measure 
Sped  lightly  carolling  along. 
In  glory  shone  the  summer  flowers, 
When  she  I  lov'd  was  at  my  side; 
And  all  that  morning's  dreamy  hours 
Could  promise,  evening  verified. 

No  worthless  witness  might  he  given 
Of  how  those  sweet  times  flew  away, 
By  streamlet  blue  and  azure  heaven 
By  stilly  grove  and  blooming  spray. 
They  once  beheld  the  all  I  cherish'd. 
They  once  heard  all  those  sounds  divine. 
But  ah  1  too  soon  their  pride  has  perish'd. 
And  they  must  grieve,  like  me  for  mine. 

Far  one,  yet  near  one,  lov'd  so  truly, 
O!  thou  can'st  speak  to  love's  sweet  thrill, 
Our  childlike  glee  recalling  newly. 
Our  happy  looks  rememb'ring  still. 
So  one  were  we  in  thought  and  feeling, 
The  thrall  of  words  we  would  not  try ; 
O'er  all  we  did  came  music  stealing, 
In  winged  flow  the  houris  flew  by. 
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Thou  diedst,  and  then,  the  world  how  lonely! 
No  refuge  but  my  darkling  breast: 
And  song  with  plaintive  accent  only 
To  win  to  joy  or  soothe  to  rest. 
What  now  avails,  but  notes  of  sorrow. 
The  short,  tho  fleeting  past  to  plain? 
To  long  for  some  more  golden  morrow, — 
For  thee,  for  love,  for  heaven,  again? 
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THE  HONK  AND  Tlffi  SfflEPHERB 

lOBk. 

Why  standest  tfaoa  in  silent  grief? 
O  shepherd,  prithee  telll 
Thy  wounded  heart  would  seek  relief, 
And  mine  hefits  it  well. 

Dost  ask  me!  Ohl  then  look  around 
On  all  the  valley  here! 
There's  not  a  flow'ret  to  be  found, 
And  every  tree  is  sear. 

lOBk. 
Then  grieve  no  more !  'tis  idle  woe  - 
Or  visionary  gloom. 
For  soon  the  clover  bri^t  will  blow 
The  tree  be  drest  in  bloom. 

Then  kneeling  to  the  cross  I  come, 
That  marks  the  tree-clad  Jieath, 
fiut  ah !  it  cannot  bud  or  bloom, 
It  bears  a  form  of  death. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  SUNDAY  S0N6. 

It  is  the  Lord's  own  day! 
And  on  the  wide  moors  I'm  alone. 
The  hell  tells  one  more  hour  flown; 
Again  how  still  are  they! 

I  bend  the  adoring  knee. 
O  holy  awe!  O  transport  still! 
Methinks,  a  host  invisible 
Is  praying  here  with  me! 

Around  me,  far  away. 

One  grand  unbroken  blue! 

As  heay'ns  gate  were  glistening  through. 

This  is  the  Lord's  own  day! 
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THE  GHAUNT  OF  THE  NUNS. 

By  holy  impnlse  borne  above, 

Ye  pious  sisters,  seek  the  sky; 

Float  where  the  cloud-path  glows  oo  high; 

There  where  the  sun  is  purest  shining, 

Our  voices  spring -enraptur'd  twining 

We'll  sing  of  thee,  eternal  love  I 

Though  every  tender  blossom  fade 
That  gives  the  glow  of  earth  a  zest. 
Thou  art  like  young  blood  in  the  breast. 
Our  bosoms'  fulness,  ever  flaming, 
Thy  lordship  at  the  altar  claiming. 
Or  in  our  hearts  so  stilly  laid. 

Eternal  bounty!  Once  descendent. 
Thou  lay'st,  a  smiling  heav'n-born  child. 
Before  the  virgin  fair  and  mild; 
'Twas  hers  from  out  those  eyes  so  bright 
To  drink  of  heav'n's  delicious  light. 
Till  round  her  glory  shone  resplendent. 

Divinely,  mercifully,  thou 

In  agony  the  cross  hast  spannM, 

Then  shriek'd  the  storm,  then  moan'd  the  land: 

Gome  all,  from  every  region  come 

Ye  dead,  and  rive  the  portal'd  tomb! 

With  open  arms  J>p  t^kes  you  now. 
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0  wondrons^  0  ecstatic  love ! 
If  this  be  sleep^  this  worldly  seeming, 
Aly  wishful  sonl  is  only  dreaming; 
And  there  will  once  a  waking  be, 
When  1  shall  vanish  quite  in  thee,— 
A  beam  in  that  great  sun  above. 
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THE  UTILE  MODNTAINEBfi'S  SONG. 


The  mountain  shepherd -boy  am  I, 
Who  all  the  towers  beneath  me  spy. 
I  see  the  sun  rise  first  of  all, 
And  Tm  the  last  to  see  him  fall; 
For  I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain  I 

The  waters  are  here  in  their  own  native  home, 
1  drink  them  as  fresh  from  the  crag  they  come; 
They  foam  from  the  rock  in  onmly  play, 
And  I  fill  my  hands  ere  they  hasten  away^ 
For  I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

The  mountain    it  is  my  heritage, 
Where  wild  storms  ail  around  me  rage; 
From  North  and  South  they  roar  and  fret; 
But  oh !  my  song  is  louder  yet; 
For  I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain! 

Here  stand  I  aloft  in  the  bright  blue  sky, 
While  thunder  and  lightning  beneath  me  lie) 
I  know  them  well,  and  shout  my  best, 
^'Leave  ye  my  father's  house  at  rest!" 
For  I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain  I 
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And  when  the  alarm-bell  sounds  this  way, 

And  fires  apon  the  mountain  play; 

Then  down  I  go  the  ranks  among, 

And  brandish  my  sword,  and  sing  my  song; 

For  I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 
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BUDAL-SONG. 

Tbrke  bless'd  be  the  dwellings  and  prais'd  far  and 

wide 
The  house  that  has  welcomed  the  beautifol  bride^ 
Like  a  garden  of  gay  flowers  blowing. 

From  the  bridal-room  comes  forth  a  radiant  snn. 
While  the  Ante's  like  a  night-bird  that  calls  from 

her  bower. 
And  the  tables  are  gardens,  with  flower  on  flower; 
And  the  wine's  golden  streamlet  doth  laughingly  run. 

The  matrons  are  glowing 

Like  lilies  and  roses. 

When  they  have  their  loveliest  dresses; 

Like  the  winds,  creeping  wanton 

'Afid  flow'rs  that  they  flaunt  on, 

Is  the  sound  of  the  mingling  caresses. 
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RESOLUTION. 

She  must  come  to  this  still  bower: 
Here  my  mind  shall  venture  forth. 
Why  before  the  dear  one  cower  ? 
Would  she  hurt  a  soul  on  earth? 

Others  are  so  glad  to  greet  her^ 
Like  a  coward^  1  pass  by, 
And  so  often  as  1  meet  her, 
Dare  not  even  raise  mine  eye. 

See  the  flow'rs,  they  bend  before  her. 
And  the  birds  their  carols  trill; 
While  they  prove  how  they  adore  her. 
Why  am  I  a  trembler  still? 

Oft  my  bitter  plaint  (o  heaven 
In  the  long  night  mounts  above. 
Yet  I  dare  not  whisper  even 
Those  few  words  "tis  thee  I  love". 

'Neath  a  tree,  then,  I  will  lay  me. 
Which  she  always  wanders  past; 
Dreamy  murmurs  shall  betray  ine. 
Telling  her  the  truth  at  last. 
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Yes  I  will,  bat  —  how  I  tremble  1 
She  is  here,  —  she'll  see  me  too: 
Ha!  behind  this  bosh  I'll  scramble, 
Here  1  can  at  least  peep  through. 
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THE  RUN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Along  the  mead^  at  eveniDg  hour, 

1  wander  every  day, 

She  always  peepeth  from  her  bower, 

'Tis  close  upon  the  way. 

We  never  fix  to  make  it  thus. 

But  so  the  world  runs  roand  with  us. 

V 

I  kiss  her^  ^  why,  1  cannot  guess. 

But  it  has  long  been  so; 

I  neither  hear  nor  ask  for  ^^yes". 

She  never  gives  me  "no". 

And  if  lip  will  with  young  lip  mingle. 

We  cannot  wish  to  keep  them  singieT^ 

The  light  wind  comes  the  rose  to  woo. 

Yet  asks  not,  ^  if  it  dare; 

The  rose-bud  drinks  the  cooling  dew. 

And  loves  it  every  where. 

If  kisse9  sweet  our  love  betray. 

What  is  there  for  the  tongue  to  say? 
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F0IB8T  SMML 

In  peace  I  thread  the  wood  alone. 
For  robbers  what  care  I? 
A  loving  heart  is  all  I  own. 
And  miscreants  pass  that  by. 

What  rustles  on  through  bush  and  bou^? 
A  wretch  to  take  my  breath? 
My  true-love  comes  like  springing  doe! 
And  kisses  me  to  death. 


HAPPY  DEATH. 

1  had  perish'd 
Of  delight; 
In  her  arms  lay 
Buried  quite: 
Kisses  woke  my 
Death  or  dreaming; 
in  her  bright  eye 
Heav'n  was  beaming. 
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rAHinissinss. 

LoDg  hast  thou  had  dominion  over 
The  late  and  life  of  thy  fond  lover; 
But  last  night!  —  woald  I  could  free 
My  burden'd  spirit  from  the  dream,  — 
A  strange  and  veiled  form  did  seem 
To  sit  beneath  our  trysting  tree! 

The  life-blood  from  my  cheek  retreating, 
With  timid  joy  1  dared  the  meeting; 
She  only  raised  the  veil,  and  then  — 
Then  saw  I  those  dear  eyes  of  blue. 
Those  eyes  so  fond,  and  faithful  too; 
And  all  was  trust  and  peace  again. 
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THB  ISOLATED. 

So  is  it  mine  at  last  to  hold  thee 
Afar  from  where  the  gay  combine; 
In  this  enraptur'd  arm  to  fold  thee. 
To  call  thee  mine,  and  only  mine? 
At  this  soft  moment  all  are  sleeping. 
Yea,  none  are  living  now,  but  we. 
Like  wave-god  and  his  goddess  keeping 
Their  watch  beneath  the  silent  sea. 

The  din,  that  erst  conld  overpower 
Thy  honied  words,  hath  rung  its  last. 
And  whlsper'd  love,  at  this  sweet^honr. 
Is  all  my  ravish'd  ear's  repast. 
The  earth  is  darken'd,  dVear,  and  lonely. 
Nor  heath,  nor  lake  betrays  a  light; 
And  with  our  lamp's  faint  glimmer  only 
Our  little  realm  of  love  is  bright. 
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GO^TENTMENT. 

Oor  lime  its  sweet  shade  knitting, 
My  love  and  I  were  sitting 
Beneath  it,  hand  in  hand. 
Then  not  a  leaf  was  moving, 
The  san  shone  mild  and  loving 
Upon  the  peaceful  ^land. 

No  whisper  e'en  was  spoken; 
Their  raptur'd  trance  unbroken. 
Our  hearts  scarce  seem'd  to  beat. 
The  tongue  what  could  we  task  for? 
What  lore  had  we  to  ask  for? 
Our  knowledge  was  complete. 

No  want  had  we  t'embarrass  us, 
Nor  longing  that  could  harass  us; 
The  all  we  lov*d  was  near;  ^ 

Fond  eye  a  fond  eye  greeting, 
Dear  lip  with  dear  lip  meeting; 
The  look,  the  lip  how  dear  ! 
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BXALTBD  LOTE. 

Ye  rest  in  loye's  soft  dalliance  drankeOy 
The  feast  of  life  awaits  your  call; 
A  single  look  on  me  hath  sunken. 
Yet  I  am  rich  beyond  you  all. 

I  lightly  prize  this  pall'd  existence^ 
And  cast  a  martyr's  look  above; 
For  over  me,  in  golden  distance, 
Hath  open'd  out  a  heaven  of  love. 
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NEAIMI88. 

I  seek  thee  in  thy  garden, 
Bat  where  art  then  to-day  Y 
The  butterflies,  so  lonely, 
Are  winging  time  away.: 

But  in  what  gay  loxurijuice 
Thy  flower-beds  appear! 
And  how  the  perfom'd  Zephyrs 
Disport  aronnd  me  here! 

I  feel  that  thou  art  near  me. 
My  solitade  is  cheer'd; 
Thus  hovers  The  Invisible 
Above  the  worlds  He  rear'd. 
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What  glances  by  at  eveniDg  grey? 
It  is  my  Ellen  fair, 
And  with  the  rose's  perfam'd  spray 
Her  basket  scents  the  air. 

Tomorrow,  ah!  'tis  sweet  May-tidel 
Tomorrow  will  be  blest. 
When  she  comes  forth  in  pretty  pride, 
With  roses  on  her  breast 


THE  GOSSAMElt 

As  through  the  fields  we  wander'd  on, 

While  morning's  dew  was  lying, 

A  lucid  web,  by  fairy  spun, 

A  gossamer  came  flying; 

And  wafted  light  from  hand  to  hand, 

Entwin'd  us  in  its  tiny  band. 

Then,  quick  as  love  is  wont  to  do, 

I  fondly  seiz'd  the  happy  token; 

0!  hopes -we  ever  hope  anew. 

Of  fragrance  born,  by  breath  too  broken ! 
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AT   NIGHT. 

Upon  the  qaiet  housej  glance. 
And  lean  against  a  tree. 
Oh!  there  she  lies  in  beauteous  trance. 
And  glowing  reverie. 

And  then  the  upward  sky  I  hail, 
With  clustering  cloudlets  hung; 
Ha!  see  from  forth  that  darkling  veil 
The  full  moon's  radiance  flung. 


A  FATAL   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1  seldom  leave  my  room  a  minute. 
And  yet  my  work  has  stopp'd  an  age; 
With  books  spread  out  and  open  in  it, 
1  can't  get  on  a  single  page. 

My  neighbour,  now,  with  flute  entrancing. 
On  all  my  ardour  throws  cold  water, 
And  now  I  cannot  keep  from  glancing 
Across  there  at  his  pretty  daughter. 
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A  BOSTIG'8  RULES. 

In  SBinmer  seek  a  sweetheart  out 
In  garden,  field,  or  fallow; 
The  days  jast  then  are  long  enough, 
The  nights  are  mild  and  mellow. 

Ere  winter,  the  delicious  knot 
Mast  be  fast  tied  together;  — 
No  moonlight  meetings  in  the  snow 
In  cold  and  cutting  weather! 
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VniL  AMD  JBNII¥. 

Jeiiy. 

Stealing  at  me  looks  so  sly 
Mast  I  ever  find  thee? 
Pray,  shat  up  that  little  eye. 
Lest  the  labour  blind  thee. 

Will 

Ah!  'tis  you,  by  looking  back. 
See  what  Fm  about  ^  dear. 
Pray,  draw  in  that  little  neck. 
Or  you1l  put  it  out  dear. 
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THE   BLAGKSlOni. 

^list  to  my  dearie; 

The  hammer  he's  swiogingy 

'Tis  rattling  and  ringtngy 

On  the  distant  ear  ialiiag» 

Like  merry  bells  calling 

Throogh  alley  and  square,  never  weary. 

The  black  forge  so  grim 
My  tme-love  doth  sit  by; 
But  chance  I  to  flit  by, 
The  bellows  'gin  snoring 
The  mde  flames  'gin  roaring 
And  blazing  round  him. 
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HDNnNG-SOKG. 

No  better  sport  just  now  there  sef^ms, 
Than  through  the  wood  to  ramble; 
Where  throstle  sings,  and  falcon  screams, 
And  deer  in  covert  gambol, 

O  would,  like  throstle  on  the  spray. 
My  love  sat  warbling  sweetly; 
Or  would  she  fled,  like  doe,  away. 
That  I  might  follow  fleetly! 
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THE   IEIDSMAN'8   WINTEB-SONC. 

0  Winter,  cruel  Wioter! 
How  small  the  world  is  now! 
Yoa  drive  as  to  the  vallies, 
And  cabins  deep  in  snow. 

If  past  my  true-love's  cottage 
My  homeward  way  I  trace, 
She  scarce  behind  the  lattice. 
Dare  show  her  little  face. 

And  if  I  muster  courage 

And  call  as  i  go  by; 

She  sits  between  father  and  mother, 

And  scarce  opes  her  dear  little  eye. 

O  Summer,  lovely  Summer! 
You  make  the  world  so  wide ! 
The  higher  we  climb  the  mountain. 
The  farther  it  spreads  from  the  side. 

And  when  on  the  crag  thou  standest 
Sweet  love,  and  I  call  to  thee. 
The  echoes  repeal  and  repeat  it. 
But  thy  ear  alone  hears  me. 
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And  when  in  my  arms  I  fold  thee 
On  some  free  mountain  height^ 
We  see  all  the  wide  world  around  us^ 
And  yet  are  ourselves  out  of  sight. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  GAPTIVB. 

How  lovely  it  rang! 

0  sky-lark,  thy  soDg; 

How  ye  mount  up  in  transport  together! 

1  am  off  on  thy  wing. 
And  as  gaily  i  sing, 

While  we  soar  to  the  san  through  the  eth^* 

0  warhler,  thon'rt  hending 
Thee  downward,  descending 

All  hnsh'd  on  the  pastures  of  bloom; 
And,  as  softly  and  still, 

1  would  follow  at  will;  — 

But  I  sink  in  my  dungeon  of  gloom! 


4* 
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THE  CmiRGH-YARD  IN  SPRING. 

Quiet  garden,  haste  thee  now, 
Throw  thy  pretty  spring -cloak  o'er  thee  5 
Every  spot,  where  aoght  may  grow. 
Let  it  teem  with  roses  for  thee. 

Cover  close  the  darkling  groand. 
For  its  aspect  makes  me  tremble, 
Lest  some  dreary  blank  be  found, 
When  the  friends  1  love  assemble. 

If  the  damp  pit  think  of  me , 
Well  and  good  —  then  let  it  take  me; 
Though  this  upper  air,  may  be, 
Many  a  pretty  job  might  make  me. 
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SPBING  lUniES. 

1.   PRESAGE  OF  SPUI6. 

Sweet  airs,  as  ye  eome. 

Your  soft  whispering 

Wakes  the  music  of  spring, 

And  soon  too  the  violet  ahall  bloom. 


2.    SPRII6    FAin. 

The  gentle  wind  hath  woke  to  play. 
It  carieth  and  whispereth  night  and  day, 
For  ever  at  large  and  ranging; 
O  freshening  fragrance,  new-born  voice! 
Poor,  timid,  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
All,  all  must  soon  be  changing. 

The  world  grows  lovelier  every  day. 

What  sweet  things  wait  thee,  who  shall  say? 

From  flower  to  flower  we're  ranging; 

The  darkest  deepest,  vallies  bloom; 

Poor  anxious  heart,  be  happy,  come, 

All,  all  must  soon  be  changing. 
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3.    SPRIR6   REPOSE. 

Oh!  in  the  dark  grave  lay  me  not. 
Nor  low  'neath  any  verdant  spot; 
If  I  must  earthward  pass. 
Let  me  lie  in  the  long  high  grass. 

How  sweet  to  lie  in  grass  and  flowers. 
And  list  the  late  from  distant  bowers. 
And  watch  too,  np  so  high. 
The  filmy  spring-clouds  sailing  by. 


4.   A  SPRING  *HOLIDAT. 

Luscious,  golden  day  of  spring! 
Rapture  too  enchanting! 
If  1  ever  wove  the  lay. 
Should  it  now  be  wanting? 

Why,  though,  let  so  sweet  a,  time 
Aught  like  toil  embitter? 
Spring  is  high  and  holy  tide, 
Prayer  and  rest  were  fitter. 
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5.  TIB  PRiin  w  mm. 

Violets  fragrant,  seed-fields  fair. 
Warbling  lark,  and  ousel's  call, 
Sanny  rain,  and  balmy  air; 

Wben  such  words  the  poet  sings. 
Need  be  seek  for  greater  things. 
Spring,  to  prove  thee  beantifiil? 


6.    TIB  tOLACB  OF  SPRIIfi. 

My  heart,  what  can  thy  quiet  discompose. 
When  e'en  the  thorns  are  bearing  rose  on  rose  ? 


7.    TIB  FDTimB  SPUI6. 

True,  every  year  still  brings  as  back 
The  gentle  spring  anew; 
Bnt  Time,  upon  his  brilliant  track. 
Shall  bring  that  great  one  too,  — 
Which  shall  be  thine,  when  here  below 
Thy  footsteps  cease  to  rove; 
Thou  fecFst  a  presage  of  it  now, 
'Twill  break  on  thee  above. 
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8.  TIE  >nnG  sMfi  OF  m  reviewer. 

spring  is  come,  or  so  Tin  told; 
And  I'm  glad  beyond  a  doubt; 
There's  some  chance  of  getting  out,  — 
Not  so  much  of  catching  cold. 

Storks  and  swallows  come  afresh  too. 
Not  too  soon  though,  not  too  soon; 
Bloom  on,  little  tree,  bloom  on. 
If  you  wish  to,  if  you  wish  to. 

Yesl  'tis  really  rather  pleasant. 
For  the  lark  sings  pretty  well, 
So,  I  think,  does  Philomel, 
And  the  sun  may  do  at  present. 

Queer  world  this !  I  would  not  shock  it. 

If  to  green  field  I  repair;  — 

1  donH  mind  a  saunter  there, 

While  I've  Kleist's  Spring  in  my  pocket. 
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TO  HER,  THE  NAMELESS  ONE. 

Upon  a  hill- top  hoary 
I  fain  would  stand  with  thee, 
The  vale's,  the  forest's  glory 
Our  downward  view,  should  be; 
And,  all  around,  Vd  show  thee 
The  world  lit  up  in  spring, 
And  vow  it  all  unto  thee, 
Could  it  he  mine  to  bring. 

0!  would  the  veil,  that  cumb'reth 

My  soul,  were  torn  away; 

And  thou  mights't  see  where  slumb'reth 

Each  heaven-sent  voiceless  lay; 

Might'st  find  a  spirit  fired 

With  warm  and  genuine  flame, 

A  song^  by  thee  inspired. 

That  dare  not  breathe  thy  name. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  ART. 

0!  let  him,  whom  song  inspires, 
Warble  in  the  Gennan  grove; 
Free  alone  and  (earless  l3nres 
Yield  the  voice  of  joy  and  love. 

Not,  that  some  proud  few  be  flatter'd, 
Is  our  art  to  others  bann'd; 
Every  where  the  seed  is  scattered 
Far  and  wide  o'er  German  land. 

In  the  tide  of  song  sonorous 
Boldly  set  thy  full  heart  free, 
Whispering  glide  thy  love  before  us. 
Thunder  let  thine  anger  be. 

Though  hereafter  sleep  thy  bosom. 
Youth,  at  least,  thy  lip  should  move; 
Sweetest,  in  the  month  of  blossom. 
Nightingales  record  their  love. 

Bound  in  books,  what  little  pleases. 
May,  when  musing  hours  begin. 
Fly,  a  loose  leaf,  on  the  breezes. 
Merry  youth  will  snatch  it  in. 
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Go,  dark  arts,  nor  seek  to  bind  us, 
Necromancy,  Alchyoiyl 
Formulae  we  leave  behind  us. 
Our  art  is  Poesy. 

Minds  we  reverence  as  holy, 
Names  are  all  an  empty  plea, 
Masters  call  for  homage  lowly 
Still  to  us  our  art  is  free. 

Not  in  cold  memorial  marble. 
Nor  in  hush'd  fanes,  dimly  trod; 
But  in  groves  of  oak  that  warble 
Builds  and  breathes  the  German  God. 
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M  ENTREATY. 

Good  singers,  'tis  a  saintly  theme 

And  very  saintly  sung; 

But  hold,  I  pray  ye,  though  it  stream 

So  smoothly  off  the  tongue. 

He  who  would  Show  his  name  enrolled. 

His  flag,  for  God,  unfurl'd. 

Had  better  ply,  like  wrestler  bold. 

The  froward  wicked  world. 
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TO  A  TOCNG  GIBL  BANGING. 

When  thoQ  the  airy  dance  art  leading, 

When  thon,  the  smooth  earth  scarcely  treading, 

Art  floating  on  in  youth  and  light ; 

Then,  every  eye  entranced  with  seeing 

Confesses  thee  no  earthly  heing, 

AEthereal  only,  Spirit  quite! 

I  shudder  though;  for  if  to  heaven 

The  summons  suddenly  were  given, 

0  Spirit  I  would'st  thou  ready  he? 

Well ,  —  even  the  slumherer  on  the  flowers 

The  hutterfly  of  summer  hours 

Is  type  of  Immortality. 
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TO   A  FAMISHED   POET. 

A  sky  for  ever  lowering,  — 
A  path  of  misery,  — 
Self-trusting,  self-devouring 
Hath  been  thy  destiny. 

The  Muse  herself  denoted. 
Her  cradled  infant's  lot, 
To  song  its  life  devoted, 
She  knew  not  else  to  what^ 

Death  snatch'd  away  the  mother 
That  luird  the  babe  to  rest; 
What  hope  then  from  another. 
From  any  earthly  breast? 

The  world  that  teems  with  pleasure. 
Exuberant  and  waste, 
Could  feast  thine  eye  with  pleasure. 
But  others  came  to  taste. 

Thy  life  had  spring's  own  lustre. 
Thy  dreams  were  spring-tide's  bloom, 
But  others  cull'd  the  cluster. 
And  bore  the  rich  fruit  home. 
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The  tasteless  water-pitcher 
Upon  thy  Up  hath  hang. 
While  blither  boards  and  richer 
Were  ringing  with  thy  song. 

A  figment  here  of  glory, 
A  shadowy  soul  wert  thou; 
Like  gods  in  Grecian  story, 
Ambrosia  feeds  thee  now. 

Borne  to  the  grave  unsightly, 
A  shred  of  death  thou'lt  be. 
On  earth  thou  weigh'd'st  so  lightly. 
It  should  lie  light  on  thee. 
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TIE   GLEN. 

What  beauteous  sight  dost  thou  restore  me! 
How  rarely  bright,  my  lovely  glen; 
So  lay  thy  loveliness  before  me 
In  boyhood's  years,  —  ah!  only  then. 
The  sun  is  set;  but  sweetly  steeping 
Their  waves  in  lights  the  streamlets  rove; 
The  breeze  that  woo'd  my  cheek  is  sleeping, 
And  yet  a  rustling  wakes  the  grove. 

It  breathes  again,  —  love  long  since  perish'd, 
They  bloom  anew,  —  the  joys  of  yore; 
And  even  song,  the  lightly  cherish'd, 
Awakes  this  chilly  breast  once  more. 
O  Nature!  less  were  unavailing, 
Than  hours  so  warmly,  fondly  mine. 
To  make  this  poor  heart  cease  from  ailing, 
This  wounded  soul  forget  to  pine. 

Then,  sorer  should  the  world  oppress  me, 
rU  turn  to  thee,  once  more,  my  glen, 
And  bid  thy  gentle  beauty  bless  me. 
And  soothe  the  weary  minstrel  then. 
If  faint,  and  lorn  of  heart,  1  woo  thee. 
For  me  thy  gentle  bosom  bare. 
Receive  me,  take  me  kindly  to  thee, 
And  let  my  bright  green  grave  be  there. 
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THE  VALE  W  REST. 

When  the  doads  of  eveDing  throng  them 

MouDtain-like  apon  the  skies. 

And  like  pillar'd  Alps  arise,— 

Often  then  I  ask  in  tears, 

Is  perchance,  the  hope  of  years, 

My  sweet  vale  of  rest  among  them  ? 


EVENING   CLOUDS. 

See,  on  heaven's  western  part, 
How  the  cloads  are  glowing  bright! 
Melting  qaite  away  in  light. 
They  that  look'd  so  black  all  day;-— 
"Yea!"  replies  my  prescient  heart, 
"And  from  oif  this  soul  of  thine. 
When  thy  snn  is  in  decline. 
Darker  clouds  shall  roll  away." 
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A  HAY   SeN& 

Little  have  1  learnt  to  measure 
What  the  worth  of  Spring  may  be. 
All  its  loveliness,  its  pleasure 
Never  had  a  charm  for  me. 
Ah!  what  should  they  be  to  bosoms 
Torn  and  trouble- tost  as  mine  ? 
Now  the  tempest  shakes  the  blossoms. 
May  for  me  begins  to  shine. 


A  UMENTATION. 

To  tread  the  gloomy  tomb  alive. 

That  is  a  dreadful  fate! 

Yet  we  may  almost  have  to  strive 

With  woe  as  desolate. 

When,  ere  the  heart's  enthusiast  glow 

Or  inward  life  be  gone, 

We  feel  old  age,  in  pain  and  woe, 

Steal  prematurely  on. 
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VmDIGATIOll. 

In  happy  dreams  youth  loves  to  fly 
Across  annumher'd  years, 
He  loves  to  storm  the  starry  sky' 
*With  petulance  and  tears. 
And  heav'u  hears  her  suppliant  pray. 
And  sweetly  smileth  **No'',— 
Then  letteth  gently  pass  away 
His  wishes  and  his  woe. 

But,  when  its  first  deceitful  lure 
The  heart  has  learnt  to  spurn. 
And  craves  the  genuine,  the  pure, 
The  human  for  its  hourne; 
And  yet  finds  every  effojrt  vain 
To  compass  end  or  plan, — 
Oh !  let  the  silent  tear  of  pain 
Be  pardon'd  to  (he  man. 
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LINES  WBITTM  ONE  FINE  CLEAR  MORNING. 

O  blae  sky,  after  days  of  gloom , 
To  still  my  mourning  art  thou  come? 
Ah!  him  who  sicken'd  at  (he  rain 
The  sun  alone  can  heal  again. 

O  blue  sky  after  days  of  gloom, 
To  still  my  mourning  thou  art  come; 
Thou  emblem'st  forth  the  sweet  balm  given 
For  earthly  care  by  joy  in  heaven. 
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THE  enSETING  OF  SOULS. 


Do  (he  bonds  of  earth  diiseverf 
Are  my  pinions  loos'd  and  free? 
In  the  land  of  home  for  ever> 
Do  1  meety  dear  friend^  with  thee? 
When  thy  light  wing  heav'nward  soared^ 
Ah!  my  fond  look  flew  as  fast, 
Now,  to  light  and  life  restored, 
I  have  found  the  lost  at  last 


''Hark  I  O  wonld  she  downward  lore  me, 
Or  on  bright  wing  hither  rise? 
Lies  a  smiling  earth  before  me. 
Or  some  lovelier  paradise? 
Ah!  this  high  translucent  heaven 
Gave  me  erst  no  perfect  bliss, 
Thon  art  here,  and  all  is  given, 
Scarce  'twere  heaven,  bat  for  this!" 
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AT  THE  FERRY. 


O'er  this  stream,  and  in  this  werry. 
Years  ago,  'twas  mine  to  ferry ; 
Still  the  eve-lit  castle  gloweth, 
Loud,  as  then,  the  lasher  floweth. 

Two  beside  me  here  were  seated, 
Who  with  me  the  fare  completed ; 
One  a  father's  name  might  merit, 
One  was  yonng  and  high  of  spirit. 

Keeping  peaceful  aims  before  him 
One  felt  Death  steal  softly  o'er  him^ 
One,  in  boisterous  joy  delighting, 
Fell  in  storm  and  battle  fighting. 

Thus,  when  I,  more  buoyant-hearted. 
Dare  to  think  on  days  departed. 
Memory,  then  so  seldom  fickle. 
Shows  where  Death  has  plied  his  sickle. 

But  ere  Friendship  flourish  truly. 
Soul  with  soul  must  mingle  throughly; 
Soul-like  then  was  our  communion, 
Soul-like  still  subsists  the  union. 
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Take  it^  boatman,  take  thy  guerdon 
Treble— for  thy  triple  harden; 
Think  not  I  went  over  lonely,—- 
Two  that  pass'd  were  spirits  only. 
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THE  LARKS. 

What  a  bnsy  whir  they  made! 
Welcome,  lightsome  cavalcade! 
This  one  flits  across  the  lea, 
That  goes  mstliug  through  the  tree. 

Others  take  a  heav'nward  flight, 
Warbling  up  the  path  of  light; 
One,  with  flow  of  song  opprest, 
Chirps  and  flatters  in  my  breast. 
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A  POETS  BLES81N6. 

As  1  walk'd  along  the  sward, 
List'nlng  to  the  lark's  record,      ' 
I  descried  an  old  man  there 
Toiling  on  with  hoary  hair. 

"Blest",  cried  1,  ^hese  fields  shall  be^ 
Worked  with  so  much  industr}*; 
Blessing  on  the  withered  hand 
That  still  loves  to  sow  the  land". 

^Toet",  said  his  care-worn  face, 
'^AU  thy  blessing's  o«t  of  plaiSe; 
Burdensome  as  heaven's  wrath 
Flow'rs,  not  eom,  it  calleth  forth." 

"Friend,  the  fiow'rs,  my  homely  song 
Waketh  where  it /rills  along, 
Will  but  serve  to  deck  the  scene. 
When  thy  grand-chiid  comes  to  glean." 
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MAY  DEW 

Over  mead  and  wood  and  mountain, 
With  the  morning's  early  grey, 
Falls  a  rill  from  Eden's  fountain, — 
Tis  the  soft  fresh  dew  of  May. 
There,  the  gems  her  fairy  howers 
Shrine  in  sanctuary  sweet. 
Glossy  leaves,  enamelFd  flowers. 
Spicy  odours,  mingled  meet. 

Soon  a  pearly  wreath  is  forming, 
When  the  muscle  drinks  the  dew. 
And  the  honey  bees  come  swarming 
From  the  oak  it  trickles  through. 
On  the  spray  the  little  linnet 
Need  but  wet  his  tiny  tongue. 
And  he  learns,  that  very  minute. 
How  to  woo  the  woods  in  song. 

Where  the  dewy  May-bell  waveth 
Hies  the  virgin  ere  the  day. 
And  her  golden  tresses  laveth. 
Stealing  bright  as  heav'n  away. 
E'en  the  eye,  all  red  with  weeping. 
Loves  to  drink  the  liquid  spar. 
Till,  through  dewy  halo  peeping. 
Kindly  shines  the  morning  star. 
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O   (ben,  let  me  not  forego  thee, 
Balm  for  every  earthly  smart! 
Gently  on  mine  eyelids  throw  thee, 
Softly  steep  my  thirsting  heart 
Give  me  youth  and  minstrel  passion. 
Grant  me  forms  of  heav'n  to  view, 
To  the  snn  my  bold  gaze  fashion, 
Fresh  and  gentle  morning  dew ! 
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WINE  AND   BREAD. 

Socli  light  things  are  my  existence, 
Scaring  every  thought  of  pain; 
Vines  are  on  the  hilly  distance. 
Corn  is  blooming  on  the  plain. 

Soon  the  threshing  floors  will  thunder, 
And  the  noisy  mill  go  round; 
And  when  they  are  spent,  no  wonder 
If  the  creaking  wine-press  sound. 

Kindly  hostess,  thou  art  able. 
Sooth,  to  keep  a  nimble  score; 
When  thou  puttest  wine  on  table. 
Bread  is  always  there  before. 
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THE  SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 


Now,  bis  grand  career  completing. 
Most  the  snn  io  glory  sink. 
How  he  lingers,  ere  retreating 
Toward  the  Oceans  stilly  brink. 
Nature  too,  with  prescient  feeling, 
Marks  her  youthful  God's  decline. 
And  a  boding  calm  is  stealing 
O'er  the  western  landscape  line. 

Only  now,  the  quail,  that  utters 
Chiding  call  to  drowsy  day, 
To  the  spent  gleam's  fainting  flutters 
Warbleth  wild  her  notes  away, 
While  the  lark  too  soareth  singing 
High  above  the  scented  vale, 
Better  thus  a  last  look  flinging 
Toward  the  radiance  sunk  and  pale. 
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THE  POPPY. 

Upon  the  western  breezes 
The  poppies  wave  and  shine; 
With  these  the  dream-god  pleases 
His  sleeping  brow  to  twine: 
Now,  bright  and  purple,  waving 
With  evening's  crimson  glow. 
Now  pale  as  moonlight  paving 
The  wintry  fleece  of  snow. 

"Take  heed",  they  said,  "the  sleeper 
That  wears  a  poppy  crown. 
To  sombrous  realms,  and  deeper. 
Is  dreamily  borne  down. 
And  even,  when  he  waketh. 
The  spell-work  scarcely  ends. 
For  shadowy  forms  he  taketh 
His  lov'd  and  dearest  friends."' 

In  life's  young  morning  hours, 
1,  too,  was  thus  bested; 
^"Sinid  a  vale  of  flowers 
1  laid  my  weary  head : 
Then  softly,  in  a  minute. 
Arose  their  fragrant  steam. 
Life  look'd  a  picture  in  it. 
The  Real  became  a  dream! 
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Since  then,  all  else  misgiving. 
No  thought  but  this  will  do,— 
My  pictarM  world's  the  living. 
My  dream's  the  pore  and  true. 
The  shades,  that  flit  before  me. 
Are  clear  as  stars  to  ken; 
Wave,  poet-poppy,  o'er  me, 
For  ever  wave  as  then. 
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THE  MALLOW. 

Once  again  art  thou  before  me? 
Paly  mallow^  bloomest  thou? 
Oh  I  the  chill  wind  passeth  o'er  me, 
All  my  Spring  is  fading  now! 
Child  thou  art  of  autumn's  hour, 
Born  beneath  a  fading  sun;  — 
Rose,  within  whose  scentless  bower 
After  blossom  bloometh  none. 

Welcome  I  would  give  thee  gladly, 
Shon'st  thou  not  in  rosy  pride, 
Did'st  thou  not  belie  so  sadly 
Her  who  sweetly  bloom'd  and  died. 
Tell  me  not  of  Spring's  returning, 
'Twere  but  empty  show  in  thee. 
With  thy  comely  robe  of  mourning, 
With  thy  soft  bright  tracery. 
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TRAVBl. 

Travel^  my  good  friends,  ye  bid  me, 
Give  my  prison'd  thoughts  a  change, 
Of  the  day's  cramp'd  doings  rid  me, 
And  betake  myself  to  range. 
And  yet  1  have,  all  the  fonder, 
Made  my  vow  I  will  not  roam. 
Happier  far,  than  when  1  wander, 
Freer,  richer,  here  at  home. 

Through  the  endless  pathways  winding. 
Measuring  o'er  th'  exhaustless  vale, 
On  the  oft-trod  bridges  finding. 
Day  by  day,  a  moving  tale. 
Oft  when,  on  my  way  advancing. 
Lone  it  seems  to  thought  and  eye. 
Past  me  in  the  Islear  noon  glancing 
Come  dear  shades  of  days  gone  by. 

When  the  sun  his  last  ray  flingeth^ 

Fancy  wakes  the  inward  war. 

And  from  mountain  summits  wingeth 

Unto  fabled  isles  afar. 

Soon  as  peep  the  stars  through  ether, 

Mightier  yearnings  fill  my  soul. 

Worlds  on  worlds  she  leaves  beneath  her. 

Soaring  for  her  heavenly  goal. 

6 
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Past  and  fntnre  are  before  me. 
Dreams  of  yoath,  the  old  and  new. 
Heaven's  boundless  regions  o'er  me 
Here  are  erery  hour  in  view. 
So,  my  friends  now,  ye  may  ponder 
Where  and  wherefore  1  should  roam^ 
For  this  heart's  too  prone  to  wander 
'Mid  the  quiet  sphere  of  home. 
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A  WANDERER'S  CAROLS. 

1.   FABEVni. 

Fare  thee  well,  love,  fare  thee  well; 
Oh,  to-day  we  sever! 
Give  the  kiss,  the  kiss  to  tell 
How  we  part  for  ever. 

Gull  a  blossom  from  the  tree 
In  the  garden  blowing. 
But  no  fruit,  no  fruit  for  me, 
May  not  wait  its  growing. 


2.    PARTDie. 

And  must  we,  must  we  sever 
My  only  earthly  bliss  ? 
One  kiss,  then  part  for  ever, 
With  heart  to  heart  like  this? 

Ah,  lov'd  one,  do  they  sever 
Who  kiss  and  clasp  them  thus  ? 
Can  any  part  for  ever 
With  heart  to  heart  like  us  ? 


6* 
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3.    FBRiWiT. 

How  pleasant  to  rest  'neath  the  greenwood's  shade, 
When  the  blithe  singing  birds  in  the  tree  are; 
But  why  do  ye  sing  to  my  beating  heart  so? 
0  whisper  me^  what  of  our  love  do  yc  know  ? 
So  far  away  as  ye  are. 

How  pleasant  to  rest  on  the  streamlet's  brink, 
Where  the  sweet-smelling  wild  flowers  greet  one ; 
Who  bid  ye,  ye  flowerets  hitherward  rove  ? 
Oh  1  are  ye  a  pledge  of  affiectionate  love 
From  her  far  away,  from  the  sweet  one? 


4.    MeRHINe  SONG. 

We  scarcely  yet  can  see  the  sun, 
The  morning  bells  are  hardly  done 
Within  the  dark  deep  valley. 

How  still  the  forest's  wide  extent! 
The  little  birds  dream  their  merriment, 
To  song  they  cannot  rally. 

Yet  Fve  been  in  the  fields  so  long, 

And  already  have  fashion'd  forth  this  my  song, 

And  caroird  it  loud  and  gaily. 
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5.  iKHT-joimimm. 


I  ride  oat  into  the  gloom  afar^ 
No  moon  to  light  me;  no  kindly  stir; 
The  chilly  winds  are  wailing;— 
Dow  often,  when  I  pass'd  this  way, 
The  golden  sunshine  laughing  lay. 
Or  came  on  Zephyr  sailing. 

I  ride  along  by  the  garden  dark, 

How  whistles  the  wind  on  the  trees'  dry  bark; 

The  leaves  how  sear  and  harried  I 

Here  often,  when  the  roses  throve. 

And  all  was  given  to  joy  and  love, 

With  my  sweet  love  1  tarried. 

But  now  the  sunshine's  smiles  are  o'er. 
The  blooming  roses  are  no  more. 
And  she  1  lov'd  is  sleeping;  — 
No  moon  to  light  me,  no  kind  star. 
In  winter's  storm  1  ride  afar, 
My  mantle  closer  keeping. 


e.  wuiTER.jeinuiETim. 

So  cold  the  breath  of  Winter, 
The  busy  crowds  are  gone; 
The  torrent's  flow  is  stinter. 
But  1  must  wander  on. 
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The  son  is  waxing  dimmer. 
And  shorter  grows  the  day, 
Love  sheds  a  weary  glimmer^ 
And  pleasure  wanes  away. 

0  would  'twere  not  so  hilly. 
For  that's  the  village  spire; 
And  though  my  heart  be  chilly. 
My  hands  shall  feel  the  fire. 


7.   DEPARTURE. 


And  so  the  town  and  I  are  parted. 
Where  I  have  liv*d  this  many  a  day, 
1  rattle  forward  lightsome-hearted, 
Yet  no  one  speeds  me  on  my  way. 

My  coat  they  neither  tore  nor  tatter'd, 
(And  'twere  a  shame  to  serve  it  so) 
Nor  bit  my  cheek,  which  less  had  mattered, 
In  sheer  exuberance  of  woe. 

None  found  their  sleep  curtail'd  in  measure  ^ 
Because  next  day  I  had  to  start, 
I  left  it  to  their  private  pleasure;— 
But  one  I  ia  regret  at  heart. 
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8.  i  momi  iMmm. 

A  landlord  once,  with  civil  air,.. 
Receiv'd  me  in  his  mansion; 
A  golden  sign  was  swinging  there 
Upon  a  tall  high' stanchion. 

It  was  the  goodly  i^tple-tree 
Of  whose  house  I  avail'd  me, 
Sweet  loscioQS  fare  he  spread  ^r.  me. 
And  plenteonsly  regal'd  me. 

Of  those,  that  sought  his  green  home-stead. 
There  came  a  light-wing'^  number, 
Who  leap'd  about  and  banquetted. 
Then  sung  themselves  to  slumber. 

My  rest  was  sweet,  as  sweet  could  be. 
My  conch,  a  soft  green  meadow; 
My  host,  as  coverlet  for  me, 
Sent  down  his  own  cool  shadow. 

I  begg'd  my  bill ,  —  he  shook  his  poll,— 
The  items,  he'd  forgot  'em, 
0  may  his  house,  the  good  old  soul. 
Be  biess'd  from  top  to  bottom! 
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9.  m  nraw  ms. 


0  break  not,  fottcriog  plank,  with  mel 
Stand,  rock,  that  look'st  so  threateningly  I 
Ye  heavens,  fail  not  in;  great  world,  remain 
Unshaken,  till  Fm  by  my  love  again* 
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THE  DEMCATION  OF  TIB  mVSL 

The  house  is  on  the  destin'd  tfoty 
Though  roofd  and  brick'd  in  it  is  net; 
Bat  rain  and  son  can  creep  in  stiU, 
From  top  to  botton,  where  they  will. 
Then  let  as  pray  the  world's  Great  Master 
To  ward  off  every  ill  disaster^ 
And  send,  from  heaven's  glorioas  tent. 
Good  luck  upon  our  tenement 
And  first,  may  He  vouchsafe  to  bless 
Andi^give  the  garner  plenteousness, 
The  parlour—active  godliness, 
The  kitchen—thrift  and  cleanliness, 
The  stable—health,  that  special  boon. 
The  celJar--good  wine  for  lord  or  loon; 
The  doors  and  windows  guard  from  sin. 
That  nought  unholy  enter  in. 
But  soon  across  this  doorway  new 
Come  springing  childhood's  artless  crew; 
Now,  quick  my  men,  fall  to  this  minute. 
Brick  up  the  house,  a  blessing's  in  it! 
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THE  WEDDING-SONG  BEHIKD  ITS  THE. 

Too  oft,  when  poet  pondereth; 
He  finds  the  Muse  at  fault; 
From  land  to  land  she  wandereth 
Without  a  place  of  halt. 
Too  dreamy  she,  or  idle, 
To  mark  the  hours'  chime. 
And,  even  when  hid  to  bridal, 
A  sorry  judge  of  time. 

But  now,  at  your  collation, 
Though  late  beyond  a  doubt, 
She  craves  consideration. 
That  she  be  not  shut  out. 
For  Fortune,  in  her  splendour. 
Can  bring  no  brighter  day, 
Than  when  we  sing  the  tender 
The  happy  bridal-lay. 
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TEA-SONG. 


Ye  strings,  my  light  hand  scarcely  raises, 
O  yield  me  soft  and  gentle  strains, 
The  tenderest  theme  demands  your  praises. 
The  tenderest  thing  that  earth  contains. 

In  India's  land  of  mythic  glory, 
Where  Spring  may  never  know  <iecay, 
0  Tea,  the  very  myth  of  story, 
Thou  whil'st  thy  flowery  youth  away. 

None  dare  from  thee  thy  honey  sunder* 
Except  the  little  thin-lipp'd  bee; 
And  only  lovely  birds  of  wonder 
Attune  their  note  in  praise  of  thee. 

When  lovers,  pledg'd  to  those  who  love  them, 
Beneath  thy  fragrant  shade  repair. 
Thou  gently  shak'st  thy  boughs  above  them. 
And  streVst  thine  odorous  blossom  there. 

And  though  beside  thy  native  rivers 
By  purest  sunshine  cherish'd  thus, 
A  lovely  handicraft  delivers 
Thy  gentle  virtues  e'en  to  us. 
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For,  safe  from  sneer  or  deed  of  malice, 
Thou  reign'st  the  ladies'  blissful  thenfe; 
We  see  them  wield  the  fragrant  chalice, 
Like  nymphs  beside  the  sacred  stream. 

Man's  blunter  taste,  a  stranger  to  thee, 
Thy  potent  virtues  cannot  tell; 
But  woman's  soft  lip  thrilling  through  thee 
Can  probe  at  once  thy  magic  spell. 

E'en  I,  the  bard,  unkindly  callous, 
Have  never  known  thy  wonders  yet. 
Yet  'twere  profane,  what  ladies  tell  us 
To  call  in  question  or  forget. 

Ye  strings,  my  light  hand  scarcely  raises. 
Surcease  in  softly  dying  strains; 
For  woman's  lip  more  fitly  praises 
The  fcnd'rest  thing  that  earth  contains. 
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A  PORK -SOUP  SONG. 


To-day,  as  squares  with  aocient  rule, 
We've  kiird  a  porker  sprightly, 
And  he's  a  Jewish  squeamish  fool 
Who  holds  such  fare  unsightly. 
Long  live  the  porkers,  wild  and  tame, 
They  do  live,  great  and  small,  the  same; 
Blondinas  and  bmnettas. 


Then  scruple  not,  my  friends,  to  day 

To  lay  to,  to  your  wishes. 

And  give  the  goblet  ample  play 

Among  the  savoury  dishes. 

They  rhyme  so  patly,  wine  and  swine, 

And  eating  pork  is  thirsty  work, 

The  throttle  needs  the  bottle. 


And  our  noble  sour  krout. 

Forget  it,  shall  Wf^ever! 

A  German  found  the  secret  out. 

So  German  'tis  for  ever. 

With  such  a  morsel,  soft  and  white 

Among  the  krout,  we  have  a  sight 

Like  Venus  in  the  roses. 
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And,  if  by  fairy  fingers  then 

The  fairy  flesh  be  parted, 

The  German's  bosom  leaps  again. 

He  feels  so  lightsome-hearted. 

Bat  Copid  smiles,  nor  smiles  amiss. 

He  thinks  that  they,  who  wish  to  kiss. 

Had  better  use  their  napkins. 

Then  blame  me  not,  friends,  if  ray  lay 

Of  pork  and  porker  warble. 

For  often  thoughts  of  potent  sway 

Are  caird  forth  by  a  bauble. 

You  know  that  well-establish'd  fact. 

That  swine  display  a  certain  tact 

For  pearls  upon  occasion. 
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DKINRIN6  SONG. 

This  thirsty  year!  What  shall  1  do? 

My  throat's  on  fire  the  whole  day  through, 

My  liver's  nearly  gone. 

Tm  like  a  fish  on  arid  sand 

Tm  like  the  famish'd  fallow  land 

Wine,  wine,  0  put  it  on. 

There's  sach  a  sultry  wind  astir! 
The  rain's  a  sorry  comforter, 
And  drink's  as  good  as  nought, 
I've  drunk  as  deep,  as  deep  can  he, 
And  yet,  so  far  from  helping  me, 
It  hisses  down  my  throat. 

What  hot  star  is't  that  rules  the  roast? 

My  marrow's  dry  as  any  toast; 

Vm  at  a  desperate  pass. 

'Tis  Cupid  perhaps,  —  Pshaw!  what  of  him? 

Maid,  fill  my  humper  to  the  brim. 

And  then  I'll  love  thee,  lass. 

Now,  if  'tis  just  the  same  with  ye. 

Wish  luck  to.  this  year's  wine  with  me, 

Ye  revellers  so  true; 

O  holy  Urban,  cheer  us  up. 

Bless  every  crop  that  fills  the  cup. 

And  we  will  bless  thee  too. 
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DR1N1UN6  SONG. 

We've  drunk  the  first  glass  out  and  out; 

Then  we'll  thiok  upoo  all  that's  worth  thinking 

about;  — 
What's  glorious  and  uproarious ! 

Then,  what  if  we  think  of  the  wild  wood  first. 

Its  raving  storms  unquiet; 

Of  the  bugle  horn,  and  the  hunting  burst, 

And  horse  and  hound  at  riot? 

How  the  stag  with  a  dash  through  the  water  goes  ? 

The  flood's  ^ite  whirl  has  bound  hira ; 

How  the  huntsman  whoops  to  the  scent  and  halloos, 

The  deadly  shots  fly  round  him? 

We've  drunk  the  first  glass  out  and  out; 

Then  we'll  think  upon  all  that's  worth  thinking 

about; — 
What's  glorious  and  uproarious! 

Then  what  if  we  think  on  the  wilder  sea, 

And  hear  the  billows  beating, 

The  thunder  rolling  magnificently. 

The  whirlwind's  din  repeating? 

See,^  how  the  little  hark  heaves  and  groans! 

How  mast  and  cordage  fail  her; 

And  hear  the  distress-gun's  booming  tones 

And  the  curse  of  the  careless  sailor. 
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We've  drunk  Che  first  glass  out  and  out; 

Then  we'll  think   upon  all  that's  worth  thinking 

about; — 
What's  glorious  and  uproarious! 

So  what  of  roe  think  of  war's  wild  chance^ 

And  Germans  in  fight  engaging^ 

Of  the  ringing  sword,  and  the  shivering  lance. 

And  the  snorting  coursers  raging? 

Of  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  trump's  shrill  call 

Speeding  forth  the  beleaguering  power. 

The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  breach  of  the  wall. 

And  the  crash  of  the  toppling  tower? 

We've  drunk  the  first  glass  out  and  out; 

Then  we'll   think  upon  all  that's  worth  thinking 

about;— 
Whaf  s  glorious  and  uproarious ! 

Then  what  of  we  think  of  the  last  great  day 

And  the  angel  clarions  calling, 

The  graves  that  are  rifted,  the  thunder's  play, 

And  the  stars  from  (he  firmament  falling: 

The  yawning  hell-gulf  roaring  loud, 

Its  torrent  of  wild  flame  spouting ; 

Or,  high  above  the  gilded  cloud. 

The  saints  in  triumph  shouting? 

We've  drunk  the  first  glass  out  and  out; 

Then  we'll  think  upon  all  that's  worth   thinking 

about;— 
What's  glorious  and  uproarious! 
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Thea^  after  (he  wood  and  the  wilderio^  chace. 
And  Oeeaa's  billows  heaving, 
And  the  fight  of  Gennaas,  face  to  face, 
And  the  day  where  there's  no  reprieving. 
Oh  1  a  thought  for  ourselves  but  mete  appears. 
For  our  vociferous  singing,  , 

Our  loud  Hurra!  and  lengthen'd  cheers, 
Our  glasses'  joyous  ringing. 

WeVe  drunk  the  first  gisss  out  and  out; 

Then  well  think  upon  all  that's  worth  thinking 

about;— 
What's  glorious  and  uproarious! 
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THE  LAY  or  A  GEIHAN  IINSniL 

In  days  of  olden  glory, 
1  sang  me  many  a  lay 
And  many  a  good  old  story 
or  Love  and  Wine  and  May. 
Now  vain  would  be  th'  endeavour, 
And  spiritless  the  theme, 
Its  pride  is  gone  for  ever,  * 
My  fatherland's  a  dreamt 

As  old  historians  give  it, 
The  Catti  ring'd  a  limb. 
And  none  might  move  the  rivet 
Till  foe  was  slain  by  him. 
My  country  bids  me  fetter 
My  patriot  mind  and  tongue, 
Till  1  have  serv'd  her  better 
Her  warrior  ranks  among. 

And  though  my  hopes  repose  on 

No  lofty  hero-name. 

And  though  my  ditty  flows  on 

To  lowlier  simpler  fame, 

My  country's  strife  is  glorious 

And  'twere  a  noble  thing 

To  sing  her  sons  victorious. 

Her  noble  Right  to  sing. 
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ON  THE  CHILD  OF  A  mW. 

Welcome  to  as,  poet  child. 

Who  through  life's  gold  gate  hast  broken ! 

Fitting  gift  for  thee  are  styVd 

Songs  and  words  of  prophet  token.. 

Times  august  beheld  thy  bloonung, 
Wondr6ns  days  of  sombre  cast. 
Holy  war>  in  thunder  booming. 
O'er  thine  infantj^  sleep  hath  past. 

Sleep,  and  in  that  happy  slumb'ring 
Dream  thy  birth-right  reveries; 
Shining  skies  and  green  woods  numbering 
Stars  and  flowers  and  blossom'd  trees. 

Seel  The  tempest  checks  its  madness; 
Gloom  and  carnage  fade  away ; 
Thou  appear'st  in  virgin  gladness 
Heralding  Love's  better  sway. 

What  alone  as  yearning  presage 
To  thy  father's  song  was  given, 
Falleth  now,  a  blissful  message 
Rich  in  life,  on  thee  from  heaven. 
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rORWARiS. 

Forwards!  hark !  the  war-note  proud  ! 
Forwards,  Russia  cries  aloud: 
Forwards! 

Prussia  hears  the  word  of  pride, 
Marks  its  gladly,  speeds  it  wide! 
Forwards! 

Up  then,  mighty  Austria  too! 
Shew  thyself  as  odiers  do; 
Forwards! 

Up,  thou  ancient  Saxon  land! 
Forwards  with  them,  hand  in  hand: 
Forwards! 

Bavaria,  Hesse,  join  the  ranks! 
Rhinewards,  Suahians  and  Franks! 
Forwards! 

Forwards!  Holland,  Netherlands, 
High  your  swords,  and  free  your  handa! 
Forwards! 

Hail!  all  hail,  ye  Switzers  free.— 
Lorrain,  Alsace,  Burgundy! 
Forwards! 
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Forwards!  Spaio  and  Albion! 
Let  the  warrior  cause  be  one ! 
Forwards! 

Forwards!  where  the  brave  resort: 
Fair  the  wind  and  nigh  the  port! 
Forwards! 

Forwards  is  Field-Marshal  too, 
Forwards!  soldiers,  brave  and  true! 
Forwards! 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  VICTORY. 

All  was  so  gloomy^  dead  and  drear, 
111  bodiDgs  rang  in  every  ear; 
And  hai^h  on  every  ear  they  broke 
Like  twilight  bird's  ill-omen'd  croak; 

The  ill  news  speeds  the  country  throogh. 
And  darkling  pictures  follow  too, 
Of  luckless  discord,  treacherous  deed, 
And  trampling  down  of  noble  seed. 

The  friends  of  evil  deal  elate 

The  spiteful  laugh,  the  gibe  of  hate ; 

In  earnest  guise  the  good  attend. 

And  wait  and  wonder  where  'twill  end. 

Then,  o'er  the  Rhine,  a  murmur  loud 
Gomes  bursting  through  the  thunder  cloud; 
Is't  eagle  proud  on  sunward  fling. 
Or  swans  more  tuneful  on  the  wing? 

From  golden  light  the  song  breaks  out,— 
''The  Lord  leaves  not  His  own  in  doubt, 
I^or  aught  so  sacred  doth  deride" : 
Victoria!  God  is  oil  our  side! 
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TOMTHOTHES-COONnT. 

1  fain  would  dedicate  to  thee 
These  lays,  my  mother-eountry  dear. 
For  thoo  the  newly-ris'n,  the  free, 
Art  all  my  fancy  dwells  on  here. 

But  thou  hast  seen  thy  heroes  hleed 
Thy  yoathfal  chivalry  decay. 
Such  holy  sacrifices  need 
No  sequel  from  the  poet's  lay. 
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THE  6EIUUN  LAN6DA6B  ONMN. 

Approved  men  of  learoing. 
In  German  speech  discerning, 
Unite,  with  willing  hand. 
The  faulty  tn  abolish, 
To  regalate  and  {lolish 
The  language  of  their  land. 

Thus,  whilst  they  are  diV«cting, 

Determining,  perfecting 

Its  native  form  and  grace, 

May  now  the  gatherM  nation 

In  lively  emulation 

The  noble  scheme  embrace. 

Yea!  free  it  from  obscurity. 
Impart  a  heart-bom  purity 
And  softness  to  the  whole ; 
That  strength  and  rich  vibration, 
That  glow  and  animation 
Which  lighten  from  the  soul. 

Unsparingly  exposing 
False  speech  and  subtle  glosing. 
Make  truth  its  banner  bright: 
Let  only  virtuous  feeling. 
O'er  German  bosoms  stealing, 
To  German  speech  invite. 
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Away  from  wanton  wooing 
And  all  lascivious  doing 
Its  stately  inarch  remove; 
But  to  its  care  surrender 
The  timorousness  tender 
That  tells  of  faithful  love. 

The  artful  court-fed  lisper. 
With  his  complacent  whisper, 
Pollutes  its  every  tone; 
'Tis  giv'n  to  echo  proudly, 
Where  freedom^s  sons  call  loudly 
For  freedom  to  the  throne. 

If  thus  its  augmentation, 
Improvement  and  lustration 
Ye  prosperously  prepare, 
They'll  say  of  every  meeting 
Where  Germans  give  their  greeting,- 
<<A  God  is  breathing  there!" 
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THE  DULLNESS  •?  THE  TIMES. 

O  say,  when  first  did  garland-wreathings 
Or  flying  ball  beguile  the  day? 
When  danc'd  they  first  to  Music's  breathings. 
Or  sped  the  froward  forfeit-play? 

Ah!  long,  long  gone  by  days  of  blessing 
Prodac'd  what  ours  could  never  yield. 
When  gath'ring  rage  scarce  brooks  suppressing 
And  nations  throng  the  battle-field. 


TUB  NEW  FAUY  TALE. 

Fain  were  I  to  wake  the  lyre 
Where  the  golden  fairies  stray, 
But  a  spirit  sterner,  higher, 
Bids  me  speed  my  ling'ring  lay. 

Liberty  is  now  my  fairy, 
And  the  Right's  my  hero  bold; 
Up  then,  champion,  brave  and  wary. 
Slay  the  dragon  in  her  hold. 
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A   PROSPECT. 

Is  it  then  song's  bounden  daty 
To  be  ever  grave  and  shrill? 
Mnst  the  field  of  mirthful  beauty 
Lie  uncultivated  still? 

When  they've  clear  d  the  forest  for  us, 
And  have  drain'd  the  marsh  and  fen, 
On  the  bright  son  shining  o'er  us, 
Moy'd  to  tears,  we'll  gaze  again. 


TO  MOTHERS. 


Mothers,  who  with  tender  gaze 
O'er  fy our  infants  fondly  hover. 
And  with  prophet  eye  discover 
Guerdons  fair  for  future  days. 

Oh!  for  once,  with  searching  glance 
Probe  their  looks,  and  tell  us  whether 
Fields,  their  fathers  fought  together. 
Will  their  children's  weal  enhance. 
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TO  YtUNG  GIPLS, 

Trust  me,  that  I  feel  for  ye. 
Poor  youDg  maidens,  sensibly! 
That  ye've  chauc'd  upon  a  day 
When  there's  little  dance  or  play. 

For  it  is  a  maiden's  doom 
Soon  to  shed  her  beauty's  bloom; 
And  still  less  can  blossom  last 
Now  the  storm-wind  flies  so  fast. 

Ah!  your  youth  oft  seems  to  me 
Pass'd  so  sadly,  joylessly; 
That  your  only  refuge  now 
Must  be  true  love's  faithful  vow. 
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THE  NEW  mSE. 

'MoDg  the  lawyers,  and  to  read  'em 
Did  my  nature  grievous  wrong, 
I  but  half  made  good  my  freediam 
From  the  witching  thrall  of  song. 
To  the  boy -god  with  the  band  on 
Many  a  warm  lay  told  Us  talc: 
Not  a  scrap  conld'st  thou  lay  hand  on. 
Goddess  of  the  sword  and  scale. 

Now,  the  times  and  Moses  changing 
Bring  a  season  sterner  far, 
Nor  doth  aught  my  bosom  ranging 
Wake  the  glow  of  minstrel  war^— 
As  when,  thou,  in  emblemed  glory, 
Themis,  com*st  thy  throne  to  mount, 
Bidding  nations  plead  their  story. 
Calling  princes  to  account. 
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1.   ON  THE  18^  OF  OCTOBBB,  1815. 

TO 

BURGOMASTER  U.UPFEL, 

imiSEHTAnVE  9EmT  POI  TIE  CHT  OF  STOTTCAIT. 


They  DoMy  fought  Che  fight  of  nations. 
The  stranger  fled  the  German  plain, 
Yet  Oh!  amid  their  exultations. 
Oppression's  traces  still  remain. 
There's  many  an  imag'd  God  that  towers 
From  forth  a  soaken  eity's  grave, 
And  many  a  sacred  right  of  ours, 
That  breathes  'mid  ruin,  we  must  save, 

Yet  saving  all,  or  building  newly, 
A  wortl^less  ple<)ge  of  weal  affords. 
When  love  and  faffh  unite  not  truly 
The  people  and  the  people's  lords. 
On  princely  rights,  the  boon  of  heaven. 
The  German  ne'er  profanely  trod; 
But  still  he  loves  the  freedom  given 
The  form  erect  bestow'd  by  God. 
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'Tisfthus,  in  firm  association, 
Ye  faithfai  champions  onward  press 
To  rear  upon  the  old  foundation 
A  future  race's  happiness. 
Each  sordid  benefit  despising, 
0  be  ye  dauntless^  tireless,  true. 
And,  thnme  alike  and  people  prizing, 
Retain  their  birth -right  claims  in  view. 


Then  now,  with  festive  pride  before  us, 
And  thousand  fires  in  brilliant  glow, 
Which,  wher  ethey  fail  the  mountains  o'er  us, 
Warm  every  throbbing  heart  below. 
Let  one  unanimous  endeavour 
Be  ours,  while  assembled  thus, 
To  hail  his  name  as  dear  for  ever. 
Who  is  so  truly  one  with  us. 


Who,  born  'mong  us,  with  us  united. 
Esteems  our  weal  his  best  reward. 
And,  fondly  by  our  love  requited, 
Our  dearest  rights  isjproud  to  guard. 
Who,  fearlessly  his  path  pursuing, 
When  dreadly  rag'd  the  stormy  strife. 
As  tireless  now  in  nobly  doing, 
To  this  new  work  devotes  his  life. 
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0!  vain  are  words,  ye  faithful  sires, 
>Vhen  hearts  with  gratitude  o'crnin, 
And  vainly  now  the  tongue  aspires 
To  tell  how  yours  and  ours  are  one. 
When  late,  at  prayer's  more  solemn  hour, 
Ye  heard  and  worshipped  with  the  throng, 
The  silence  spake  with  greater  power 
Than  all  the  jubilee  of  song. 


Then,  noble  one,  the  board  before  thee 
Invites  to  thoughts  of  festive  cheer; 
And  oh!  if  care  would  mantle  o'er  thee. 
Bethink  thee  of  a  future  year; 
When,  memory  of  the  strife  recurring, 
Its  blessings  'twill  be  ours  to  see, 
And  young  fruit  in  the  bud  be  stirring, 
That,  in  the  seed,  was  sown  by  thee. 


8* 
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2.   THE  GOOD  OLD  BIGQT. 


Whene'er  to  quaff  their  good  old  wine 
My  countrymen  unite,  ■* 

The  first  of  toasts  in  which  they  join 
Shall  be  the  Good  Old  Right. 

The  Right,  in  which  our  Sovereign's  pride 
Hath  found  a  bulwark  strong, 
^hich,  through  the  country  far  and  wide. 
Protects  the  poor  from  wrong. 

The  Right,  that  fram'd  those  wholesome  laws* 
Which  none  may  dare  gainsay; 
Which  public  makes  the  culprit's  cause. 
Yet  iureth  to  obey. 

The  Right  which  neither  impost  fell 
Nor  reckoning  dark  can  foil; 
Which,  o'er  the  treasury  sentinel, 
Is  chary  of  our  toil. 

That  ever  o'er  our  good  church-land 
A  guardian  light  hath  shone; 
Or,  holding  out  a  kindly  hand, 
Hath  led  young  Genius  on. 
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The  Right  which  bids  each  freeman  arm 
And  bids  each  freeman  sing. 
How  he  would  fight  in  war's  alarm 
For  ooontry  and  for  king. 

By  which,  to  him  who  pants  to  rove, 
All  lands  are  open  thro^'n; 
But  which,  by  one  sweet  bond  of  love, 
Unites  him  to  his  own. 

The  Right,  with  whose  well-gotten  fame 
Whole  centuries  are  rife. 
And  which  the  patriot  loves  the  same 
With  his  dear  creed  or  life. 

The  Right,  that  one  disastrous  hour 
To  living  ruin  gave. 
But  which  anew  in  stayless  power 
Hath  risen  from  the  grave. 

Ahl  when  we  too  are  passed  hence 
O!  may  it  still  be  thus, 
Our  children's  children's  sare  defence, 
As  it  has  been  to  os. 

And  whctnsoe'er  the  good  old  wine 
My  countrymen  invite. 
The  ftrst  of  toasts,  in  which  they  join, 
Shall  be  the  Good  Okl  Right! 
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1  WflRTEMBERG. 


then  where  can'st  thou  be  wanting 
My  mother-country  dear? 
While  every  tongue  is  vaunting 
Thy  blessings  far  and  near. 

They  say,  thou  art  a  garden, 
Thou  art  a  paradise, 
Where  Nature,  kindly  warden^^ 
Rears  all  of  costly  price^ 

A  troth  to  last  for  eA-er 
An  honoured  tongue  made  plain,— 
"Though  potent  the  endeavour 
To  ruin  ihee,  'twere  vain." 

And  see  we  no|t  extending— 
Thy  froiUge,  like  a  sea? 
And  floods  of  wine  descending 
A  thousand  hills  on  ihee? 

Are  not  thy  fishes  swarming 
In  every  stream  and  lake? 
Thy  merry  hunters  forming 
in  thicket  and  in  braked 
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Blanch  not  a  myriad  fleeces 
Thine  Alp's'extended  plain? 
While  ox  or  horse  increases 
Thy  frugal  peasant's  gain? 

Are  not  thy  pinewood's  praises 
By  distant  craftsmen  told  ? 
The  iron,  thy  miner  raises 
And  e'en  the  mite  of  gold? 

Are  not  thy  dames  a  glory- 
Domestic,  kind,  and  tme? 
And  Weinsherg's  nohle  story 
In  memory  ever  new? 

Thy  men,  are  not  they  noted 
As  active,  frank,  apright,— 
To  peaceful  toil  devoted. 
And  valiant  when  they  fight? 

Thou  land  so  fairly  dight! 
Thou  race,  so  rich  in  blessing! 
Where,  where's  Uie  Good  Old  Right, 
The  all  that's  worth  possessing?! 
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4.   A  DIALOOni. 


"Still  trumpeting  the  Good  Old  Right! 
"How  petolant  of  Diood!" 
I  gladly  keep  the  Old  in  sight, 
Because  I  know  'ti9  good. 

'<The  Better,  not  the  Good  alone, 
"'Twere  sometimes  well  to  weigh." 
A  proof  of  Better  there  is  none. 
The  Good  is  clear  as  day. 

"But  wait  till  1  convince  thee  now, 
"And  with  thy  doabts  have  done/' 
By  no  one  man  I  make  my  vow, 
For  I  am  also  one. 

"Is  counsel  of  no  consequence? 
"Whose  follower  art  thou?" 
A  follower  of  the  honest  sense 
The  people  dare  avow. 

"I  see  that  thou  art  nearly  blind 
"To  quick  creative  power." 
1  father  praise  the  quiet  mind 
That  toiieth  hour  by  hour. 
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^'Trae  Genios  Ukes  the  lead  of  Time, 
"And  heavenward  seeks  to  shoot" 
What  yields  no  blossom  in  its  ^rinie 
Is  rotten  at  the  root 

"Tboa  comprehendest  but  in  part 
"Man's  overwhelming  woe." 
Thon  meanest  fairly,  but  thy  heart 
The  people  will  not  know. 
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5.  TO  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Blessing  on  your  work  be  spoken, 
Power  and  prudence  be  its  token; 
Never  fear  lest  blame  await  you, 
Let  not  praise  infatuate  you. 

Though  some  overwise  ones  cavil. 
While  their  puny  round  they  travel, 
Cling  with  resolute  endeavour 
To  the  Really  Right  for  ever. 

Though  the  heartless  or  the  jealous 
Gall  it  folly  to  be  zealous, 
Let  your  patriot  hearts  beat  higher,    * 
Fan  to  flame  the  inward  fire. 

Though  abusive  tongues  assail  you. 
Doubtful,  lest  pure  impulse  fail  you^ 
Be  your  deeds  a  truthful  dial 
Shining  out  in  storm  and  trial. 

For  the  faithful  service  rendered, 
Our  truest  thanks  are  tendered; 
And,  in  trustful  expectation^ 
We  will  wait  the  consummation. 
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%.   ON  THE  i$ » OF  OCTOBER,  1816. 


)f  hitherward  from  heaven  descending, 
A  minstrel  hero's  soul  could  fly, 
Whose  lot,  on  that  great  day  contending. 
It  was  to  conquer  and  to  die. 
Throughout  the  German's  wide  dominion 
His  song  like  flashing  steel  would  strike, 
Not  floating  thus  on  feeble  pinion, 
But  heaven-sped  and  thunder^like  I 


"Once  merrily  the  belfries  sounded, 
And  brightly  once  the  bonfires  rose; 
Bur,  why  the  festival  was  founded, 
Now  scarce  a  living  creature  knows. 
0!  well  might  they,  who  hover  o'er  you. 
Descend  once  more  where  strife  hath  been, 
Reope  their  bleeding  wounds  before  you. 
And  bid  you  thrust  your  fingers  in." 
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^^e  princes,  in  the  pride  of  power. 
Have  ye  forgot  the  day  of  fight, 
When,  prostrate  laid,  ye  learn'd  to  cower 
And  pay  the  homage  due  to  might? 
The  people  rove  your  bonds  ;  how  rarely, 
How/nobly  seal'd  their  loyal' vow; 
Then  feed  them  not  with  hope  so  fairly, 
And  falsify  your  promise  now*'. 


''Ye  people,  who  the  battle  breasted! 

Is  that  eventful  day  forgot? 

The  fairest  field  ye  e*er  contested 

How  comes  i(  it  availeth  not? 

Ye  crushM,  'tis  true,  the  tyrant  demon, 

But  still  your  souls  are  strange  to  light. 

And  ye  must  shame  the  name  of  freemen, 

Till  ye  have  gained  your  lawful  Right". 


''Sages!  must  ye  be  made  acquainted — 

Ye,  who  for  wisdom's  self  have  stood — 

How  honest  men,  unschool'd,  uniainted 

Paid  dues  upon  their  Right  in  blood. 

Or  do  ye  think  that  Time  will  rise 

A  Phoenix  from  the 'flames  that  wreathe  it, 

To  hatch  the  embryo  progenies 

That  ye  may  care  to  strew  beneath  it?*' 
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*'Ye  court-fed  counciUors  of  (Hiiices! 
With  cloudy  stars  on  breasts  as  cold, 
Scarce  conscious  how  round  Leipsic's  fences 
The  thunder-car  of  war  hath  roll'd;— 
Be  warned,  that  at  this  very  hour 
God  holds  His  grand  assize  on  high; 
But  go!  ye  heed  .no  mortal  power, 
And  spirit-voices  ye  deny." 

''Thus  have  I  sung  my  high  commission. 
And  now  1  soar  again  from  earth, 
What  there  hath  pressed  upon  my  vision. 
Among  the  saints  lil  publish  forth; 
Commending  nought,  and  nothing  blaming; 
Methought  all  comfortless  and  drear; 
Though  many  an  eye  fell  on  me  flaming, 
And  many  a  hea^  beat  loud  and  cle^r!" 
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7.   ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

Hey!  what  elf  has  dared,  this  season. 
Thus  to  mingle  with  the  grain 
Blighted  corn  and  other  treason 
Wont  to  turn  the  drowsy  brain? 
Cockles^  smut,  but  worse,  alas! 
Ergot  rank  and  darnel  grass! 

What  the  new  year's  grain  was  good  for 

Plainly  show'd  the  shooting  day, 

No  one  saw  the  prize  he  stood  for. 

No  one  hit  the  popinjay. 

In  the  new  beer  lurk'd,  alas! 

Ergot  rank  and  darnel  grass  1 

Bolting,  sifting,  fanning,  riddling. 
Turn  the  tainted  grain  about, 
Sort  the  finer  from  the  middling, 
Dresh  it,  thresh  it,  sweep  it  out. 
Out  with  smut,  and  least  let  pass 
Ergot  rank  or  darnel  grass! 

Ye,  who  in  our  name  deputed, 
Sow  the  new  eventful  seed, 
Sift  the  bad  grain  as  is  suited 
To  its  many  an  evil  deed. 
Out  with  it,  but  least  let  pass 
Ergot  rank  or  darnel  grass! 
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8.   DOMESTIC  LIBERTY. 

Come,  let  my  house  receive  thee, 
A  welcome  wanii  be  thine; 
Of  hat  and  cloak  relieve  thee. 
The  wanderer's  staff  resign. 

Take  high  place  at  my  table, 
As  suits  an  honoured  guest, 
And  I,  as  1  am  able, 
Will  give  thee  food  and  rest. 

If  cruel  wrong  hath  driven  thee 
In  sorrowing  mood  to  roam. 
Beneath  my  roof  be  given  thee 
A  dear  friend's  welcome  home. 

One  thing  alone  1  ask  thee. 
Inviolate  must  be 
My  fathers'  goodly  customs, 
My  house's  liberty. 
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9.   A  PATRIOT  BREAST. 

With  love  the  chronicles  (o  con, 
That  tell  our  fathers'  deeds, 
And  on  the  olden  soil  anon 
To  sow  those  goodly  seeds. 
Ry  such  memorial  plans  to  trace 
Our  countr}'*s  weal  aright, 
To  feel  aggrieved  at  its  disgrace, 
In  its  renown— delight 
Not  mindful  what  for  selfish  1 
But  what  for  All  were  best, 
0!  these  arc  tokens  that  imply 
A  truly  patriot  breast. 

What  'twas  our  fathers'  pride  to  rear 

To  shatter  stone  from  stone, 

And  summon  up  a  pile  of  air 

A  nothing  of  one's  own. 

The  trusty  few  we've  singled  out, 

To  slander  and  gainsay,— 

Because  they  dare  disdain  and  doubt 

A  plan  of  yesterday. 

To  cite  the  honour'd  names  of  old 

With  sneer  alone  and  jest, 

Bespeaks,  and  be  it  frankly  told. 

No  true,  no  patriot  breast. 
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r  A  brighter  light  hath  shone  of  kte, 
And  hope  awakes  again, 
While  History's  watchful  Genii  wait 
With  band  upon  the  pen. 
0  Prince,  whose  ancestors  could  raise 
Onr  fathers'  breasts  to  flame, 
'Neath  whose  triumphant  banner's  blaze 
Our  youth  hath  fought  for  fame; 
Behold,  unbiass'dly  behold 
And  lull  our  plaints  to  rest; 
Of  thee  be  eminently  told 
The  true,  the  patriot  breast. 
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10.  A  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH.  i8l7. 

The  wish^  that  fills  each  patriot  bosom, 
Will  be  to  see  the  han^est  blest ; 
Of  frost,  and  hail,  and  blighted  blossom. 
Good  angels  set  onr  fears  at  rest. 
And  with  the  com  of  late  so  scanty, 
And  with  the  wine  so  long  denied. 
May  this  year  in  its  horn  of  plenty 
Bring  in  the  Good  Old  Right  beside. 

In  wishing,  one  may  outrage  reason. 
And  wish  an  overweight  of  good; 
But  we  wish  nothing  out  of  season. 
We  wish  the  very  thing  we  should. 
For  man,  to  raise  his  body  higher. 
Demands  at  least  his  daily  bread; 
And  would  he  fan  the  spirit's  fire. 
It  must  with  liberty  be  fed. 
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11.  TO  THE  GHAMSEItS. 
ON   ST.   CUttTeriBR't   MT  1M7. 


Again  the  pregnant  scale  is  turnings 
The  olden  strife  revives  anew, 
The  day  is  come  to  sate  oar  yearning, 
"When  corn  and  chaff  must  bid  adieu : 
When  true  from  spurious  must  be  parted. 
And  sifted  out  each  taint  and  flaw. 
The  dauntless  from  the  craven-hearted. 
The  real  man  from  the  man  of  straw. 


Then  he  shall  claim  illustrious  token, 
Whose  fairest  lustre  is  the  Right; 
Who  holds  his  knightly  word  unbroken 
Shall  compass  then  the  name  of  Knight; 
As  Spiritual  he  be  respected. 
In  whom  there  works  a  spirit  free. 
And  Burgher's  name  with  him  connected 
Who  can  his  borough's  guardian  be. 

9* 
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Arouse  ye   theo^  aDd  guard  yonr  honour^ 
With  manly  purpose  meet  the  shock. 
Nor  be,  to  yours,  a  burden  on  her, 
To  other  lands  a  laughing-stock. 
We've  had  enough  negotiation. 
We've  had  enough  debating  too, 
We've  parchment  past  all  calculation, 
We  wait  the  final  word  from  you. 

And  if  it  fail  the  end  desired, 
Then  join  the  people's  ranks  anew. 
To  shrink  from  nought  the  j^ight  required 
Shall  be  a  proud  reward  to  you. 
Work  calmly  on,  remembering  even 
The  morn  of  freedom  soon  will  rise, 
'Tis  God  who  guides  the  sun  in  heaven. 
And  staylessly  he  cleaves  the  skies. 


^ 
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12.  THE  PRATER  OF  A  WCRTTEIDBR6BR. 

O  Thou  on  high,  eternal,  and  the  same, 
l^ho  gnard'st  the  nations,  whatsoe'er  they  he. 
So  surely  Thou  look'st  down  on  mine  and  me. 
Thou  see'st  our  sufferings.  Thou  see'st  our  shame. 

But  to  our  king.  Thy  servant  truly  hight, 
His  people's  plaintive  voice  can  never  go; 
Or,  did  he  know  it,  as  he  fain  would  know, 
Vfc  long  had  gain'd  again  our  dear  loVd  Right 

But  unto  Thee  unclos'd  is  every  gate. 
Each  dreadful  barrier  can  Thy  word  remove 
liVhich  soundeth  like  the  thunder  from  abore. 
O!  tell  our  king  how  his  lorn  people  wait! 
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13.  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ERNEST, 
DUKE  OF  SDABIA. 


(The  follow iag   is  the  prologue   to   •  Tragedy  by  the  author  of  these 

poems,  which  wts  performed   on  the  Aonivfrstry  of  the  CoustilutitM  of 

WArttemherg.  OcU   18th.   1819,  in  the  Royal    and  National   Theatre   in 

Stuttgart). 


A  solemn  scene  will  pass  before  yon  now;— 
The  curtain  rises  to  reveal  a  world 
Which  long  ago  went  down  the  stream  of  time; 
And  battles  too,  that  long  have  been  fought  out, 
Will  here  renew  once  more  their  stormy  strife. 

Two  men,  both— noble,  trusty,  good  and  brave, 
Two  friends  in  truest  bond  bound  fast  till  death, — 
Praiseworthy  names  of  German  hero-days— 
These  you  will  see  as  wanderers,  lone  and  bann'd. 
And  see  them  perish  fighting  in  despair, 


It  is  the  curse  of  every  luckless  land 
Where  liberty  and  law  are  prostrate  falFn, 
That  in  a  fruitless  unavailing  grief 
The  best,  the  noblest  souls  must  pine  away; 
That  they  who  feel  the  purest  patriot  glow 
Must  branded  be  as  traitors  to  their  country; 
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Whilst  tlMy  b«t  JMt  Miw  huYd  tbeiv  eoanlry't 

saviours 
Mast  fly  for  r^iige  to  the  stranger's  hearth. 
And,  while  the  choicest  power  goes  to  wreck. 
Fell  Arrogance  and  coward  Niniooage 
Spring  up  luxuriant  in  the  breath  of  helL 
How  different  is  it,  when,  from  stormy  times 
Law,  Order  Liberty,  and  manly  Rights 
Rise  straggling  ap  and  strike  a  healthy  root 
Then,  they  who  sullen  in  the  distance  stood 
Press  cheerly  forward  to  the  burgher  ranks; 
Then  every  heart  and  every  hand  is  busy 
In  lively  furtherance  of  the  general  weal ; 
The  throne  shines  out,  the  town  awakes,  and  then 
Green  show  the  fields,  and  men  look  free  and  proud; 
The  Prince's  and  the  People's  Rights  are  one. 
Like  closely  interwoven  elm  and  vine: 
And  every  one  to  guard  the  sacred  bond 
Is  fain  to  spend  his  substance  and  his  blood. 


We  gladly  fly  a  present  scene  of  gloom 
To  cheer  us  in  the  gayer  field  of  Art ; 
And  for  Reality's  corroding  cares 
We  seek  a  balsam  in  the  poet's  dreams. 
Then  let  hiro,  whom  the  acted  scene  to-day 
May  pain  perchance,  remember  to  his  comfort 
What  festival  this  very  day  we  hold; 
Then  may  he  see  for  what  these  heroes  died. 
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Still  gods  descend  upon  this  nether  world. 

Still  thoughts  which  man  holds  dearest,  spring  to  life. 

Yea!  even  now  in  these  hewildering  days, 

A  Prince  appears,  and  of  his  own  free  will 

Extends  his  people  generously  his  hand. 

To  seal  the  bond  of  Order  and  of  Right. 

Ye  all  have  seen  it,  witness  be  ye  all, 

Engrave  it  on  thy  tablets.  History! 

All  hail  to  this  King:  to  his  people,  hail! 
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14.  A  riLGRIMAGB. 

I  sought  my  way,  with  staff  in  hand. 

Through  Germany  to  wind; 

They  prais'd  it  more  than  any  land 

For  manners  and  for  mindl 

I  tarried  from  the  land  afar 

Where  orange-allies  hlow. 

Where  hunbler  herbs  in  blossom  are. 

That  land  I  long'd  to  know. 

I  first  pass'd  through  the  prince's  gate 
To  where  the  arts  are  crown'd. 
Where  high  alcove  and  room  of  state 
With  imaged  gods  shine  round: 
A  tree  they  seem'd,  that  could  not  bear 
From  common  soil  to  shoot. 
That  proudly  grew  in  upper  air. 
Yea,  turn'd  to  heaven  its  root. 

1  sought  the  high  scholastic  chair 
That  chas'd  each  darkling  doubt; 
I  saw  the  prophet-tripod  where 
True  liberty  speaks  out— 
Where  spirits  plagu'd  with  useless  pelf 
The  cunning  master  frees, 
Because  his  high  corporeal  self 
Is  tolerably  at  ease. 
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The  sftger's  grove  I  sped  to  now 

To  breatbe  a  genial  air^ 

And,  gathering  laurel  from  the  bough, 

A  noble  bard  sat  there. 

No  time  had  he  to  note  the  pain 

With  which  a  people  smart. 

He  ponder'd  oer  and  o'er  again 

His  mighty,  mangled  heart. 


I  enter'd  next  the  temple-hall. 
How  pure  the  doctrine  ran! 
Within  were  brothers,  one  and  all, 
Without  were  lord  and  man: 
The  burden  of  the  priest's  discourse 
Was  ^^erouch  thee  and  be  still;" 
The  bible  seem'd  a  hobby-horse 
For  kings  to  ride  at  will. 


I  gave  the  citisen  a  call. 

To  think  of  it,  how  sweet! 

There,  far  from  noise  and  party-brawl. 

True  blisaand  virtue  meet. 

Live  snugly  on,  and  grant  us  yet 

From  Belt  to  Rhine  to  see 

One  house  of  goodly  codgers  met. 

Or  cadger-house,  may  be. 
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WiMt  might  (ke  hospital  afford? 

I  found  it  trim  and  neat; 

Much  greens  and  gniel  grae'd  the  board; 

The  ^ed^a  snowy  sheet 

There  fain  will  pity's  kindly  hand 

The  orphan's  grief  assnage. 

But  who  regards  in  all  the  land 

The  tears  of  helpless  age? 


I  sat  within  the  Senate  Hall^ 
And  sleeping,  still  felt  sore 
That  I  was  in  the  Hospital 
Which  I  had  left  before. 
A  man  who  lay  in  fever  low 
Nor  knew  what  he  was  at. 
Cried  out:  'The  Diet,  friend,  O  No! 
No!  anything  but  thati" 


I  mingled  with  the  motley  throng 

That  prcss'd  to  gala  high, 

Where,  thickening  clouds  of  dust  among, 

The  spare-limb'd  steed  flew  by. 

The  horse,  they  said,  by  over-haste 

Might  founder  in  career, 

And  time  was  more  agreeably  past 

Ccr  sausages  and  beer. 
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An  eagle  once,  with  out-spread  wing. 
The  imperial  banner  grac'd; 
1  saw  him  still,  like  living  thing, 
O'er  Nurn berg's  portal  plac'd: 
But  flying's  long  been  out  of  date. 
To  say  '^God  grant"  is  shorter, 
A  snail's  the  crack  device  of  late, 
A  crab's  the  fit  supporter. 

So,  when  all  this  had  met  my  ken, 

I  turn'd  my  footsteps  home. 

If  prosperous  days  return  again. 

Again  I'll  dare  to  roam. 

Though  these  I  scarcely  live  to  view. 

Yet,  led  by  Memory's  hand, 

My  pining  shade  shall  wander  through 

My  free,  my  native  land. 
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DIST1CH8. 

T8  APailO,  TIE  BUTTBRFLT. 

Godlike  Sen  of  the  mountains,   receive  thou  as 
epigrams  kindly. 
Thou,  o'er  the  darksome  glen,  flutterest  playing 
in  light 


ACKLLES. 


1. 

Through  the  heat  of  the  fight  hast  thou  ever  safely 
past  onward. 
By  Scamander  hegirt,  thou  stepped'st  safe  from 
the  wave. 
But  when  the  virgin's  hand  in  the  temple  of  Peace 
thou  receivedst. 
Godlike  Thetis'  son,  Dea^  wing'd  his  arrow  at 
thee. 

Now  sits  Achilles  ^ithron'd  as  a  god  in  the  land 
of  the  blessed.; 
Waves  gird  it  round>  while  thou,  sea-goddess^ 
circlest  thy  son. 
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NARCISSUS  AND  ECHO. 

1. 
Love,  0  how  strangely  thou  often  disported  with 
mortals.  Narcissus 
Pineth  away  for  a  shade,  while  a  sound  sigheth 
for  him. 

2. 
Once  she  solac'd  herself  to  the  coy  lover's  accents 
to  listen, 
Sighing  them  back  again;—  now  he  is  a  mute- 
blooming  floVr. 

3. 

Mournfully  pondered  Narcissus  —  "Oh!   could  I 
return  to  my  boyhood!" 
£cho  as  instantly  thought—^coold  I  to  girl  hood 
return!*' 

4. 
Love,  then  is  such  thy  sport?    now  lurest  thou 
amorous  Echo, 
Now  in  thine  infantine  hand  twirlest  the  floweret 
of  gold. 


TBE  GODS  OF  ARTiaUITT. 

Gods   of  Hellas,  though  pathways  of  flowers  ye 
wander'd  as  mortals; 
Now  of  the  poet's  new  verse  ye  are  the  flowerets 
become. 
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TELL'S  LANDING. PLACE. 

Here  is  the  crag  of  the  rock  where  Tell  sprang 
forth  from  the  vessel; 
See,  a  perpetual  sign  speaks  of  the  bold  leaper 
here. 
Tis  not  the  chapel  above  where  annual  masses 
they  sing  him. 
No,  'tis  the  hero's  form,  see'st  thou  how  nobly 
he  stands? 
Now  already  one  foot  on  the  hallow'd  earth  firmly 
is  planted^ 
Far  now  the  other  repels  out  the  despair-driven 
ship. 
Pictured  this  is  not  in  stone,  nor  in  brass,  nor  in 
handiwork  human, 
fiut  to  the  gaze  of  the  soul,  freeman,  the  vision 
is  clear. 
And  now  the  wilder  the  storm,    the  deeper  the 
roar  of  surges. 
Mightier  oiily  therein  rises  the  formof  the  l^rave. 


THE  RUINS. 


Traveller,  befitting  it  is  thou  should'st  sleep  in  the 
ruinous  castle. 
Haply    thoult   dream,  and  again   build  it   thee 
splendidly  up. 
10 
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BURIAL. 

Soon  as  the  consecrate  earth  was  thrown  o'er  the 
bier  of  the  righteous 
Kindly  heaven  thereon  sprinkled  its  silvery  dew. 


HOIHBi  AND  CHILD. 

Hither. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  my  child,  there  dwel|eth  thy 
own  sainted  brother; 
B^  nev^r  jgri^^v'd  me,  %ni  so  a»gel^  have  ta.'cii 
him  away. 
Chili 
0  may  dq  angel  e^er  take  me  away  from  the  love 
of  thy  bosom; 
So  mother,  tel]  me,  1  pray,  how  caa  1  trouble 
thee  most? 


A  MARCH  NIGHT. 

Hark,  to  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  stream  in 
the  night-darkness  swelling; 
Feeling  how  dread  yet  how  sweet!  Lovely  SprtMg^ 
thou  comest  on. 
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niAT. 


Flowers  and  blossoms  of  light  and  the  trees'  leaf}' 
circle  of  gladness: 
What  though    the    sky  be  overcast?    Splendid 
is  earth  of  itself. 


AH  EX0IAH6E. 

When  the  wind  rose,  then  dishevell'd  the  leaves 
of  the  flower  went  flying; 
But  the  young  butterfly  came,  fixing  itself  on 
the  stem. 


Lt¥E'S  ARReW. 


Cupid,  thy  powerful  shaft  hath  fatally  strij^ck  me, 
for  blessed 
In  the  Elysium  land  I  have  already  awoke. 


IHTEnrUtTATMH  SF  9UA1& 

Two  nights  ago  in  my  dream,  my  love  from  her 
window  was  peeping: 
Yet,  what  saw  1  by  day?  Only  the  pretty  one's 
flowr's. 
Last  night  ^  dream 'd  and  1  thought  'twas  the  flower 
1  saw  in  the  window, 
Ah!  then  the  lovely  one's  self  surely  will  greet 
'   me  to-day. 


10* 
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TU  ROSES. 


Formerly  often  she  sent  me  a  present  of  sweet- 
smelling  roses; 
Jast  such  another  for  roe  yesterday  sprang  from 
her  grave. 


THE  ANSWER. 


The  little  rose  1  had  from  you, 

And  which  your  dear  hand  gather'd  too^ 

Coald  hardly  live  till  evening's  breath, 

Bnt  miss'd  its  home  and  pin'd  to  death; 

And  now  its  little  sonl,  you  see. 

Is  floating  back  in  melody. 


THE  FAIR  8LUMBERER. 

O!  when  those  envious  lids  decline, 
How  fair  the  inward  world  must  shine; 
When  lovely,  lustrous,  dreams  begin. 
And  all  the  eye-light  streams  within! 
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TO  HBH 

Thine  eyes  are  not  of  Jieayenly  bine. 
Thy  mouth  is  not  s  mouth  of  roses. 
Thine  srm,  thy  beating  bosom  too. 
No  lily  hae  discloses; 
But^  what  a  fairy  Spring  were  that. 
Where  rose  and  lily  thus  were  met. 
On  hill  and  dale  all  blooming  set; 
And  where,  amid  them  all,  a  heaven 
Like  thy  sweet  blue  eye  were  giyen. 


IAN  OLD  MAN'S  WORDS. 

Oh!  say  no  more  'good  morning',  and  ^good  day!' 
But  rather  say  ^good  evening',  and  ^good  night!' 
For  evening  gathers  round  me,  and  the  night 
Is  near,  O  must  it  ever  thus  delay? 

Gome  hither,  child,  my  sweet  thou  art,  my  life! 
Come  hither,  child,  thou  art  my  sweeter  death! 
For  bitter  things  I  look  upon  as  life, 
And  all  that* s  sweet  to  me  1  hail  as  death. 
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OR  fBK  Dfikn  IF  A  COiffitTRY  ClEiWVMAN. 


If  parted  spirits  have  I  he  power  te  come 
And  seek  the  scgourn  of  their  earthly  home. 
No  pallid  moon,  that  sheds  her  pensive  light 
On  wakeful  grief,  will  see  thine  earthward  flight; 
Rat  when  a  summer  morning  shines  helow. 
And  azure  skies  have  not  a  cloud  to  show; 
When  high  and  bright  the  golden  harvest  towers, 
Inwoven  with  the  red  and  blue  of  flowers, 
Then,  thou  wilt  wander  where  the  peasants  meet. 
And  with  thy  friendly  voice  the  reapers  greet. 
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MBMORIAL  LINES, 
i 

Thou,  Mother,  8«w*st  my  young  eye  Aink 
The  earthly  day-gieun's  earliest  gltnoe, 
And  on  thy  death-pale  couotenaiice 
1  saw  the  beams  of  heaven  sink. 


2. 

A  grave  is  dug  for  (hee,  my  mother  dear. 
Within  a  peaceful  and  familiar  spot 
Thy  birth-place  shady  trees  are  xwaving  here, 
And  threshhold  flowers  too  it  lacketh  not. 

Thou  liest  as  on  thy  death-bed,  here  untried 
Alike  by  pleasure's  thrill  or  sorrow's  smart; 
Nor  is  another  life  to  thee  denied, 
I've  made  a  tomb  for  thee  within  my  heart. 


3. 

Thy  dirge  hath  died  the  hills  along. 
To  be  renew'd  —  Oh!  never; 
fiut  in  my  breast  a  gentle  song 
Shall  sing  of  thee  for  ever. 
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4. 


The  earth  was  scarcely  laid  o'er  thee 
Ere  friendship  pit}^  show'd. 
And  deck'd  with  roses  tenderly 
Thy  slumber's  still  abode. 

Thy  head  had  two  of  softer  hue 
Thy  feet  two  darker  press'd; 
The  white,  the  ever-blooming  one 
He  planted  on  thy  breast. 


/ 


5. 


A  leaf  hath  fallen  at  my  feet, 
By  rain  undone  and  withering  heat; 
When  first  this  young  leaf  felt  the  wind, 
I  still  had  parents  dear  and  kind. 

How  quickly  fades  a  leaf  away , 
The  child  of  Spring,  the  Autumn's  prey ! 
And  yet  this  one,  which  leaves  the  tree. 
Outlives  so  much  that's  dear  to  me. 
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WUTTEN  ON  A  6IUTI-8TINB. 

When  on  this  grave-stone  scolptor'd  forth 
Thou  see'st  two  hands  entwin'd  so  fast^ 
It  speaks  a  onion  form'd  on  earth. 
Sincerely  felt,  hut  quickly  past. 

It  speaks  a  parting  hoar's  controul, 

When  hand  was  ^Tong  from  hand  with  pain; 

It  tells  how  sonl  with  plighted  soal 

Shall  fondly  meet  in  heaven  again. 
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WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALMW. 

The  flight  of  time  despoileth  not  alone 
The  gay  field-flowers  and  the  forest  green. 
The  bloom,  the  brilliancy,  the  strength  ofyonlh; 
His  sternest  foray's  in  the  world  of  thought 
What  once  was  fair  and  noble,  rich,  divine. 
And  worthy  every  toil  and  sacrifice, 
Appears  to  os  so  hueless,  hollow,  petty, 
So  nothinglike,  that  we  ourselves  seem'  nothing. 
Yet,  if  the  cheated  heart  be  not  quite  spent, 
Tis  good  for  us  to  fan  the  flame  anew; 
Forsooth  this  glow  is  e'en  the  genuine  fire; 
A  painting  passing  the  Original, 
A  semblance  realer  than  Reality; 
He,  who  has  seen  the  truth,  hath  liv'd  his  last ; 
For  life  is  like  the  stage;  as  there,  so  here, 
Illusion  ceases,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
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ON  WiLHELM  HAUFF'S  EARLY  DEATH. 

A  life  all  youth  and  bloom  and  brilliant  hue! 
A  Spring  of  promise,  which  no  Autumn  knew : 
Upon  his  grave  as  offering  weil  lay 
The  blooming  branch  untimely  snapt  away. 

'Tis  but  a  moment  since  this  Spring-tide  bright 
Shed  o'er  its  native  land  a  radiant  light 
Upon  the  rugged  and  dismantled  stone— 
The  ruin'd  site  of  castle  overthrown— 
There  rose  in  beauty,  'ncath  the  poefs  smile, 
An  airy  castle>  an  enchanted  pile; 
And  in  the  cavern,  where  the  busy  gnome 
Shapes  mystic  figures  for  his  noiseless  home, 
In  fancy's  torchlight  brightening  on  his  brain 
We  saw  the  olden  chiefs  come  forth  again; 
And  every  sound,  the  crannied  rocks  among, 
Assum'd  the  lively  speech  of  human  tongue. 

With  hero  pageants,  scenes  of  dancing  mirth. 
With  satyr-masks,  and  garlands  fresh  from  earth. 
Antiquity  entwin'd  the  bier  of  old, 
That  smiled  upon  the  ashes  quench'd  and  cold; 
And  thus  hath  he,  for  whom  our  tears  are  shed 
Inum'd  in  pictured  life  his  coffin  bed. 

The  ashes  slumber;  but  the  soul  is  flown 
On  paths  of  life,  to  us  how  dimly  known! 
Where  art's  creations  own  their  heavenward  call 
And  pale  before  the  Archetype  of  all. 
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FATE. 

Ah!  FMe,  1  oDderstand  thee  now; 
My  fortune  is  not  of  this  world, 
'Tis  in  the  dream  of  Poesy. 
Thoo  sendest  me  a  troop  of  woes. 
And  giv'st,  with  every  woe,  a  song. 
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THE   BEODEST. 


A  bard  of  yore,  in  koigbtbood's  pious  age, 
A  vaKaoC  wanrior  ia  Ibe  Holy  Laii4» 
Transfix'd  with  arrows  lay  upoD  the  saud, 
With  strength  to  say  just  thus  mn«h  to  hit  page. 

''Enclose  my  heart,  when  it  bath  ceas'd  to  <|uiver» 
In  yond^'r  urn,  which  froni  my  native  strand 
I  hither  brought  with  pledges  from  love's  baud, 
And  bear  it  to  my  mistress,  faithful  ever." 

So  lov'd  one,  1,  thy  charms  alone  extolling. 
Am  bleeding  far  from  thee  in  love's  distress, 
My  cbeek  already  hath  pale  death  upon  it. 

While  round  me,  then,  the  grave's  dark  clouds 

are  rolling. 
Receive  the  heart  that  could  not  love  thee  less, 
Within  the  golden  casket  of  a  sonnet. 
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TO    PETRABCH. 

Oh!  was  thy  lay  on  Laara's  beauty  true, 
Her  lofty  look^  her  heavenly  port  the  same 
As  thou  hast  pictur'd  them,-^  and  1  ean  tlaim 
No  right  to  question  what  thy  worship  drew; 

Was  she  a  flow'r  that  erst  in  Eden  grew, 
An  angel  fetler'd  in  an  earthly  frame; 
A  tender  visitant,  that  earthward  came, 
But,  quickly  frighted,  to  her  bright  home  flew. 

1  fear  that  e'en  amid  the  starry  lights, 
The  whither  glorified  thou  now  art  fled,; 
Thou  never  wilt  the  wish'd-for  goal  attain ;~ 

For  she,  meanwhile,  will  soar  to  distant  heights. 
And  still  to  farther,  holier,  spheres  have  sped, 
While  thou  art  murmurring  on  love's  plaintive 
strain. 
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IN  VARNHAGEN'8  ALBUM. 

When  Phoebas  help'd  to  pile  the  castled  halls, 
The  royal  battlements,  of  Nisns'  kings. 
Upon  a  stony  bolwark  of  the  walls 
He  laid  his  golden  lyre's  trembling  strings. 

And,  late  and  long,  despite  the  wasting  air. 
The  inspiration  to  the  marble  clings. 
That  e'en  a  finger,  lightly  dallyiog  there. 
Would  bring  forth  soft  melodious  mormorrings. 

Thus  too,  have  I,  on  this  memorial  page. 
Which  thou  perhaps  wilt  leisurely  run  over^ 
Repos'd  my  strings  and  they  have  breath'd  a  tone. 

And  yet  I  doubt,  should  this  thine  eye  engage. 
If  thou  the  slightest  after-thrill  discover; 
For  I  am  neither  Phoebus  nor  his  son. 
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TO  KERNEiL 

If  wti$  ita  sere  and  sad  November  days. 
That  I  had  wander'd  to  the  still  pine  grove  ^ 
Against  a  tree,  that  rose  the  rest  above, 
I  lean'd,  and  ^eld  a  volume  of  4hy  lays. 

The  goodly  legends  chained  my  raptur'd  eye; 
I  kneel'd  before  St.  A I  ban's  wondrous  stone, 
Saw  Regismund  in  roseate  splendour  thrown, 
And  Helicena^s  minster  tower  on  high. 

Thy  numbers  were  so  magically  sweet, 

The  heights  seem'd  tinted  with  the  gold  of  M«y; 

And  dirotighthe  tree-tops  Spring-tide  shouted  forth. 

But  soon  that  wondrous  Spring  began  to  £eet; 
AdowA  die  vale  it  eould  not  fiftd  its  way, 
But  only  glaac'd  along  the  heights  of  earth. 
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ON  RABL  6AKGL0FP8  DEATH. 

(Re  died  of  t  ncrvow  fever.  Hay  16th.  1814,   ■!  HerkliMfea  it  Wirl- 

lenberg,  al  the  age  of  24.    The  followJag  amuieto  aSHnU  19  tM  taM 

drawings  and  designs  of  this  yoalhftal  geoins.) 


These  battling  times,  so  rich  in  noble  death 
And  heroes  perishing  in  life's  yonng  day, 
Refos'd  on  victory's  field  thy  corse  to  lay, 
And  crown  thee  with  the  hallow'd  oaken  wreath; 

But  wily  fever  stole  thy  strength  away; 
And,  whilst  a  father  and  a  mother  mourn, 
Thoa  from  thy  childhood's  home  wert  thither  borne. 
Where  blood  dyes  not  the  field  but  flow'rets  gay. 

Yet  no !  thy  soul  the  hour  of  glory  fires ; 

To  pencil  Hermann's  fight  her  spell*  work  bound  thee. 

Memorial  fair  of  our  heroic  sires : 

Thou  heard'st,  1  ween,  the  parting  trumpet-call, 
The  clang  of  arms,  and  men,  and  chargers,  round  thee; 
And  thus  'twas  thine  in  Hermann's  fight  to  fall. 
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The  high,  the  dignified  would'st  thou  pourtray 
And  shun  the  petty  as  the  unchasten'd-hold; 
So  did  thy  vigorous  pencilling  unfold 
The  wonders  of  the  Nibelungen  Lay. 

Great  Hagen  to  thy  heart  had  won  his  way, 
Chremilda  stood  Aveng'ress,  as  of  old. 
But,  more  than  all,  on  thee  the  meekness  told 
Of  noble  Sifrid  and  of  Giselher  gay. 

How  aptly  didn't  thou  dying  Giselher  mourn, 
Who  perish'd  blooming  in  the  battle's  press  5 
Now  thou  hast  reach'd  the  same  untimely  bourne; 

Perchance,  thou  hung'st  too  wrapt  in  revile 
Upon  the  lay,  whose  fatal  fearfulness 
Brought  death  to  all,  and  last  of  all  to  thee. 
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3. 


Significantly  wrought  thy  prescience  fine. 
Thine  artist  life  with  that  still  picture  ending. 
Where  Abraham,  with  companion  kindred  wending, 
Now  hails  the  land  conferred  by  word  divine. 

Upon  their  staves  the  wanderers  recline, 
Engirt  with  wood  and  rocky  crag  depending. 
While  beanteonsly  and  far  beneath  extending 
They  view  the  favonr'd  land  of  corn  and  wine. 

Thus  thon,  enfranchis*d  spirit,  now  art  come. 
Freed  from  earth's  turmoil  and  its  dole  of  pain. 
To  thy  glad  goal,  thy  pilgrimage's  rest;— 

And,  through  the  sombre  portal  of  the  tomb, 
Can'st  cast  thy  glance  upon  that  happy  plain— 
The  heavenly  land  of  promise  to  the  blest 
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TO  THE  MYISIBLE. 

Thon,  whom  we  seek  on  ways  so  dark  and  drear. 
Whom  our  most  searching  thoughts  obscurely  show. 
Who  once  Thy  veiled  sanctuary  did'st  forego 
To  visit  visibly  Thy  people  here. 

Sweet  joy  Thine  image  inwardly  to  wear, 
To  glean  Thy  words  of  wisdom  as  they  flow ; 
'  0  happy  they  who  shar'd  Thy  table  so,— 
0  happy  he  ttpoD  Thy  bosom  there! 

In  troth  'twas  no  strange  longing,  when  of  yore 
Uunumber'd  throngs  of  pilgrims  dar'd  the  sea. 
And  hosts  contended  on  a  distant  shore 

In  simple  worship  at  Thy  grave  to  rest. 

And  kiss  the  Soil,  in  fervent  piety, 

The  hallow'd  soil  which  Thy  foot  had  pressed. 
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8EIISK  OF  DBATH. 

^hat  do  the  dying  feel?  Oh!  who  hath  gnesa'df 
Yet  woDdrously,  as  lale  as  yestemighty 
Death  o'er  my  members  seem'd  to  claim  his  right, 
The  last  faint  pulse  grew  languid  in  my  breast 

And  then  unwonted  fear  my  soul  possess'dj^ 
My  soul,  which  erst  could  every  peril  slight 
Now  struggled  out,  now  gather'd  up  its  light, 
A  fluttering  flame,  the  very  breeze's  jest 

What!  Have  I  been  the  sport  of  visions  diref 
The  sky-lark  sings,  and  morning  beams  anew; 
I  hail  the  stir  of  life  with  new  desire. 

Or  pass'd  the  angel  of  destruction  here  ;— 
The  flow'rs,  that  freshly  in  the  evening  blew. 
Are  drooping  on  the  stem  now,  wan  and  sear. 
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PBRISIIKD  LOVE. 

Oh!  we  were  newly  bora  when,  beauty-rife. 
Love's  morning  on  us  both  so  brightly  show*!!; 
Thy  lip,  thy  cheek,  thine  eye  then,  how  they  glow'dl 
How,  Laura,  heav'd  thy  bosom's  billowy  strife! 

How  boil'd  in  me  that  infant  spring  of  life! 
What  restless  power  through  me  careering  rode; 
I  knew  no  sleep,  save  slumber  that  bestowM 
A  dreamy  glimpse  of  thee,  so  bright  and  brief. 

Ah!  Love's  high  life  hath  simple  tokens  here; 
And  bright  the  signs  of  its  existence  then, — 
In  thee  and  me  now  sought,  alas!  in  vain. 

So,  Laura,  for  us  both  I  drop  the  tear, 

As  o'er  the^dead  that  cannot  wake  again; — 

The  death  of  loveless  life  'tis  ours  to  plain ! 
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SPfUMIFIL 

From  thee  dissevered,  lone  as  in  the  tomb^ 

1  cannot  prize  the  gentle  sigh  of  spring ; 

To  me  the  sky-lark's  song,  the  flowers*  sweet  bloom 

The  brightening  morning  son  no  solace  bring. 

When  slumber  falls  on  every  living  thing. 
And  when  the  dead  from  earth's  dark  caverns  come, 
1  wander  dreaming  over  hill  and  dome. 
That  keep  tne  far  from  thee,  nnpUying. 

Along  the  interdicted  walks  1  go 

And,  'spite  the  massive  door  and  portal  bar. 

Attain  thy  beauty's  peaceful  sanctuary. 

Sweet  flower,  can  spirit-breathings  fri^ten  thee  ? 
Tis  love's  own  wings  that  o'er  thee  waving  are. 
Farewell,  I  seek  the  grave,  the  cock  doth  erow. 
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DESERT  SPRING. 

I  love  to^think  how  happily  1  dream'd 
In  yoathful  days,  though  now  their  zest  be  gone ; 
How^  when  its  first  soft  garb  the  Spring  pnt  on> 
My  bosom  with  luxuriant  blossom  teem'd. 

On  distant  worlds  my  prescient  fancy  beam'd; 
And  of  the  young  year's  witch-notes,  rang  but  one. 
My  venturous  hope  would  struggle  forth  anon, — 
Like  fresh  green,  from  the  budding  tree,  it  seem'tt. 

Since  then  the  highest  transports  have  been  mine. 
Who  now,  alas!  must  see  those  sweet  bonds  sever 
And  pass  my  Paradise's  boundary-line; 

Oh!  what  ^e  all  the  half-green  fields  to  me. 
Or  ousel  in  the  dead  grove  piping  ever. 
Or  lowly  violet,  sweet  as  it  may  be  ? 
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A  DEABLY  RKMBimRBll  SPOT. 

The  spot  Co  which  my  winding  way  1  took 
And  chanc'd  vpon  the  ehild  so  passing  fair, 
That,  floating  lightly  by  me  on  the  air, 
Shed  blessing  on  roe  with  its  pretty  look,— 

How  dearly  coald  I  eherish  it  and  love  it. 
Engrave  the  bark  of  all  that  groweth  there, 
With  all  its  brightest  flowers  braid  my  hair, 
And  slnmber  'neath  the  cool  boughs  twin'd  above  it . 

Yet,  that  bright  glance  had  snch  bewildering  power, 
So  dazalingly  the  phantom  met  my  view; 
I  felt  within  me  like  a  dranken  man; 

And  now,  let  anxious  thought  do  all  it  can^ 
And  closely  search  the  fields  and  meadows  through ; 
1  cannot  find  the  sweet  spot  to  this  hour. 
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THE  TWO  MAIDENS. 

I  saw  two  maidens  on  the  roonntain  height, 
Their  faces  lovely  as  their  forms  were  fair; 
They  seem'd  to  scan  the  western  fields  of  air. 
And  sat  in  fond  and  sisterly  delight. 

1  saw  the  lovely  right  arm  rais'd  hy  one 
While  pointing  over  mount,  and  stream  and  lea; 
The  other  held,  thai  she  might  better  see. 
Her  left  hand  interpos'd  before  the  sun. 

No  wonder  then  that  hope  put  forth  its  snare. 
And  that  the  sweet  wish  ventured  to  introde— 
'0  wonld  that  either  place  'twere  mine  to  win;' 

But,  when  I  eyed  again  (hat  tender  pair, 
I  fain  confess'd,  with  feeling  more  subdued, 
'No,  really  no, —  to  part  them  were  a  sin !' 
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THE  WOOD. 

Ally  that  could  ever  weave  a  spell  aroand  me 
In  day's  bright  sheen,  or  evening's  cool  obscure. 
Enthral  I'd  me  lately  in  its  winning  lore, 
When  in  the  wood  the  pleasant  Bfay-tide  found  me. 

All  that  my  dreaming  eye  hath  ever  seen 
In  shape  of  flowers  or  blossoms  scarce  mature. 
Came  springing  by  me  then  on  footstep  sure, — 
The  forest's  bloom,  the  nimble  huntress-queen. 

She  fled,—  i  follow'd  swiftly,  and  would  soon 
Have  held  the  pretty  captive  in  my  thrall; 
The  fading  morning  dream  denied  the  boon. 

0  fate!  ee'n  hope  is  from  my  bosom  banish'd! 
Not  only  ^e,—  the  sweetest  form  of  ail- 
But  now,  the  very  wood  itself  has  vanish'd. 
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THE  6ABLA1ID. 

If  many  a  symbol  from  the  flowers  we  borrow. 
If,  in  the  rose,  Love  shineth  on  Che  lover,— 
Forget-me-not  its  very  name  discover, — 
If  laurels—  Fame,  and  cypresses  speak  Sorrow: 

And  if,  where  every  other  sign  is  wanting, 
The  tender  tmth  be  in  a  colour  spoken; 
If  yellow  Pride  and  Jealousy  betoken; 
And  young  Hope  in  the  bough  of  green  come 
flaunting. 

So  might  I,  in  my  garden-plot,  with  reason 
Rear  flow'rs  of  every  kind,  and  hue,  and  season. 
And  bring  them  thee  in  votive  garland  plaited ; 

For  all  my  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  shame. 
My  love,  my  truth,  my  jealousy,  my  fame, 
My  life,  my  death,  to  thee  are  dedicated. 
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What  I  have  rang  so  often  and  to  dearly 
Of  kisses  in  the  trusting  evening  hoar. 
And  of  the  rapt  embrace'  Iran^rting  power 
Is  but  a  dream,  aUs,  and  fiction  clearly. 

And  so  thou  cairst  me  le  account,  severely 
Inveighing  'gainst  my  braggadocio,  prattle; 
Because  of  favours  never  gain'd  1  tattle, 
Which,  at  the  best,  shonld  bind  to  silence  merely* 

Beloved  one!  Oh,  put  thy  frowns  away, 

And  smile  upon  the  poet's  fitful  dream, —  $ 

The  shadowy  forms  of  thought's  nnconscioos  playi 

Oft-times  the  minstrel  slumbers  in  the  ceol. 
And  whilst  his  harp  is  hanging  there,  'twould  seem 
Across  the  strings  the  murwurring  breeaes  stroll. 
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A  PROPOSAL. 

She  left  the  bard  her  picture;  it  hath  blest 
And  solac'd  many  a  lonely  hour  away, 
For,  'mid  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  day, 
He  feels  the  dear  one's  image  on  his  breast. 

O'er  what  he  sang,  by  weight  of  love  distrest. 
The  fair  one's  gaze  at  evening  loves  to  stray; 
And  she  has  inly  cherish'd  many  a  lay. 
Till  it  is  deeply  on  her  heart  impress'd. 

Dear  picture,  many  a  wonder  workest  thou, 
\And  many  a  woe  those  numbers  wile  away. 
Yet  separation's  smart  is  busy  still. 

O  Fate !  deal  kindly  with  our  fortunes  now. 
Lead  back  the  poet  to  his  love,  the  lay 
May  fondle  with  the  picture,  as  it  will. 
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THE  GONTERSION  TO  THE  SONNET. 


Thou,  who  bat  lately  from  the  critic/s  stool 
So  sorely  jaded  us  poor  sonneteers , 
And,  spurting  fire  and  gall  about  onr  ears, 
Did'st  execrate  os  to  hell's  lowest  pool. 

Thoa  spotless  ermine  of  the  olden  school, 
Oh!  what  a  blot  thy  snow-white  hide  besmears! 
Thou'st  toodled  forth  a  sonnet,  it  appears, 
A  whining  sigh  to  win  thy  lady-fool. 

Hast  thou  forgot  thy  proffered  admonition? 
Forgot  what  veteran  Voss,  so  oft  dictating. 
Half  angrily,  half  jestingly  enjoin'd? 

Forsooth  thou'rt  very  like  a  new  edition 
Of  him,  who  gave  his  pilfring  boy  a  rating, 
And  then  chopp'd  up  the  cherries  he'd  purloin'd. 
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GONCLinWG  SOMIT. 


As  when  the  ringer's  hand  has  left  the  rope, 
'Tis  long  before  the  sound  has  died  away; 
As  he  has  mnch  ado  his  course  to  stay, 
Who  springeth  lightly  down  the  mountain-slope; 

As  little  flames  will  suddenly  elope 

From  biands  which  we  had  thought  were  c|uench'd 

for  aye, 
And  later  blossom  sprout  upon,  the  spray. 
In  autumn,  when  no  more  seem'd  left  to  hope; — 

And,  as  the  shepherd's  carol  to  his  fair, 
Pour'd  forth  in  happy  overflow  of  soul. 
The  mountain  echoes  thoughtlessly  prolong; 

I  may  with  these  my  sonnet-strain  compare; 
Though  thought  and  purpose  fail  me,  yet  the  whole 
Must  still  be  wound  up  with  a  sonnet-song. 
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TO  THE  CONSPIRACY-SNIIFFLBRS. 

Ye^  who  with  canniiig  nose  have  scented  oat 
So  many  leagues  of  secrecy  and  dread. 
Allow  me  now  to  tell  yon,  in  their  stead. 
Of  one,  you  scarcely  yet  have  quak'd  about 

I  know  what  brims  your  lifb-cup  o'er  with  gall. 
That  plague,  that  olden  sin,  so  widely  spread,- 
That  ardent  hope,  that  liberty  make  head. 
And  Germans  grow  firm,  free,  and  national. 

But  more  1  know;  and  lend  me  but  your  ears, 
I  will  another  mighty  league  unfold. 
Compacted  in  the  stilly  depth  of  night,— 

1  mean  the  starry  leaguers  of  the  spheres, 
And  I  was  ttot  long  since  by  gazers  told. 
The  very  sun  is  hidden  by  their  light. 
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TO  R.  ■. 

When  Nature  seeks  to  build  or  weave  the  band, 
In  stilly  depths  she  loves  her  task  to  ply ; 
To  see  the  Spring-tide  moulded  in  her  hand, 
Is  only  granted  to  th'  initiate  eye,— 
Or  in  the  dark  abodes  at  her  command 
Her  offspring  rear'd  in  trust  and  harmony: 
'Tis  only  to  convulse  and  crush  again. 
She  bursts  in  tempest  and  in  hurricane. 

And  thus  too,  love,  so  gentle,  so  profound. 
Within  the  spirit-realm  puts  forth  his  power; 
Invisibly  his  magic  charms  are  wound 
At  golden  evening  or  the  star-light  hour; 
He  wakes  by  songs  of  sweet  persuasive  sound 
The  kindred  choir  within  some  spirit-bower; 
Skiird  with  the  soft  beam  of  the  silent  eye 
To  knit  young  souls  and  bind  eternally. 

Yonder,  with  heart  intemperately  high, 

A  stripling  plung'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar; 

The  boiling  surges  whirled  him  swiftly  by. 

Then  bore  him  back  again  upon  the  shore. 

But  I  beheld  the  rainbow  of  the  sky 

And  earth's  enchantment  on  the  lake's  still  floor; 

1  sank,  subdu'd  in  transport's  soft  excess; 

I  sank  for  ever  there — in  happiness. 
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AN  ETENIN6. 

Now  all  was  still,  and  nooght  bespoke  the  <toad; 
The  bell  had  ceas'd  to  toll,  the  dirge  to  flow; 
My  heart  grew  lighter  for  the  tears  I  shed, 
Since  pious  hands  had  laid  her  down  below. 
While  still  these  halls  her  wan  form  tenanted, 
I  knew  not  where  in  quest  of  her  to  go; 
She  seem'd  a  homeless  thing  to  sorrow  given. 
That  hover'd  donbtingly  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

The  sunset  gleam'd,  and  in  the  cool  of  day, 
I  gaz'd  upon  the  green  and  glistening  wold; 
And  there,  methought,  two  children  were  at  play. 
As  blooming  and  as  blest  as  we  of  old. 
The  sun  sank  down  enwrapt  in  veil  of  grey; 
The  picture  fled,  as  night  her  pall  nnroU'd; 
1  rais'd  mine  eyes  along  the  fields  of  air, — 
The  crimson  eve  and  all  1  lov'd  were  there! 
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FASf  hsm. 


1  knelt  beside  her  grave,*!  cbqld  not  stir; 
My  spirit  roam'd  among  th'  enfranchised  dead, 
Mine  eye  fell  short  of  heaven,  it  saw  not  her;-* 
The  hope  of  meeting  was  so  £Eiiut,  'twas  fled, 
^he  future  seemed  too  dread  a  comforter; 
Days  of  the  past,  1  tarn'd  to  ye  instead, 
The  grave's  ^iark  pall  from  off  the  coffin  tore. 
And  led  her  badi  to  this  fair  life  onqe  more. 

Soon  rose  those  pale  lids,  soon  her  pulse  was  strung, 

And  languishingly  beam'd  her  eye  on  me; 

Her  limbs  were  brac'd  afresh,  and,  newly  youpg. 

She  swept  along  in  beauty  and  in  glee; 

Love's  golden  hours  returned;  entranc'd  we  hung 

As  on  the  first  sweet  kiss's  ecstasy ; 

Till,  in  the  fragrant  mom  of  childhood's  day, 

Her  life  and  mine  at  once  dissolv'd  away. 
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SONG  AlB  WAL 

Oh !  i^lattled  by  the  Nofihland's  8tormy  throng, 
Shall  we  behold  the  minstrel  girland  fade  ? 
The  coward's  brand  disgrace  die  sons  of  song, 
And  all  be  worthless  bnt  the  lance  and  blade  ? 
Shall  blashlng  minstrels  fly  from  rath  and  wrong, 
When  warrior  bands  move  forth  in  arms  array'd  ? 
May  not  the  harper,  as  in  days  more  blest, 
Be  e'en  in  hostile  camps  a  welcome  gnest  ? 

In  woodland  cares  shall  poesy  be  pent 
Till  nations  cease  to  wrangle  and  to  Btnvm  ? 
Till  Tanquish'd  lies  the  fiery  element. 
In  earth's  dark#ap  now  ceaselessly  alive? 
Had  it  been  alway  thns,  the  bright  wreath  blent 
Of  minstrel  verse  had  never  learned  to  thrhre. 
fiitt  no !  thou^  war  maintain  eternal  sway, 
Eternal  peace  shall  grace  the  minstrel's  lay. 

Each  earthly  thing  hath  its  apifointed  date; 
The  sonl  of  Poesy  shall  deathless  prove. 
Immortal  'mid  the  glorious  and  the  great. 
Immortal  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  love ; 
Alike  immortal,  when  with  mirth  elate, 
Or  when  the  frowning  skies  to  sadness  rnove^ 
Let  thunders  rend  the  welkin  as  they  vnll. 
The  son  and  stars  remain  unshaken  stilL 
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The  soldier  conies  to  scatter  ruin  roand, 
And  Spring  trips  forth  array 'd  for  disport  gay ; 
The  dram  is  heard,  the  signal  clarions  sound. 
The  while  the  winter  tempest  wings  away; 
War  leaves  its  hloody  trace  on  mead  and  mound 
That  erst  in  bud  and  blossoni  smiling  lay; 
If  Nature's  Spring  thus  open  forth  anew 
Oh  i  our  Poet-Spring  shall  bourgeon  too. 


No  blushing  bard  shall  fly  from  ruth  and  wrong 
When  warrior  troops  move  forth  in  arms  array'd; 
No  coward  mark  shall  brand  the  sons  of  song, 
For  they  in  turn  can  wield  the  l^ice  and  blade; 
The  tejnpest  of  the  North  is  dread  and  strong. 
Yet  meetly  for  the  noble  sword-dance  made; 
Through  hostile  camps  the  minstrel  still  may  stray. 
And  pass  securely  on  or— carve  his  way. 

Freedom  and  Fath^land  I  be  this  the  cry; 
No  song  sounds  sweeter  on  the  manly  ear; 
With  such  fair  blazon  bid  the  streamer  fly. 
And  mightier  grows  the  bard  in  war's  career. 
To  Aeschylus  who  sang  of  victory, 
To  Dante  this  the  lot  he  held  hiost  dear; 
Cervantes,  warring,  of  his  right  hand  reft. 
Undaunted,  wrote  Don  Quixote  with  his  left. 
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No  le38  the  fostering  names  of  Teuton  song 

Illastrious  in  chivalric  story  shine; 

Load  is  their  note— the  lyre-loving  throng. 

And  many  a  red  wreath  round  their  browji  they 

twine; 
Thon.  Leo^  shon'st  the  martial  host  among, 
An  honour'd  and  a  knightly  death  was  thine; 
And  FouquiS,  thou  who  mak'st  my  heart-strings 

thrill. 
Thou  i'oughtest  bravely — ^yet  thou  singest  still. 

The  whistling   tempest  speaks  the  coming  Spring; 
The  march  of  armies  sounds  along  the  earth; 
And,  like  the  stream  its  bounds  o'ermastering. 
The  tide  of  German  valour  gusheth  forth ; 
The  minstrel  follows,  ever  bonne  to  sing 
Of  storm  and  battle,  as  of  love  and  mirth. 
Soon  Spring  shall  bloom^  the  blast  of  discord  cease. 
And  gentler  song  be  ours,  and  golden  Peace. 
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CATHERINE. 

Of  Liberty  and  Law  the  Muse  must  sing 
In  lone  retirement,  far  from  paiac'd  towers  ; 
When  widi  the  sound  of  festal  mirth  they  ring, 
She  careth  not  to  tread  those  courtly  bowers; 
But  now  that  Sorrow  waves  her  darkling  wing. 
She  fain  attunes  her  mournful  voice  to  ours; 
For,  if  to  life  she  fail'd  her  song  to  raise. 
The  dead,  who  hear  not,  «he  may  dare  to  praise. 

Above  the  city  peals  the  funeral  hell; 

The  mulliiude  indue  their  dark  array; 

And  smileless  faces,  tearful  eyelids  tell 

A  general  rivalry  in  woe  to-day, 

But^  f<ir  the  Muse,  she  knows  the  true  too  well 

To  be  by  feign'd  emotion  led  astray; 

To  swinging  hand  the  bell  can  scarce  be  mute, 

And  tears  there  are  that  are  not  deep  of  root. 

A  costly  bier  adom'd  by  artist-hand, 

A  princess'  flowing  robe  of  purple  sheen, 

A  spangled  crown,  Oh !  tell  they  not  the  land 

Of  some  great  woe  that  shall  be  or  hath  been? 

But,  shine  their  best,  nor  robe  nor  crown  command 

One  look  of  homage  from  the  Muse's  een; 

Can  merely  earthly  splendour  dazzle  eyes 

That  drink  the  quenchless  lustre  of  the  skies? 
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She  lookB  lo  heaven,  she  looks  the  earth  aloag, 
She  spells  the  varied  page  of  history  throvgh. 
There  Oueens  arise  aod  fall,  aa  endless  throng- 
Or  vanish,  as  the  forms  of  visions  do ; 
And  die  away  apon  the  lip  of  song; 
And  perish  in  the  bla^  of  glory  too; 
While  in  the  freshness,  lowlier  fortnne  gives, 
The  name  of  many  a  borgher  natron  lives. 


Then  well  her  earnest  qnestion  now  may  be— 
'*Did  this  gold  bravery  entwine  a  brow. 
That  fitly  wore  sneh  sign  of  high  degree  ? 
And  did  this  parple  mantle's  costly  glow 
Enshrine  a  heart  that  throhb'd  with  royalty— 
A  heart  attnn'd  to  heav'n  while  ^re  below. 
Of  active  strength,  in  nnconfin'd  estate. 
Life-giving,  bounteous,  and  humanely  great?" 


She  asks,  but  erst  has  heard  the  answer  ring 
Within  her  inmost  soul  in  bitterness : 
Her  voice  of  wailing  scarce  avails  to  sing, 
Her  bosom  struggles  with  untold  distress. 
But  she  will  bring  her  funeral  offering— 
Her  mark  upon  the  mournful  hour  impress. 
And  aptly,  by  the  massive  golden  crown. 
She  lays  the  wreathed  ears  of  harvest  down. 
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Receive  them,  sainted  one,  too  early  gone! 
Nor  gold,  nor  jewel  shall  the  tribute  be; 
In  stormy  season  thy  career  was  run; 
No  wreath  of  flowers 'mast  be  twin'd  for  thee. 
The  simple  field  fruits  f  %ave  woven  on, 
In  days  of  dearth  then  gav'st  them  plenteously: 
Like  Ceres'  wreath  1  twin'd  the  garland  frail; 
Fond  Mother,  Fosterer  of  thy  people,  hail ! 

She  speaks  and  points  aloft,— and  then  recedes 
The  vanlted  arch, — the  clouds  disparted  fly; 
A  view  is  open'd  on  the  heavenly  meads. 
And  Catherine,  adoring,  kneels  on  high : 
Array'd  np  more  in  pomp  of  earthly  weeds, 
The  world,  that  gave,  beheld  her  lay  them  by; 
But  streaming  on  her  brow,  the  pure,  the  bright, 
There  falleth  radiance  from  the  source  of  light. 
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8CHILDEIS. 

(A  TruBeit.) 

SecBc.  A  Bohemian  wood,  wiih  CiMlo  Schildtis  in  Ike  backfTMn^. 

Enter  Duke  Eginhard,  The  Duchess,  Sir  Dietwil4 
and  i  lermit. 

Hermit 
There  stands  the  hunting-castle,  Schildeis  nam'd. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  wood. 

DietWald  (To  ne  Onke). 

It  i&  the  castle,  which  I  told  yonr  Grace 
Would  oiFer  us,  methought,  the  safest  refuge. 
Sooth,  of  myself,  1  never  should  have  found  it, 
For  path  and  bridie-way  are  overgrown. 
Since  the  last  time  the  late  Duke  hunted  here 
'Tis  now  ftiU  ^ve  and  twenty  years  or  more. 

Duke  (To  tkt  Hermit). 

Thanks  to  thee,  holy  brother,  for  thy  guidance^ 
Thou  know'st  right  cunningly  this  wild  domain. 

(To  The  Duchcw.) 

And  you,  my  bonny  wife,  have  now  surmounted 
The  hardships  of  the  long  and  tedious  way. 
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Ihichess. 
Far  happier  than  in  the  splendid  palace. 
Of  which  1  often  held  myself  unworthy, 
Have  1  been  daring  oar  toilsome  roate. 
Methought  1  thas  did  penance  for  my  fault. 
Ah!  for  a  fault  1  never  can  regret. 

Duke. 
See  there,  a  hunter  coming  round  the  rock ! 

Hermit. 
Old  Eckart,  he,— the  warder  of  the  castle. 

Dietwall 
How  grey  and  bent  with  years  we  find  him  now! 

(Enler  Eckart.) 

Duke. 

Welcome,  good  Eckart. 

Eckart. 

May  1  trust  my  eyes?! 
Then  once  more,  once  more  ere  my  glass  is  run. 
Have  1  the  joy  of  seeing  my  dear  lord. 

Duke. 

How  know'st  thou  him  whom  thou  hast  never  seen  ? 

Eckirt. 

Can  it  be  so  ?  See  1  not  my  young  lord, 
Duke  Welf? 

Duke. 
Alas !  thou  speakest  of  my  father. 
Who  three  moons  back  returned  to  his  ancestors. 
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EcUrt. 
Ah !  we1l-a-(Uy!  we  had  no  news  of  it. 
Maj  Heav'n  vouchsafe  a  gentle  sleep  to  hio). 
And  yet  he  was  so  like  your  Grace,  God  bless  hioiy 
When  he  some  years  ago  came  hunting  here. 
In  truth  it  seemeth  not  so  very  long: 
And  in  the  castle,  up  there,  every  thing 
Is  standing  just  as  when  my  master  left  it. 
The  hour-glass  since  that  day  has  never  run. 
The  cross-bow  hangs  there  still,  with  string  nn- 

slack'd ; 
His  hunting-cap  has  still  the  pine-tuft  on  it. 
The  stuffed  ger-falcon  sits  upon  its  perch. 
And  the  old  book  of  rhymes,  in  which  he  read. 
Lies  open  at  the  place  where  he  left  off: 
Your  Grace  may  read,  from  where  he  ceas'd  to  read. 
There  are  rare  things  a  little  farther  on. 

In  truth,  your  castle  is  a  wondrous  place; 
When  all  is  still  at  midnight,  through  the  halls 
The  spirits  of  the  long  since  dead  do  roam. 
Gladly  they  come  again  to  see  the  house 
Where  all  is  as  it  was  in  olden  times. 

Eckart. 
This  surely  must  be  Dietwald,  the  esquire. 
Who  in  the  late  Duke's  company  was  here.— 
You  are  a  little  alter'd,  yet  not  much. 

Bietwall 

Right  weicomb  news,  my  good  old  fellow-spovtsm^nr. 

13 
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Dachess  (to  sckan). 
You  tell,  I  ween,  a  goodly  score  of  years. 

Eckart 

Sixty,  may  be. 

Dietwald. 
And  thirty  more  to  boot. 
Hermit. 
For  that  he  knows  not  when  he  saw  the  light. 
Year  after  year  he  rates  himself  at  sixty^ 
Yet  with  the  next  year  he  is  sure  to  think— 
"May  be,  Fve  reckoned  them  by  one  too  many:** 
And  thus  he  never  gets  beyond  three  score. 

Eekart. 
And  after  all,  it  doth  bat  little  matter. 

Hermit. 
No  wonder,  sooth,  that  time  stands  still  with  him. 
That  he  imagines  all  things  as  they  were ; 
For  little  has  there  been  to  mark  the  days 
Since  hitherward  the  late  Duke  came  to  hunt. 
And  nought  he  hears  of  how  the  world  is  going. 
In  our  wilderness  the  pine-woods  green 
So  staid  and  dark,  the  rocks'  eternal  waste 
Uncheer'd  by  Spring  allow  us  sparingly 
To  note  the  seasons  in  their  changeful  course. 

Eckart. 
Quite  right,  1  never  thought  of  that  before ! 

Hermit. 
Beloved  friends  I  the  life  of  man  is  only 
A  short-liv'd  blossom  and  a  long  decay. 
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But  on  this  simple  transitory  course 

The  seasons'  quicker  changefolness  intrudes, 

And  brings  on  man,  who  stands  between  the  two 

And  cannot  follow,  divers  store  of  woes. 

When  Aatpmn  strips  Uie  field  of  leaf  and  iower> 

Then  e'en  the  spirit  of  the  youth  repines, 

Since  he  most  taste  of  age  before  his  time. 

And  "oh!  more  painful  sight,  when  Spring  awakes. 

The  old  man's  cheek  is  fain  to  bloom  again ; 

His  poor  spent  heart  believes  'tis  growing  young. 

Ah !  brief  delusion  only ! 

The  sapless  trunk  puts  forth  a  tender  leaf, 

But  never  shooteth  into  healthy  blossom; 

And  therefore  do  I  praise  this, changeless  country 

Where  nothing  wakes  the  torment  of  regret. 

DietWald  (Aside  To  The  Dake). 

The  preacher  in  the  desert,  FU  be  bound, 
Hath  not  held  forth  before  for  many  a  year. 

Hermit. 
To  look  on  it,  it  seems  as  though  this  spot 
Had  halted  far  behind  the  march  of  time. 
These  lone  wide  forests,  where  the  form  of  mad. 
Last  work  of  the  Creator,  still  is  wanting. 
And  that  still  farther  distant  mountain-range. 
Which  Time  seems  utterly  unconscious  of. 
The  green  thing  findeth  not  existence  there. 

And  there  the  elements  are  not  yet  sunde^M, 

It  is  a  chaos  of  stupendous  rocks 

And  chasms  deep,  where  never  light  hath  faU'n, 

Save  flames  that  oft-times  flicker  from  th'  abyss. 
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Dark  waters  there  below  roar  terribly; 

And  eiouds  bang  brooding  stagnate  o'er  tbe  hollows . 

Once  it  fared  marvellously  there  with  me! 

As  I  across  those  lifeless  masses  strode 

With  wonted  energy  of  limb,  mine  eye 

Shone  foil  uid  glowing,  and  my  arm  was  rais'd; 

My  mantle  flew  in  air,  my  loose  hair  flnlter'd: 

1  Aoated  tlurough  the  stillness—'Let  there  be'— 

Impotent  challenge  of  the  feeble  creature. 

Ihike. 
But  restless  Time  is  hasting  hither  too. 
These  pines  which  stand  so  sturdily,  must  yield 
And  seam  themselves  to  fashion  man's  abode. 
The  rocks  too  must  be  roll'd  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, 
4nd  tower  up  anew  as  lofty  domes. 

Sietwald. 
Scarce  hath  your  foot  betrod  the  wilderness; 
And  yet  you  nurse  these  thoughts  of  deep  device. 

Duke. 
Well  now,  good  Eckart,  be  thou  true  to  me. 
As  thou  wast  formerly  to  my  good  father; 
We  take  up  our  abode  within  the  castle, 
1  and  the  worthy  lady  here,  my  spouse: 
But,  mind  thee,  who  we  sme  must  rest  untold. 

Diohess. 
Then  let  us  to  our  Castle  Court  anon. 

Exenot  all. 
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(BMer  Two  Wijfiren  $ia^B%.) 

Ftnt  Wiyftrer. 

0  forest-pine^  thy  noble  beiigli 
Is  Sammer  and  Winter  green. 
And  oh!  my  love  is  lUte  ihoe, 
Tis  ever  of  verdant  sheen. 

0  forest-pine,  yet  then  may'tt  ne'er 
In  sprightly  hue  be  teen. 
And  ah!  my  love  is  like  thee» 
'Tis  ever  of  darkling  green. 

Soeoidi  W«|lvtr. 

0  birch-tree,  thou  that  gaSy 
Shoot' st  forth  from  die  dnsky  pine ; 
The  first  of  all  the  forest. 
Thy  tender  leaflets  shine. 

My  yonthfnl  hopes,  0  birch-tree> 
Say,  are  they  not  like  thee  ? 
So  early  and  so  brightly 
Then  6ow'st  thy  tracery. 
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THE  SERENADE. 
DavM,  with  &b8alOB  aid' other  of  bis    attendants. 

Smu.    a  (tr<»  ky  nemlitkl. 

DiTid. 
How  warm  and  pleasant  is  this  sammer-niglit. 
The  frogs  are  croaking,  the  cicadas  chirping; 
Sq  let  us  tune  our  music  too  to  theirs. 

AbMlom. 
No  I  we  should  rather  wait  a  blacker  night, 
Ere  wo  commit  our  outrage  upon  music; 
Fdi  misdeeds  ever  take  delight  in  darkness. 

Divid. 

This  is  no  outrage';  to  my  lady's  heart 

1  fain  would  make  a  ladder  of  sweet  sounds. 

Absalom. 
Be  not  so  trustful  of  your  self-same  ladder, 
its  every  spar  is  cracking,  splitting— 

David. 

Tush! 
Why  ever  murmurring,  thou  ungrateful  wight, 
^hom  breadless  I  receiv'd  into  my  service. 
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Bread  had  1  still,  aud  breadless  first  became 
In  your  same  service;  no  one  lives  by  that 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  1  have  to  rue. 

Da?id. 
Did  1  not  have  thee  at  thy  sore  entreaty 
Tutor'd  in  music? 

Absalom. 

True!  And  now  for  once 
You  chance  to  harp  upon  the  proper  string. 
When  I  was  yet  a  boy,  the  strolling  harpers 
Would  often  wander  to  my  father's  door. 
To  me  they  seem'd  like  precious  messengers 
Sent  from  a  world  that  teem'd  with  harmony. 
And  soon  1  left  my  father's  hearth  and  home, 
And  went  in  quest  of  that  fair  promised  land 
Where  music's  heavenly  language  might  be  heard; 
And  woe  is  me,  alas!  1  came  to  you, 
Th'  antipodes  of  that  melodious  Zone. 

David. 
What  then,  is  not  my  music-loving  race 
Descended  from  King  David,  first  of  harpers? 

Absalom. 
From  David  and  Bathsheba,  that  may  be; 
And  so  the  taste  clings  to  yon  like  a  curse. 

Dafid. 
So  then  'twas  all  in  vain  1  sought  to  win  thee. 
When  I  bestow'd  on  thee  the  name  of  Absalom^ 
And  nun5*d  thy  skUl  with  all  a  father's  care. 
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AbsaltiL 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  hell-witchery. 
You  tore  ne  from  the  realms  of  Christendom^ 
And  held  me  fast  in  hateful  banishment. 

David. 
Id  vain  (hen  gave  I  thee  that  splendid  fiddle^ 
That  precious  heir-loom  with  its  mellow'd  tone. 

Absalom. 
'Tis  (hat  1  murmur  at.—  To  think  that  you 
Have  fetter'd  me  to  this  ill-humour'd  tool. 
This  monstrous  foe  to  all  melodious  sound. 
This  brainless  stock  for  aught  like  harmony. 
I  beg  and  pray,  but  my  most  fervent  wish 
Hath  never  wean'd  a  pure  tone  from  it  yet 
Do  what  I  will,  I  scrape  it,  shake  it,  strike  it. 
Its  answer  is  a  querimonious  squeak. 
Report  doth  speak  of  evil  spirits  oft 
Tied  up  in  sacks  and  buried  in  the  flood. 
In  sooth,  methinks,  within  my  fiddle's  sides 
All  Discord's  torment  devils  are  confin'd 
And  ever  groaning,  whining,  howling  there. 
Oh  I  let  me  sink  it  in  the  ocean  wave 
So  deaf  and  deep,  among  the  speechless  fishes; 
And  then  if  aught  such  dissonance  break  loose. 
Up,  up,  ye  tossing  waves,  and  Swallow  it; 
Ye  tempests,  rouse  yourselves  to  mangle  it 
Before  it  jars  upon  the  ear  of  man. 

David. 
Hold,  holdl  To  work,  my  fellows,  tune  up  quickly. 
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AlMlm 

Is  there  no  help  for  me?  Is  harmoij 
Stone  dead?  And  nrnst  I  think  that  roosic's  angeU 
Are  fall'n  and  chMig'd  to  fiends? 
Dafid. 

Hash,  hash! 

(W  fiacp  !•  Ifct  iMrp) 

Michal,  his  devoted  eonsort, 
Lower'd  David  down  the  wall; 
Holding  fast  the  silken  thread  dial 
Resca'd  him  from  cniel  SaoL 
Fairest  damsel,  dearest  Michal! 
Hear  my  trilling  qnavers  ran; 
And  to  thy  inviting  window 
Draw  Up  David's  happier  son. 
Absalom. 
Ye  priests  of  fiaal,  with  your  farioas  din^ 
Must  I  then  perish  as  your  victim  here  ? 
Am  I  not  grown  awry,  mine  eye  asquint. 
With  this  foul  discord? 

Divld. 

Wicked  slanderer! 
Dost  thou  insult  the  presence  of  thy  lord? 

Absalom. 
Ah!  now  I  know  what  Absalom  endur'd, 
When  hanging  from  (he  branches  by  his  hair 
Three  lances  pierc'd  his  heart. 
Da?id. 

Alas!  alas! 
What  foul  ingratitude,  thou  second  Absalom! 
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Absiloni. 
1  should  be  loth  to  censure  Absaloni 
For  rising,  as  he  did,  against  his  father ; 
If  David  play'd  no  better  then  than  you. 

DaYid 
He  played  right  touchingly,  he  mov'd  the  stones. 

Absalom. 
Take  care  then,  lest  this  house  fall  down  upon  us. 
Arophion's  godlike  music  mov'd  the  stones 
To  range  themselves  in  architectural  form; 
Then  surely  ours  will  loose  the  commissures. 

David. 

M'hat  shows  so  white  there  in  the  window?  See 
Those  eyes  of  Qrel  List,  she  speaks,  she  speaks! 

Absalom. 
The  lady's  cat  is  squeaking  forth  our  praise; 
The  lady,  sooth,  is  creeping  'neath  the  coverlet. 
In  terror  at  the  midnight  goblin's  din. 

DiVld. 
One  trial  more,  and  then  she  will  appear. 

Absalom. 
The  moon  and  stars,  which  pleasantly  e'en  now 
Look'd  down  upon  us  in  the  hope  of  music. 
Have,  like  the  lady,  hid  themselves,  and  we 
Have  caird  forth  nothing  but  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Anon  I  hear  the  distant  thunders  growl. 
And  heaven  hurls  its  lightnings  after  us, 
As  Saul  at  y^ur  forefather  hurl'd  his  lance. 
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Dafid. 
Is  lightning  fond  of  keeping  time  witk  music? 
A  shivering  fit  has  seiz'd  me.  Let  as  ran. 

Absalom. 
If  this  vile  discord  had  but  lasted  long. 
Forsooth  we  had  had  earthquakes,  and  the  %orld 
Had  trembled  from  its  innermost  recess. 

It  thnodcrt.    Bxennt  all  b«t  AbialMi. 

I  hear,  I  hear  thee,  mighty  thunder-voice. 

The  welkin's  choir  magnificent. 

Perish,  thou  sorry  handiwork !  —  I'm  free. 

Bt  dt«he«  the  IMlc  afftiut  tke  wall.    Kxit. 
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A  NORMAN  CUSTOHL 

Dedicated  to  Baron  de  la  Motte  Foaqa6. 
/ 

ScMt.    A  Piilwf^  hit  ra  m  islaad  on  tlie  eoiit  of  NoraiMi^ 

PerMM .  Balder,  •  letfarer.  -  Ric]iard»  a  bkemui.  -  ThorUda. 

Balder. 
This  to  thy  weal,  my  thrice-respected  host; 
In  troth  I  have  to  thank  the  frantic  storm 
That  drove  me  inland  to  your  island  creek; 
For  SQch  a  cordial  meal  and  quiet  hearth 
Have  not  refreshed  me  for  this  many  a  day. 

Richard. 
Nought  hotter  can  a  fisher's  hut  afford; 
If  thou  art  pleased,  well-pleas'd  and  honoured  I. 
And  passing  dear  to  me  a  noble  guest 
Who  Cometh  from  our  northern  native  land; 
For  thence  it  was  our  fathers  hither  sail'd. 
And  much  e'en  now  is  said  and  sung  of  it. 
Yet,  gentle  Sir,  1  must  confess  to  thee 
That  poor  as  he  may  be,  who  shares  my  board, 
I  never  fail  to  claim  the  stranger's  gift. 

Balder. 
My  craft,  that  lies  at  anchor  in  the  creek. 
Encloses  merchandise  both  rich  and  rare, 
Which  from  the  Mediterranean  1  have  brought. 
Gold  fruits,  and  luscious  wines,  and  brilliant  birds. 
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Anns  too  she  holds,  the  work  of  Northern  smith. 
And  two^dg'd  swords,  with  corslet, helm,  and  shield . 

Richard. 
I  spake  not  of  the  like;  thou  Uk'st  me  wrongly. 
It  is  a  custom  here  in  Normandy, 
That  he,  who  welcomes  stranger  to  his  hearth, 
Shall  ask  of  him  a  story  or  a  song. 
And  fashion  him  anolhcr  in  return. 
E'en  1,  in  my  old  age.  set  store  upon 
The  good  old  legends  and  the  songs  of  yore. 
And  am  not  minded  now  to  waive  my  claim. 

Balder. 
A  tale  is  often  sweet  as  Cyprus  wine, 
Fragrant  as  fruits  and  chequer'd  as  the  hirds; 
And  many  an  ancient  lay  of  hero  days 
Resounds  like  clashing  swords  and  ringing  shields. 
Wherefore  my  error  was  not  very  great. 
Forsooth  1  have  no  splendid  count  to  give, 
And  yet  1  fain  would  grace  a  goodly  custom. 
List  then  to  what  not  long  ago  1  heard- 
A  ship-mate  tell  of  on  the  moonlight  deck. 

Richard. 
Come  one  stoup  more,  good  friend,  and  then  begin. 

Balder. 
Two  northern  Counts,  for  many  a  livelong  year, 
Beneath  united  flags  had  sail'd  the  seas. 
They  brav'd  together  many  a  fearful  storm 
And  many  a  fiery  fight  on  sea  and  shore, 
And  now  in  southern,  now  in  eastern  climes, 
Reposed  together  on  the  blooming  strand. 
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When  lo!  they  turn  them  to  their  castle  homes 
Each  deeply  mersM  In  sorrow  now,  for  each 
Has  laid  a  fond  spouse  in  his  fathers'  tomb. 
And  yet  amid  their  pensiveness  and  gloom 
A  presage  sweet  of  happiness  sprang  up. 
The  one  possessed  a  merry  blooming  boy^ 
A  darling  daughter  was  the  other's  care; 
Wherefore,  to  crown  their  olden  league  of  friendship^ 
And  stamp  endurance  on  its  memory, 
.  They  straight  determin'd  that  their  children  dear 
In  holy  bond  should  be  at  once  betroth'd. 
Two  golden  rings  they  bade  prepare,  the  which, 
Because  such  little  finger^  could  not  hold  (hem. 
Were  hung  on  pretty  ribands  round  their  necks. 
A  sapphire,  like  the  maiden's  eye  of  blue, 
Was  chastely  centred  in  the  young  Count's  ring. 
A  rose-red  gem  within  the  other  glow'd 
Rright  as  the  fresh  cheek  of  the  blooming  boy. 

Richard. 

A  rose-red  jewel  in  a  ring  of  gold 

The  maiden  wore?  Thou  said'st  so,  did'stthou  not? 

Balder. 
For  sooth,  'twas  so,  but  that  can  matter  little. 
The  boy  grew  up  of  tall  and  slender  frame, 
Was  early  train'd  in  exercise  of  arms, 
And  taught  to  curb  a  palfrey  light  and  trim. 
Not,  like  his  father,  should  he  tempt  the  seas 
And  range  the  ocean  on  adventurous  quest. 
But  guard  in  after  times,  with  doughty  hand. 
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Those  mighty  fiefdonis  and  those  lofty  castles, 

The  joint  inheritance  of  either  Earl. 

Meanwhile  the  yonng  knight's  little  proniis'd  bride 

Lay  cradled  in  a  soft-lit  twilight  room^ 

Well  watch'd  and  tended  by  her  trusty  nurses. 

Bat  now  a  mild  Spring  day  came  o'er  the  land; 

And  so,  to  please  the  little  fretful  child, 

They  bore  it  to  the  sunny  calm  sea-shore. 

And  brought  it  flow'rs  and  muscle  shells  ta  play 

with. 
The  sea,  scarce  trembling  in  the  gentle  breeze 
Gave  back  the  image  of  the  sun  so  bright, 
And  cast  a  quivering  light  upon  the  green. 
Just  there,  a  little  boat  lay  on  the  beach: 
The  matrons  deck'd  it  out  with  weeds  and  flowers, 
And  laid  their  little  nursling  in  it;  then 
They  rock'd  her  from  the  shore  upon  the  sea. 
The  infant  laugh'd,  the  women  laugh'd  us  well ; 
But  just  amidst  their  wildest  merriment, 
The  riband  slipped  that  held  their  floating  toy. 
And  when  they  saw  it,  it  was  all  too  late^ 
They  could  not  reach  the  shallop  from  the  strand. 
So  waveless  seem'd  the  sea,  and  so  serene; 
Yet  further,  further  still,  the  boat  work'd  out. 
Still  they  could  hear  the  infant's  hearty  laugh, 
And  still  despairingly  gaz'd  after  it. 
And  wrung  their  hands  and  shrick'd  in  wild  distress. 
It  happened  that  the  boy  just  then  was  come 
To  see  his  little  love,  and  haply  then 
His  light  steed  pranc'd  upon  the  verdant  shore. 
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He  heard  their  cries  and  gallop'd  to  the  spot^ 
And  bravely  ai^d  his  palfrey  to  the  sea 
Expecting  to  ontswim  the  flowery  craft; 
Bat  scarcely  had  it  felt  the  frigid  flood, 
When  lol  the  trembling  beast  tum'd  sullen  round 
And  bore  its  rider  back  upon  the  shore. 
Meanwhile  the  little  shallop  with  the  child 
Had  drifted  outward  from  the  placid  bay, 
And  fresh'ning  breezes  on  the  open  main 
Soon  bore  it  out  of  sight. 

Richard. 

Alas,  poor  child! 
May  hofy  angels  hover  round  thee  now. 

Balder. 
The  tale  of  horror  meets  the  father's  ears; 
And  forthwith  all  his  vessels,  small  and  great. 
Run  out,  the  swiftest  sailer  bearing  him. 
But  trackless  is  the  sea;  the  evening  wanes. 
The  breezes  veer,  the  tempest  roars  at  night. 
And  after  many  a  month  of  search,  they  bring 
The  empty  crusted  shallop  only  back, 
Its  flowers  all  faded. 

Richard. 
"What  wounds  thee  in  the  tale,  my  wordiy  guest? 
Thou  falterest  and  hreath'st  so  hard. 

Balder. 

Well,  weH! 
From  that  disastrous  day  the  boy  no  more 
Took  pleasure  in  his  horse  as  formerly; 
But  rather  would  he  try  to  swim,  to  dive, 
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And  gladly  prove  his  sinews  with  the  oar. 
And  when  be  grew  to  he  a  stalwart  youth. 
He  begg'd  for  vessels  of  his  father. 
The  firm-set  earth  had  nought  that  he  desir'd, 
No  maiden  of  the  castles  charmed  him. 
He  seem'd  affianc'd  to  the  tossing  sea, 
Wherein  the  infant  and  the  ring  were  lost. 
And  so  he  deck'd  his  flag-ship  fancifully 
With  purple  pennons,  figure-head  of  gold, 
Like  one  who  sought  his  bride  upon  the  wares. 

Richard. 
I  ween  'twas  like  thy  own  (here  in  the  cove; 
Was  it  not  so^  my  seaman  bold? 

Balder. 

That  may  be. — 
And  in  that  richly  garnish'd  wedding  bark 
He  reel'd  and  rollM  in  many  a  cruel  storm; 
When  to  the  thunder's  crash  and  tempest's  roar 
The  waves  were  dancing  him  his  marriage-dance« 
And  many  a  bloody  sea-fight  has  he  fought. 
And  gain'd  renown  thereby  throughout  the  North* 
A  name  of  mark  they  fix  upon  him  there. 
Let  him  but  sally  forth,  with  brandish'd  sword. 
To  seize  a  grappl'd  bark,  the  crew  ^riek  out 
'^Woe  to  us,  spare  us,  bridegroom  of  the  seal" 
So  ends  my  tale. 

Rtehard. 

1  truly  tl»nk  thee  for't; 

For  it  hath  deeply  touch'd  -mine  aged  heart. 

14 
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Only^  neUunks,  it  Uok«  »  fitthig  ciose. 
Who  sLaII  say  if  ilie  child  did  reftliy  sink, 
Or  whether  some  strange  sail  fell  io  with  it, 
And  straightway  took  the  little  fonndling  in, 
Leaving  the  fragil  shallop  to  the  sea? 
Perhaps  to  some  far  island,  such  as  ours. 
The  tender  child  was  aiterward  conveyed, 
"Was  kindly  tended  there  by  careful  hands. 
And  now  has  hodded  to  a  lovely  girl. 

Balder. 
"Well,  on  my  word,  thou  can'st  spin  out  a  talc; 
So  let  me  hear  thine  own. 

Richard. 
In  long  long  by-gone  days  full  many  a  tale 
Of  our  old  Dukes  and  heroes  1  could  tell; 
And  more  than  all,  of  Richard,  Fearless  hight, 
Who  saw  hy  night  as  clearly  as  by  day, 
Who  rode  at  midnight  through  the  lonesome  wood. 
And  "Stood  out  many  a  bout  with  goblin  foea. 
Bttt  now  my  memory  is  weak  with  age. 
All  floats  in  dizzy  doubt  before  my  brain. 
So  the  young  maiden  there  shall  speak  for  me. 
Who  sits  so  stilt  and  turns  away  her  face. 
Plying  her  netting  by  the  paly  lamp. 
For  ^hc  has  noted  many  brave  old  lays. 
And  has  a  throat  that  shames  the  nightingale. 
Thorilda  dear,  fear  not  our  noble  guest; 
Sin^  us  the  song— **T-he  msilen  afid  the  ring". 
Which  the  eM  sii^ng^man  once  rhym'd  for  you^ 
A  pretty  song,  1  know  you  love  to  sing  it. 
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■  Ml      I         a^^— 

I^ong  by  the  summer  ocean 
A  littlt  maid  iuith  lain^ 
And  angled  many  an  hour, 
But  angled  all  in  Tain. 

A  ring  ttpon  her  fingef> 
A  preeionf  mhy,  ffhone; 
She  Hz'd  ie  on  her  angling  line, 
And  cast  it  in 


Then  from  the  deep,  like  ivory 
There  came  a  little  hand, 
And  canght  the  little  ring  thrown  in 
By  her  upon  the  strand. 

There  came  np  from  the  waters, 
A  knight  so  fine  and  yoang« 
Array'd  in  mail  that  glist«  n'd 
The  snnny  waves  among. 

Then  cried  th'  affrighted  maiden 
''No!  nohle  warrior,  nol 
I  did  not  think  of  catching  Ihee, 
So  let  my  ringlet  go.** 

"Sore,  none  would  snare  the  fishes 
With  gold  and  precious  stone ; 
Let  go  the  ring,  1  cannot, 
But  thou  must  be  mine  own." 

14* 
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Balder. 
What  do  I  hear?  Wondrous  and  ominous  sound! 
What  do  I  see?  A  heavenly  countenance 
Is  sweetly  hlushing  'mid  those  locks  of  gold, 
Reminding  me  of  by-gone  childhood's  days. 
Yes!  on  the  right  hand  shines  the  golden  ring. 
The  mhy  gem; —  'tis  thou,  my  long-lost  bride. 
And  I  am  he  they  call  the  Ocean  Bridgegroom. 
Here  is  the  sapphire  like  thine  eye  of  blue. 
And  there  below  our  wedding-bark  awaits  us. 

Richard. 
Long  have  I  guess'd  of  this,  thrice-honour'd  knight. 
Yes,  take  her  now  my  darling  foster-child; 
Hold  her  in  safety  in  your  lusty  arm. 
And  press  a  faithful  heart  upon  your  breast. 
But  stay  a  moment,  see,  your  foot  is  caught 
Among  the  netting  that  my  fondling  plies. 
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CeNEADIR. 


CoBradli,  Frederick  of  Badei,  The  Srud  Sewer 

•f  WaldbUrgy  •rt  dtotabirUtf  with  i  awtiil  trail.     SUTUli 
Lueia,  MmM  •t  Sielly,  witk  bli  Mn;  Tarfe,  •  Sarac«i6klcnaiB) 

FraagipaBe,  •  nomas  Nokit  with  ms  iMfkiw  JiUa.   qm*  wia 

farlaa^  ni  miuie.   Ap«liaa  loMIHy,  SaraMii,  aid  ■  tkMif  of  pMf U 
•Mcabled  to  five  tbca  a  faativa  raacptioB. 


GcBradii. 

Land  of  Apulia,  hail!  with  joy  I  hail  theel 
O  earthy  that  'neath  our  newly-landed  feel 
Art  trembling  still,  with  fervour  1  embraee  thee;— 
With  fervour  as  a  bridegroom  doth  hit  bride. 
Land  of  my  ancestors !  Thou  blessed  land; 
How  blooming  spreadest  thou  thyself  before  me. 
With  festal  canopy  of  purest  blue. 
And  all  thy  beauty  mirror'd  in  the  sea. 

GalTano. 

Tis  he,  'tis  he,  yes,  it  is  Gonradin, 
Look,  look,  my  son  Galotto,  it  is  he. 
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The  Suabian  striplings  the  expected  one 

In  fealty  to  whom  1  hrou^t  thee  up. 

Look  all  of  ye !  0 !  say,  who  knows  him  not  ? 

That  open  brow,  that  eye  that  speaks  the  soul, 

Those  golden  (resses  waving  down  his  shoulders. 

Yes!  there  we  see  the  race  of  Hohenstaafen,— 

The  only  scion  of  that  lordly  stock, 

That  intellectual  one  beyond  compare, 

Whose  excellence  hath  never  ceas'd  to  blossom, 

Whose  noble  sires  beget  aS  noble  Sons. 

Now  place  me  here  th'  oppressor  of  the  land. 

The  lowVing  Anjou;  set  them  side  by  side, 

And  say  in  which  the  kingly  blood  doth  run. 

(be  ■dvuce*  lftw«rd«  Craradia.) 

Illustrious  youth,  a  thousand  welcomes  thine. 
The  messengers,  we  lately  sent  to  thee. 
Returned  with  nothing  but  a  robe  of  thine 
To  sate  our  longing  till  thyself  should'st  come. 
This  robe  ^^6  borb  about,  we  clung  to  it. 
We  ki^^d  it  as  it  were  a  holy  relic. 
No^,  bleised  be  the  day,  thyself  art  come.\ 
Then  lei  me  pi^ss  thy  hand  and  kiss  it  now 
Bedewing  it  with  glowing  tears  of  joy. 

Conradin. 

Say  then,  who  art  thou,  venerable  sire, 
Whom  rapture  seemeth  to  make  young  again? 

Gaivano. 
I  was  a  faith Aii  servant  to  thy  fathers; 
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Galvano  Lancia,  Marsbal  of  Sieitla. 
Oht  at  tlMliiglrt  of  tfaoe,  what  memoriet 
Resittkasljr  come  crowding  on  m^  now. 
I  mele  away  in  tranaport  as^  in  tears. 

CfBraiii. 

Galvano  Lancia,  the  lauded  hero, 

Who  aerv'd  my  house  for  half  a  centnrj, 

With  word  and  deed,  in  weal  and  woe  the  same; 

Who  Frederick's,  Conrad's,  Manfred's  battles  fought. 

Galvaiio. 

And  in  thine  own  will  gladly  shed  his  hlood. 

C^nradti. 

O  what  could  come  to  me  more  wish'd-for  now 

Upon  the  fhreshhold  of  my  new  career, 

Than  this  experienc'd  sire  tendering  thus 

My  doubtless  right?     Then,  old  man,  lead  me  on, 

Tliou  know'st  the  paths  we  sons  of  Staufen  tread. 

GalvaBO. 
They  are  the  lion's  paths)  beloved  prince. 
The  little  I,  the  old  man,  can  for  thee, 
is  small  in  deed.    But  these  assembled  here. 
The  flower  of  Apulia's  chivalry, 
But  wait  thy  nod,  and  they  will  draw  their  swords. 
And  give  thee  once  again  thy  kingly  rights. 

Tarfe. 
Let  me  too,  noble  one,  embrace  thy  knee. 
And  let  roe  kiss  the  dust  from  off  thy  shoe. 
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Thou  son  of  light!  Great  Allah's  blesah^  on  thee! 
Thou  spring'st  from  Ocean  like  the  golden  day, 
Before  which  night  with  all  its  terrors^  flies. 

GonradiB. 

Arise,  and  let  me  know  then,  who  thou  art 

Tarfe. 
Oh!  I  am  thy  least  servant,  one  whose  name 
Deserves  not  to  be  noted  in  thy  presence. 
Over  the  Saracens  inhabiting 
Lucera's  town,  1  am  appointed  Chief. 
Thy  great  forefather.  Sire,  that  Frederick, 
ITVhose  glory  stands  emblazoned  in  the  stars, 
Bestow'd  on  us  this  place  of  safe  abode. 
The  learning  of  the  East  was  dear  to  him. 
He  spoke  the  language  of  Arabia, 
Did  not  disdain  the  use  of  our  attire; 
He  let  us  build  us  temples  to  our  God; 
He  shone,  as  doth  the  sun,  on  all  alike, 
Like  Allah's  Self,  The  All-Directing  One. 

Coi^adin. 

I  know  you.  Manfred  fled  to  you  for  safety. 
His  Christian  soldiers  had  deserted  him: 
But  ye  in  triumph  bore  him  on  your  arms. 

Tarfe. 

Command,  my  liege,  and  through  the  stormy  fight 
On  our  shoulders  we  will  carry  thee. 
My  archers  long  have  liv'd  in  burning  hope 
To  wing  their  arrows  to  thy  enemies*  hearts. 
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FraAgipaae. 

The  spot,  my  prince,  which  thou  hast  hononr'd  that, 

By  landing  at  it  on  Apulia's  coast, 

1  hold  of  Naples  as  a  feudal  grants 

And  1  must  ever  prize  the  destiny 

That  brings  me  so  illustrious  a  guest. 

My  name  is  Giovanni  Frangipan^. 

1  dare  not  hope  that  1  am  known  to  thee, 

Yet  thou  hast  perhaps  heard  mention  of  my  line ; 

'Tis  corporate  in  Rome,  and  often  there, 

From  fortress  towers,  which  we  rear'd  ourselves, 

Has  fought  the  battles  of  the  Ghibcllines; 

l^hether  against  the  Lateran  tyranny. 

Or  'gainst  the  arrogance  of  Guelphic  rank. 

CoBradiB. 

Could  I  forget  the  house  of  Frangipane? 
Not  yet  indeed  my  foot  so  firm  and  high 
That  1  disown  my  friends. 

FraBSipue. 

Then  may  it  be, 
Illustrious  one,  thy  pleasure  from  the  toils 
Of  travel  to  repose  thee  in  my  house. 
That  lies  embosomed  in  yon  orange-grove. 
To  give  thee  greeting,  to  invite  thee  in. 
My  daughter  Julia  hitherward  has  sped 
With  other  damsels  of  these  sea-girt  shores. 
Step  nearer,  Julia,  speak  now  for  thyself. 
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We  hail  thee  King,  high  sir,  and  soon  we  hope. 
Within  the  dome  and  in  the  sight  of  all, 
Thov  wilt  receive  a  kingly  consecration. 
Yet,  till  the  crown,  the  future  golden  one, 
Enwreathes  thy  temples,  oh!  do  not  forbid 
A  maiden's  trembling  hand  with  flowers  thus 
To  crown  thee  our  King:  for  well  indeed 
A  flowery  wreath  may  emblem  forth  the  land 
The  blooming  country  thou  art  soon  to  rule. 

(she  crowns  him.) 

Then  to  my  father's  house,  0  crowned  King, 
Repair  with  us,  1  pray  thee,  for  the  song 
And  stringed  music  and  the  dance  await 
To  celebrate  thy  festal  coronation. 

GonradlB. 

The    wreath    with   which    a   tender    hand    hath 

crown'd  me 
Rustles  upon  my  temples  like  a  dream 
A  bright  presentiment  of  future  glory. 
To  fight  for  this  and  win  it  must  be  mine. 
As  yet  no  time  for  festival  have  I 
Nor  plea  for  tarrying  in  the  house  of  glee ; 
Still  1  must  steer  unwearied  towards  the  goal. 
But  soon  as  victory  has  wreath'd  my  brow, 
1  will  return  to  you  and  glad  myself 
Among  you  all  with  merry  dance  and  song. 
My  fathers  ever  lov'd  and  exercis'd 
The  lay  that  speaks  the  praise  of  noble  dames. 
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Ahi  Bropenir  Hear/a  SMg  was— ''what  would  be 
The  crown  to  ne,  if  she  1  love  were  gone  ?" 
Nay  in  life's  ruder  Spring-tide  even  1 
Have  tnn'd  my  lyre  to  the  atraias  of  love. 
Wherefore  if  I  relnrn  from  victory 'a  field, 
Bring  me  the  late,  and  then  my  earliest  aong 
Shall  praise  thy  loveliness,  fair  Julia. 

(Jilia  iii4  lk«   rM  retire     CMn<Ka  atd  Frt<tfl«k  #r  Badta  nmtim 

ConradiB. 

0  Frederick,  thou  companion  of  my  youth, 

Upon  thy  faithful  breast  1  us'd  to  pour 

My  bitter  plaints  against  my  destiny: 

Now  let  my  gladsome,  overflowing  heart 

Gush  forth  on  thee;  Oh!  help  me  bear  my  fortune. 

How  different  was  it,  Frederick,  formerly, 

When  1  at  Landshut  at  my  Uncle's  court 

Stole  lonely,  landless,  fatherless  about. 

My  mother  only  look'd  on  me  in  tears; 

And  those,  my  fathers'  favour  had  made  great. 

With  cold  contemptuousness  strode  by  me  (hen. 

The  minstrels,  wandering  from  court  to  court, 

Attun'd  their  harps  to  Hohenatau fen's  fall. 

As  if  it  were  some  tale  of  olden  days, 

And  even  1  no  more  among  the  living. 

How  different  ia  it  now,  for  now  the  world 

Lies  open  to  me,  full  of  bloom  and  life. 

The  joy  of  youth,  the  fame  of  noble  deeds, 

And  all  that's  beautiful  in  hope  or  aim 
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Smile  on  me  here,  and  this  oiiee  droo|)iiig  head 
Is  rising  freshly  garnitur'd  with  flowers. 

Frederick. 
Upon  thy  hopes  alone,  O  Conradin, 
Repose  my  own;  a  twin-horn  fate  unites  us. 
Thy  plunderer  is  Karl,  while  mine  is  jOttokar. 
If  in  Apulia  I  aid  thee  now 
To  quell  the  Austrian,  thou,  full  well  1  know, 
Wilt  lend  me  thy  more  mighty  arm  hereafter. 
But  if  thy  rising  fortunes,  if  perchance 
The  landscape's  beauty  win  upon  me  less, 
And  if  thou  often  see  me  sorrowful. 
Remember,  in  my  German  home  remains 
Thejentle  bride,  but  lately  wed  to  me; 
And  there  where  she  is.  is  my  fairest  land. 

Conradin. 

Bring  me  the  future,  what  it  will,  of  glory, 
My  highest  privilege  will  still  be  this. 
Upon  the  friends, —  who  in  the  hour  of  need 
Have  borne  me  up,  who  in  the  brunt  of  war 
Have  bravely  stood  by  me,—  on  these  herafter 
To  pour  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude. 

GrAnd  Sewer. 

(wbo  bad  approached  while  Conridin  wis  speikinf). 

Already  'thou  dispensest  boons  !  Already 
Thou  comest  flushed  with  victory,  while  I 
Must  speak  the  parting  word,  yet  fail  to  hide 
The  anguish,  the  misgiving  of  my  heart. 
Thy  Uncle's  and  thy  anxious  Mother's  charge 
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Direct  me  to  Viterbo,  there  to  try 

To  soothe  the  anger  of  His  Holiness, 

Who  hurls  at  thee  his  banning  thunderbolts. 

But  now  that  I  am  landed,  now  that  I 

Must  give  thee  to  (he  guardianship  of  strangers. 

My  spirit  quails,  1  cannot  part  from  thee 

Before  thy  heart,  inebriate  with  joy, 

Hath  la*en  a  faithful  word  of  parting  from  me. 

Conradin. 
Speak,  gentle  Sewer ,  thy  words  have  ever  found 
A  welcome  in  the  ear  of  Conradin. 

Graid  Sewer. 
Son  of  my  princes,  say,  this  alien  soil 
That  blinds  thee  with  its  glistening  blandishments^ 
What  is  it  but  a  whited  sepulchre  ? 
Recline  among  these  flowers,  there  shall  rise 
The  poisonous  viper  there  to  bruise  thy  heel. 
Or  softly  sleep  away  the  balmy  night 
To  wooiig  lutes,  and  fast  the  wall  shall  void 
The  spiteful  scorpion  and  tarantula. 
The  sultry  sun  shall  breed  thee  strangury. 
With  leprosy  and  foul  impostume  smite  thee; 
The  very  ground,  thou  plant'st  thy  foot  upon, 
is  false,  for  hell  itself  ferments  beneath  it. 
Anon  the  abyss  disparts  and  spawleth  flame; 
The  green  earth  trembles,  while  above  thy  head 
The  vault  of  heaven  bursts  to  blast  thy  towers. 
Assassination  lurks  in  every  nook. 
The  burning  eye  oi'  woman  lappeth  up 
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The  hero's  marrow;  nay,  ihe  frieudly  cnp 
Is  poison'd,  nor  ihe  waver's  8i4f  untaiiitrd. 

Then  paintest  darkly. 

Grand  Sewer. 

Ah!  thh  hapless  (hirst 
For  power,  for  treasure,  and  for  idle  fame! 
Accursed  craving,  driving  us  abroad, 
While  all  the  joys  of  home  disbouour'd  die. 
How  oft,  alas !  how  oft  the  German  host, 
Of  chosen  men  composed  and  comely  youths. 
Their  native  country's  pride,  their  kinsmen's  joy» 
Have  march'd  adown  the  Alps^  to  fade  away 
Upon  the  stranger's  plain  like  summer  grass  t 
Thy  forefathers— my  princes— wher^  are  (hey? 
t)isdaiiffully  they  left  their  German  home 
To  sip  the  poison  of  Apulia's  garden. 
Heniy  drew  venom  from  the  crystal  stream; 
If  in  the  goblet  Frederick  quaffd  it  Mot, 
He  drank  it  in  his  best  friend's  treachery. 
Thy  father  sipp'd  it  in  the  kech's  drug; 
What  should  have  heal'd  so  writh'd  and  tortfit'i  him 
He  curs.'d  the  very  hour  of  his  birth. 
And  oh!  if  thou— No!  No!  the  hideous  thought! 
1  dare  not  for  a  moment  fashion  it 

GoBradiB. 
Wherefore  th(sse  images  of  horror  uowf 
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•raad  Stw«r. 

Wheo  Henry  wed  ContUntia  at  Milaii> 

And  in  a  circle  of  ItAUan  lords 

A I  uMe  Mt  witliin  die  high  saloon, 

Ambassadors  tame  in  from  Soabia. 

They  brought  him,  as  a  wedding-gift,  a  cradle 

Of  pierced  silver,  beautiftilly  chas'd, 

The  conning  work  of  crufisfiien  in  Cromund. 

The  cradle  was  (o  signify  that  he 

And  an  his  house  on  Teuton  soil  were  rear'd. 

Thus,  Coitradin,  would  I  admonish  thee. 

Lest  in  die  witchery  of  this  foreign  la»d 

Thou  shonld'st  become  foi^tful  of  thy  cradle. 

Ot  think  upon  the  height  that,  high  in  air, 

Shoots  up  the  fairest  of  the  Suabian  hills. 

And  on  its  voyal  summit  fearlessly 

The  olden  seat  of  Hohenstaufen  rears ; 

And  far  around  it,  shining  like  the  sea, 

A  green  and  fruitful  land  with  winding  vales, 

And  gKstening  streams,  and  pastures  richly  graz'd,- 

Chase-merry  Waldgebirg,  and  from  the  glen 

The  neighbouring  cloister's  lowly  vesper-chime 

Then  farther  onward,  see  in  tower  and  town 

A  favoured  race,  true-hearted  loyal  men. 

And  wofhen  fair,  and  mannerly,  and  modest. 

Yea  angel-like,  as  olden  Walther  sang. 

iMderisk. 

Ah!  angel-like  I  di,  why  revive  in  me 
The  pining  qualm  I  scarcely  yet  have  still^dV 
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Graid  Sewer. 

Oh  would  that  I  could  wake  the  like  in  him! 

O  Conradin,  why  didst  thou  ever  leave 

The  hopes  that  germ'd  for  thee  on  Teuton  soil? 

The  rival  Kings,  who  wrangle  for  the  crown, 

Alike  are  aliens  to  the  German  blood. 

The  one  was  prison'd  in  an  English  keep; 

The  other  dwells  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

Three  times  the  princely  council  spake  of  thee 

And  cried,  "but  Hohenstaufen  still  is  ours!" 

Had  not  thy  youth  appear'd  too  immature 

To  steer  the  vessel  in  these  stormy  times. 

And  yet  thou  tarriest  not,  but  sailest  off 

To  seek  th'  allurements  of  a  distant  land. 

Ah!  perilous  the  path  thou  enterest  on, 

And  hard,  thrice  hard  this  parting  hour  to  me. 

Conradin. 
My  friend,  thou  spak'st  of  my  ancestral  seat. 
The  eyrie  whence  the  eagles  wont  to  swoop 
But  'tis  no  more  my  own*:  the  little  that 
To  me  of  our  heritage  devolved. 
Was  alienated,  bonded,  mortgaged 
To  furnish  out  th'  Apulian  campaign. 
Yet  if  nought  else  were  left,  to  me  on  earth 
Slill  that  were  left,— the  spirit  of  my  fathers. 
Aspiring,  reckoning  nothing  yet  as  lost. 
Their  noble  schemes  for  fame  were  left  me  still. 
Not  light  the  daily  task  of  Hohenstaufen; 
ind  1  must  ply  it  early  as  did  they. 
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The  petty  confines  of  no  single  Isnd 

Are  our  goal    From  every  spot  on  earth 

Can  our  ambition  moont.    If  first  of  aU 

Apvlia  hath  call'd  me,  in  Apulia 

Will  I  begin  my  path,  though  where  it  end 

Lies  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  future. 

Thou  knoVst  the  burden  of  the  song— *'A  King 

Or  eagle  low  of  flight  is  little  worth." 

Then  fare  thee  weU,  fulfill  thine  errand  now : 

But,  soldiers,  let  our  banner  forwards  fly. 
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RESIGNATION. 

Through  the  garden  see  him  roaming 
By  the  star-light  pale  and  dim ; 
Doth  some  sweet  joy  wait  his  coming 
Will  the  night  he  hless'd  to  him? 
Ah!  it  is  the  harper,  h^ 
'Neath  the  stately  tower  reclii^eth; 
Swret  shall  sound  his  n^instrelsy 
Where  you  little  t^per  slun<$(h. 

^'Maiden,  from  thy  lofty  hower, 

List,  O  list  thy  minstrel's  strain. 

Till  around  thee  childhood's  hour 

Weave  its  rosy  dream  again. 

With  the  evening  hell  1  Pltme, 

Doom'd  to  shui^  the  dAy-s^r'sglefm^ng; 

Oh!  1  dare  not  se^  his  flame 

On  my  lordly  hirth-place  )>ejunin^. 

Where  around  thy  throne  assembled 
Joyous  forms  of  high  degree, 
Where  the  brilliant  table  trembled 
'Neath  the  feast,  4hey  found  not  me. 
Hearts  that  glow'd  with  pleasure's  flame 
Would  .have  crav'd  a  blithesome  ditty,— 
Deaf  to  Childhood's  early  claim. 
Deaf  to  Love's  soft  tale  of  pity. 
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Gloomy  twilight,  fade  before  me; 
Smile  again,  thou  darkliog  grove, 
Childhood's  magic  realm  restore  me. 
Give  me  little  childhood's  love. 
Let  me  lie,  and  she  shall  come. 
Fairy-like,  across  the  clover. 
Till  with  grass  and  scented  bloom. 
Heap  on  heap  Tm  mantled  over. 

Ah!  those  days  are  flown  too  fleetly; 
Memory  never  never  dies ! 
Like  the  lucid  bow  that  sweetly 
Breaketh  forth  on  cloudy  skies. 
Pain  so  sweet  forbids  me  gaze. 
Lest  I  miss  the  oherish'd  token; 
Tell  me  only,  do  those  days 
Hold  with  thee  their  charm  unbroken?" 

When  the  son  of  song,  reclining 
'Neath  the  tower,  ceas'd  to  sing, 
In  the  grass  was  seen  a  shining, 
And  a  voice  came  answering— 
''Take  the  ring,  and  many  a  year 
Think  of  days  we  pass'd  so  sweetly; 
Take  it,  ah !  the  gem  and  tear. 
They  sparkle  on  it  meetly." 
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THE  WBBATE 


When  o'er  the  mead,  in  snmmei^s  sheen. 
To  cnll  the  floVrs  a  maiden  came. 
There  issn'd  from  the  forest  green 
A  passing  lovely  dame. 

The  lady  twin'd,  when  she  was  come. 
The  maiden's  locks  with  garland  fair; 
^'It  blooms  not  yet,  but  it  will  bloom 
O  wear  it  ever  there." 

And,  when  the  little  maid  was  grown. 
And  lov'd  to  wander  by  the  moon. 
And  weep  her  soft  sweet  tears  alone, 
/The  garland  bndded  soon. 

And  when  her  comely  tme-loye's  arm 
Enclasp'd  her  in  an  after  hour, 
O !  'twas  a  most  delicious  charm. 
The  bud  became  a  flower. 

Soon  in  her  lap  a  sweet  babe  lay 
And  claim'd  a  mother's  tender  care; 
She  look'd  upon  the  leafy  spray 
And  golden  fruit  was  there. 
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And  when  her  love  was  in  the  gtvre, 
And  she  was  lone  and  lost  in  grief^ 
About  her  wildei'd  locks,  'g^n  wave 
A  sear  antumnai  leaf. 

Soon,  she  too  lay  in  pale  decay,. 
But  still  the  precious  wreath  she  wore; 
Then^  wondrous  sight!  the  little  spray 
Both  fruit  and  blossom  bare. 
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Vm  SHEPBBRD. 


The  comely  shepherd  bent  his  way 
The  kingly  castle  hy, 
There  watch'd  him  from  the  turret  grey 
A  maiden's  longing  eye. 

And  soon  her  sweet  voice  fill'd  the  air 
"0  could  I  be  with  thee*'  she  said, 
''How  white  the  lambs  are  shining  there. 
The  flowers  here,  how  red!" 

The  stripling  gave  her  answer  fine,— 
"That  were  a  sweet  delight; 
How  red  those  little  cheeks  do  shine! 
Those  little  arms  how  white !" 

And  thus  when,  early  every  morn, 
His  flock  did  thither  move. 
He  stay'd  awhile,  with  look  so  lorn. 
To  see  his  pretty  love. 

Then  '^welcome,  welcome  princess  sweet" 

His  greeting  met  her  ear; 

And  him  she  did  as  gently  greet 

*<I  thank  thee,  shepherd  dear." 
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Whea  Winter  fled,  and  Spring  appear'd 
With  flowers  of  rosy  sheen. 
And  he  again  the  castle  near'd. 
No  lady  could  be  seen. 

Then  cried  he,  ^^welcome  princess  sweet" 
So  delefnlly  and  drear* 
A  deathlike  voice  his  ear  did  meet, 
*Tarewell,  my  shepherd  dear." 
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THE  VADLT  OF  HIS  SOIES. 

Over  the  heath  so  dreary. 
To  the  chapel  so  old  and  grey 
There  travelFd  a  pilgrim  weary. 
In  helm'd  and  arm'd  array. 

His  forefathers,  sire  on  ^re. 
Lay  coffin'd  the  vault  along; 
And  the  pilgrim,  as  he  drew  uigher, 
Was  welcomed  with  wondrous  song. 

"Yea!  1  wot  right  well  your  greeting 
Ye  warrior  spirits",  quoth  he; 
"The  death-roll  needs  completing; 
'Tis  well,  for  it  shames  not  me." 

There  stood,  of  that  dismal  number. 
One  coMn  without  its  dead; 
•So  softly  he  laid  him  to  slumber. 
His  shield,  it  pillowed  his  head. 

He  cross'd  his  hands  so  lowly, 
And  clos'd  his  weary  een; 
Then  hush'd  was  that  warbling  holy. 
How  still  it  must  have  been! 
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TIE  DYDIG  HEftOKS. 

The  Danish  swords  were  driving  Sweden's  host 

To  (he  sea-beat  coast. 
The  war-cars  rattled,  glaives  were  seen  to  gleam 

In  the  pale  nioonbeam. 
Then  dying  on  the  bloody  fifdd  the^e  lay 
The  beanteons  Sven  and  Ulf  the  hero  grey. 

3veiL 

0  father,  Wo  I  that  young  as  this  )  come 

To  Noraa's  home; 
No  gentle  mother  will  be  with  die  there 

To  bind  my  hair: 
And  all  in  vain  my  singing  love  will  gaze 
From  her  high  tower  for  me  a  thousand  ways. 

Ulf. 

Ah!  wail  will  they,  and  dream  they  see  us  come 

in  night  and  gloom; 
But  cheer  thee,  for  their  true  hearts  soon  shall  Ireak 

For  our  sake: 
At  Odin's  board  thy  bright-hair'd  love  shall  laugh 
And  hand  the  cup  once  more,  and  bid  thee  quaff. 

Sven. 

1  had  begun  a  song  of  festal  glee 

For  minstrelsy ; 
Of  mighty  kings  of  old  and  heroes  bright 
In  love  and  fight : 
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Now  all  forsaken  hangs  my  harp,  its  strings 
Give  answer  to  the  cold  wind's  mormarrings. 

Ulf. 

0!  high  and  grand  the  glow  when  son-beams  fall 

On  Odin's  hall! 
The  stars  roll  on  beneath  him,  big  with  wrath 

The  storms  go  forth! 
There  we  shall  banquet  with  onr  fathers  grey; 
Then  wake  thy  harp  ^ain  and  end  thy  lay. 

Sven. 

O  father,  Wo!  that  young  as  this  I  come 

To  Noma's  home; 
No  deed  of  high  empriKe  on  glory's  field 

Adorns  my  shield. 
Twelve  judges  there  sit  frowning  fearfully ; 
They  will  not  ope  the  banquet-hall  to  me. 

Ulf. 

There  is  that  far  ouEtshineth  other  fame^ 

They  know  its  name: 
'Tis  when  obedient  to  their  country's  call 

The  valiant  Ml 
Behold !  the  foeman  quaileth :  look  on  high, 
How  bright  the  heavens!  Thither  we  must  fly. 
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TDE  BUND  KING. 

'Why  gathereth  now  the  armed  band 
Upon  the  sounding  shore? 
What  doth  the  King  upon  the  strand. 
The  King  so  blind  and  hoar? 
His  wail  is  loud— a  staff  of  gold 
His  trembling  steps  must  stay,— 
From  yonder  rocky  island  hold 
The  echoes  wind  their  way. 

^^Unbar  thy  gate,  thou  robber  strong, 
And  set  my  daughter  free; 
Her  minstrelsy,  her  pretty  song 
Were  all  that  solac'd  me.    , 
She  danc'd  upon  the  silver  strand. 
When  she  was  torn  away; 
Eternal  shame  disgrace  the  hand 
That  bows  my  head  of  grey." 

The  robber  left  his  rocky  cave, 

To  plaint  and  pity  steeFd: 

He  swung  'on  high  his  mighty  glaive. 

And  smote  his  sounding  shield, 

'*Say  wherefore  did  thy  warders  fine 

The  robber  raid  allow? 

So  many  men  of  war  are  thine, 

Will  none  be  valiant  now  ?" 
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Of  all  the  swordsmen  at  his  side 

Not  one  woaid  dare  the  fray; 

*'Am  I  alone?"  the  blind  King  cried, 

He  spake  and  tnrn'd  away. 

Then  grasp'd  his  hand  his  yonthful  sen. 

It  was  a  grasp  so  warm; 

''O  father,  I  will  be  the  one, 

I  have  a  stalwart  arm." 


*^y  son,  thou  hast  a  giant  foe. 
And  none  dare  bid  him  stand; 
Yet  thou  art  nobly  wrought,  I  know, 
I  feel  it  in  thy  hand. 
This  blade  of  proof  then  take  of  me. 
That  bards  have  lov'd  to  praise ; 
But  if  thou  fall,  the  chilly  sea 
Shall  end  the  old  man's  days." 


And  hark !  a  shallop  cleaves  the  flood, 

And  speeds  its  foaming  way; 

The  bJind  old  King  a  listener  stood 

With  all  his  arm'd  array. 

Until  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield 

Resounded  on  the  shore. 

And  shouts  like  those  of  battle-field ; 

And  Echo's  sullen  roar. 
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Then  jdyMfy  the  old  nMn  spoke 

''Now  say  whal  ft  belM»ld  $ 

My  fttixofd,  I  kmfw  its  goodly  stroke 

It  rang  as  shitill  «f  eld." 

''Has  robber  faiU,  iht  '^ht  is  wm, 

A  bloody  grave  halh  he^ 

O  happy  father,  'valiant  son ! 

Yonng  hero,  hail  to  thee !" 

Now  hnsh'd  again  is  all  around, 
The  King  doth  listening  stand; 
''1  hear  a  foaming  whistling  sonnd, 
They  row  them  towards  the  land." 
"Yea,  hitherward  the  rowers  ply. 
Thy  son  with  sword  and  shield; 
And  she,  with  hair  of  sunny  dye 
Thy  daughter,  fair  Gunild/' 

"0  welcome!"  from  the  rocky  height 

The  old  man  answer  gave,— 

"Once  more  mine  age  shall  know  delight. 

And  honour  gild  my  grave. 

Then  thou,  my  son,  shalt  lay  by  me 

The  sword  so  shrill  and  sharp; 

And  thou  my  daughter,  thou,  the  free, 

Shalt  strike  the  mourner's  harp." 
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THE  MISSTftEL. 

The  minstrel  boy,  in  free-born  strain, 

To  listening  Eeho  sings ; 

The  playful  elf  gives  back  again 

His  young  imaginings. 

His  ditties  turn  to  shining  flow>9 

Arouad  him,  as 'he  roves; 

His  brothers  in  the  ahady  bow'rs 

And  in  the  silent  grovei. 

Alike  among  the  lowly  gay, 

Or  near  the  kingly  throne; 

In  wonderment  they  hear  his  lay. 

And  gaze  on  him  alone. 

The  loveliest  maidens  come  to  crown 

The  lowly  minstrel  boy; 

And  while  his  tears  fall  trickling  dowB, 

His  cheek  is  flnsh'd  with  joy. 


16 
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ELLEN'S  JOT. 


What  can  the  noisy  trampets  mean. 
And  all  this  festal  rout? 
rn  ope  my  lattice^  though  1  ween 
What  it  is  all  ahoat. 

Tis  he,  the  tournament  is  done; 
It  mast  he  he,  I  knew; 
The  King  is  proud  of  such  a  son, 
And  1  of  love  so  true. 

How  hounds  and  rears  his  jennet  light 
Beneath  his  manly  sway  t 
That  hand,  ah!  who  would  think  at  night 
How  softly  it  can  play? 

How  hrightly  doth  his  helmet  heam. 
The  meed  of  knightly  worth ! 
But  brighter  than  its  golden  gleam 
Those  blue  eyes  glitter  forth. 

How  fairly  flows  the  knightly  vest 
The  steely  mail  above  1 
But  'neath  it  throbs  a  gentle  breast 
That  giyeth  love  for  Jove. 
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His  right  hand  waves  a  greeting  fair 
To  many  a  noble  dame; 
They  bow  them  low;  it  fills  the  air— 
The  people's  load  acclaim  t 

Why  bow  ye  low?  Why  shout  ye  so? 
That  greeting  fair  was  mine; 
My  heart  is  light:  ah!  love^,  I  know 
How  1  shall  gladden  thine. 

But  now  he  seeks  his  father's  sight 
The  golden  prize  to  bring; 
And  kneeling  doffs  the  helmet  bright, 
I  And  hands  it  to  the  King. 

At  evening,  to  his  true-love's  door 
His  yearning  footsteps  rove. 
And  bring  me  too  a  golden  store— 
Of  kisses  and  of  love. 


16* 
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THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 


Oh!  did'st  thou  see  the  castle. 
The  castle  by  the  sea; 
And  the  rosy  cloudlets  floating 
Above  it  peacefully? 

It  seems  as  if  'twould  bow  itself 
To  the  crystal  flood  below; 
As  if  'twould  struggle  upward 
To  evening's  crimson  glow. 

''Yea!  I  beheld  the  castle. 

The  castle  by  the  sea; 

And  the  moon,  that  hung  above  it, 

Through  mist  shone  pallidly." 

Did  the  mingling  of  winds  and  waters 
Beget  a  gladsome  sound? 
Did  festal  lutes  from  those  high  towers 
Shed  melody  around? 

"The  winds  and  the  waves  together 
Lay  hnsh'd  in  deep  repose; 
And  from  'forth  those  lofty  towers 
A  wailing  dirge  arose." 
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Did'st  thou  see,  in  grandeur  moving. 
The  aged  Ring  and  Queen,— 
The  flow  of  the  scarlet  mantles. 
The  crowns  of  golden  sheen? 

Did*st  thou  not  see  them  leading 
A  beautiful  maiden  there. 
With  a  face  of  sun-bright  loveliness, 
And  a  flow  of  golden  hair? 

"Without  their  crowns  1  saw  them— 
The  aged  kingly  pair; 
In  sable  robes  they  wandered; 
The  maiden  was  not  there!" 
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FAITHFUL   WALTHER. 


The  faithful  Walther  prick'd  his  way 

Ypast  our  lady's  shrine; 

All  at  the  gate  a  maiden  lay. 

And  sadly  did  repine. 

"O  stay,  0  stay,  my  Walther  dear, 

0  can'st  thou  now  no  longer  hear 

The  voice  thoa  heard'st  so  gladly?" 

'<Who  art  thou?  Ah!  'tis  thou,  false  maidf 

Who  gav'st  me  once  thy  vow. 

Where  are  thy  silken  trappings  laid. 

Thy  gold  and  jewels  now?" 

'^Oh!  woe  is  me,  who  truth  forswore; 

My  paradise  of  joy  is  o'er; 

Thou  only  can'st  restore  it" 

He  rais'd  the  fair  one  from  the  ground 

With  kindly  pitying  hand; 

Around  his  hody  close  she  wound 

Her  lily  arm  and  hand : 

'<Ah!  Walther,  this  fond  heart,  1  feel, 

Is  beating  fa^t  on  cold  hard  steel ; 

Thine  does  hot  give  it  answer." 
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They  rode  through',Walther'8  castle-gate. 

But  all  lookM  lone  and  dead; 

She  loos'd  the  helm  of  knightly  state, — 

The  cheek's  bright  glow  was  fled. 

'^\h!  though  thine  eye  have  lost  its  light, 

Thou  still  art  fair,  my  faithful  knight; 

Thou  never  look'dst  so  lovely." 

Her  lily  hand,  with  gentle  sway. 
With  clasp  and  buckle  strove; 
"What  sec  I?  Why  this  black  array? 
Is  dead,  whom  thou  did'st  love?" 
"Oh!  'tis  my  dearest  love  I  plain. 
Who  never  more  on  earth  again 
This  side  the  grave  shall  greet  me." 

She  falls  to  earth;  her  faltering  voice 
And  gestures  speak  her  pain;— 
"0  bid  thy  penitent  rejoice. 
Nor  let  her  plead  in  vain. 
O  raise  me  up  to  joy  anew, 
And  let  me  on  thy  bosom  true 
forget  my  griefs  for  ever." 

"Arise,  arise,  poor  penitent  t 

My  strength  to  raise  is  fled; 

My  arms  are  closely  lock'd  and  pent, 

My  bosom— K^old  and  dead. 

Like  me  the  mourner's  weeds  put  on; 

For  love  is  gone,  for  ever  gone  : 

To  come  again— Oh!  never." 
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'  THE  PllGBIM. 


A  pilgrim  rov'd  iBtenC  to  reach 
The  city  where  the  blessM  abide; 
The  hails  of  heaveuly  song  and  speech^ 
To  which  the  Spirit  loves  to  guide. 

'^ThoQ,  lucid  stream,  in  mirror  bright 
Wilt  soon  those  blest  abodes  display; 
E'en  now,  0  sun-bright  rocky  height, 
'Tis  thine  to  see  them  far  away. 

I  note  the  sweet  bells,  distant  chime. 
The  crimson  flush  that  lights  the  grove; 
Oh  1  had  I  wings  to  soar  svblime, 
O'er  rock  and  vale,  to  peace  and  tovei" 

Now  ebriate  with  supreme  delight, 
And  languid  in  the  bliss  of  pain. 
He  sinks  among  the  flow'rets  bright. 
And  ponders  o'er  his  goal  again. 

''Too  vast  this  arch  of  earth  and  sky, 
To  still  the  flame  that  thrills  me  through ; 
Ye  sweet  dreams,  show  my  wistful  eye 
The  blessed  vale  i  long  to  view." 
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Then,  looking  from  a  heavenly  bower, 
His  bright  attendant  angel  see : 
^*Shall  I  deny  the  active  power. 
Who  gave  the  wiU  to  do  to  thee? 

To  mould  in  dreams  some  fair  ideal 
For  tender  seals  is  sweet  employ; 
But  nobler  far  the  contest  real 
That  certifies  the  dream  of  joy." 

At  morn  the  angel  form  was  gone! 
The  pilgrim  rose  with  hope  elate; 
Cer  rock  and  hill  he  journey'd  on,. 
And  reachM  at  last  the  golden  gate. 

In  motherly  and  tender  guise 
He  saw  the  portal  ^ide  unfold; 
And  heaven's  thousand  harmonies 
Bid  welcome  to  her  pilgrim  bold. 
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LEAVING. 


Hark  to  them  singing  and  hasting  along! 
Girls,  np  with  the  windows  and  list  to  the  song. 
The  Student  is  leaving  to-day; 
They  are  speeding  him  on  his  way. 

Shooting  and  waving  their  caps  they  come. 
With  ribands  upon  them  and  flowers  in  bloom: 
But  ill  can  the  traveller  the  custom  brook. 
Mutely  he  walks  on,  with  pale,  lorn  look. 

How  sparkles  the  winel  and  how  rattles  the  cop! 
^'Again,  my  good  fellow,  drink  up,  drink  up." 
"Yea,  for  the  parting  wine  that  flows, 
Shall  cool  my  heart  that  burns  and  glows." 

And  now,  at  the  very  last  house  of  all, 
A  maiden  looks  out  from  the  casement  small. 
And  fain  would  she  hide  her  weeping. 
Through  roses  and  wall-flowers  peeping. 

And  now,  at  the  very  last  house  of  all, 
The  traveller  looks  up  to  that  casement  small; 
Then  turns  away  with  an  inward  smart 
And  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
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-''How!  Brother,  hast  thou  no  nosegay  yet, 
Where  nodding  and  waving  so  n^any  are  met? 

0  loveliest  flower  of  them  all. 
For  once  let  a  nosegay  fall." 

^'Brothers  mine,  what  were  the  flowers  to  me? 

1  have  no  one  that  loves  me,  as  ye. 
They  would  wither  away  in  the  son, 
By  the  rude  wind  would  h^  undone." 

And  farther,  still  farther,  with  noise  and  with  song 
And  the  little  girl  looketh  and  listeneth  long. 
''Oh,  he  is  going,  woe  is  met 
Whom  I  have  lov'd  so  silently. 

Ah !  here  am  1  now  with  love  alone. 
And  roses  and  wall-flowers  all  my  own. 
1  would  have  given  them  all  to-day 
To  him  who  is  wandering  far  away." 
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THE  dmm. 


Through  the  garden  bedight  so  gaily. 
There  wandered,  hand  in  hand, 
Two  lovers  wan  and  paly. 
In  flowery  fairy-land. 

Sweetly  they  meet  while  they  wander- 
That  lip  and  that  cheek  so  fair ; 
Each  lengthened  embrace  grows  fonder^ 
And  they  grow  yoanger  there. 

Hark  to  the  little  bell  knelling! 
The  dream  hath  lost  its  power: 
The  cloister  is  her  dank  dwelling; 
And  his  is  the  vault  of  the  tower. 


~> 
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THREE  HAnENS. 


i 


Three  maidens  sought  the  castle  height, 

And  gaz'd  adown  the  vale; 

Their  father  came  on  palfrey  light, 

Yclad  in  steely  mail. 

"0  welcome!  welcome!  father  dear. 

What  hast  thou  for  thy  children? 

For  we  have  all  hcen  good." 

''My  child  in  rohe  of  saffron  hae, 
This  mom  methonght  of  thee, 
For  thy  delight,  fhll  well  1  knew, 
Was  jeweird  hravery. 
The  chainlet  here,  of  bornish'd  gold, 
From  stately  knight  1  wrested, 
And  death  w|ts  all  his  dole." 

Then  quickly  round  her  neck  so  bright. 

The  golden  chain  she  wound  j 

And  on  the  place  of  bloody  fight 

Her  dying  lover  found. 

'^Oh!  woe  is  me!  to  find  thee  here 

Like  roadside  robber  lying. 

My  life!  my  true-love  dear!*' 
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She  boro  him,  where  the  church-yard  irec 

Above  the  dead  doth  wave; 

And  'mong  his  fathers,  tenderly, 

She  laid  him  in  the  grave; — 

Then  tight  the  golden  chainlet  drew, 

And  sank  beside  her  lover, 

Her  stately  knight  so  true. 


2. 

Two  maidens  sought  the  castle  height 

And  gaz'd  adown  tho  vale; 

Their  father  came  on  palfrey  light, 

Yclad  in  steely  mail. 

"0  welcome !  welcome !  father  dear; 

What  hast  thou  for  thy  children  ? 

For  we  have  both  been  good." 

^^My  child  in  robe  of  green-wood  hue, 

I  bring  thee  dear  delight; 

Thy  joy,  1  wot,  it  is  to  woo 

The  chace  by  day  and  night. 

This  spear,  that  hangs  on  brace  of  gold. 

From  huntsman  wild  I  wrested; 

And  death  was  all  his  dole." 

She  took  the  proffer'd  spear  in  hand; 
And,  labouring  hard  for  breath, 
She  swept  across  the  forest-land, — 
Her  punting- whoop  was  'Death'. 
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There,  by  the  linden-tree,  she  found 
Her  slaughter'd  trae-Iove  lying 
Beside  his  good  blood-hound. 

'i  come  to  seek  the  linden  here; 

My  true-love  had  my  troth"; 

Then  in  her  breast  she  plung'd  the  spear, 

And  Death  hath  ta'en  them  both. 

How  sound  they  sinmber'd,  who  shall  tell? 

The  forests-birds  sang  o'er  them, 

And  little  leaflets  fell. 


3. 

A  maiden  sought  the  castle-height, 

And  gaz'd  adown  the  vale. 

Her  father  came  on  palfrey  light; 

Yclad  in  steely  mail. 

*^0  welcome!  welcome!  father  dear, 

What  hast  thou  brought  me,  father, 

1  have  been  very  good."' 

^'My  child  in  robe  so  lily-white, 
This  morn  methought  of  thee ; 
In  flow'rets  thou  hast  more  delight 
Than  golden  bravery. 
This  little  silver  flow'r  behold; 
Of  gardener  bold  1  won  it. 
And  death  was  all  his  dole." 
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^'Ohl  wherefore  did  he  dare  the  dght? 

Why  soughtest  thou  to  slay? 

He  tended  well  the  flow'rets  bright 

That  now  must  fade  away/' 

"Forsooth,  too  s&acily  he  said 

He  would  not  yield  the  fairest; 

He  spar'd  it  for  his  maid/' 

She  screened  the  little  silver  flower 
Within  her  tender  breast, 
And  sought  the  stilly  garden-bower 
Where  she  did  love  to  rest. 
Upon  a  little  hill  o'ergrown 
With  pretty  snow-white  lilies 
She  sat  her  down  alone. 

^^0  would  the  help  for  me  were  found 

That  gave  my  sisters  joy! 

But  little  flow'rets  cannot  wound, 

They  are  so  soft  and  coy." 

She  eyed  the  flow'r  of  silvery  sheen. 

Till  she  s^nk  down  as  paly. 

And  slumber  clos'd  her  een. 
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THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 


It  was  Whitsun-tide  so  gay; 

Heath  and  wood  kept  holiday. 

Quoth  the  merry-hearted  King: 

^Trom  these  old  walls 

And  stately  halls  ^ 

There  shall  hreak  a  joyons  Spring." 

Hark  to  dram  and  trumpet's  soondl 

Festal  streamers  wave  aronnd; 

And  the  King  beholds  with  joy 

Fall  many  a  knight. 

In  tourney  bright. 

Worsted  by  his  stalwart  boy. 

Bat  toward  the  tilting-rail 

Pricks  a  knight  in  sable  mail, 

'^Speak,  Sir  Kni^t,  your  name  and  sign;" 

^'The  tale  woold  make 

Ye  qaiver  and  ^ake: 

Mighty  sovereignty  is  mine/' 

17 
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As  he  rode  the  entry  through, 
Dark  the  arch  of  heaTon  grew, 
And  the  castle-keep  'gan  rock. 
The  hoy  perforce 

Is  ousted  from  his  foundering  horse. 
Scarce  survives  the  mighty  shock. 


Pipe  and  tahor  sound  to  dance; 
Torches  through  the  high  hall  glance ; 
Stalks  a  shade  august  and  tall 
With  courtly  air 

To  the  King's  own  daughter  fair  5 
Graves  her  hand  to  lead  the  hall. 


In  his  hiack  mail  dances  he, 
Dances  strangely,  fearfully  5 
Round  her  is  his  cold  arm  wound : 
From  her  hreast  and  hair 
The  flower-braid  fair 
Withered  falls  upon  the  ground. 


To  the  costly  banquet  came 
Many  a  knight  and  noble  dame; 
'Twixt  his  children  sat  the  King; 
From  boy  to  maid 
His  terror-stricken  .glances  stray'd 
Tenderly  and  pitying. 
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Pale  were  both :  the  stnogcr  tptke, 

"0\  of  me  the  goblet  take, 

Gratefai  is  the  liquid  gold." 

They  lifted  iip 

In  courtesy  the  proffer'd  cup; 

<'Ah!  Sir  Knight,  the  draught  was  coldT 

On  their  father's  bosom  lie 

Boy  and  maid;  from  cheek  and  eye 

Health  and  loveliness  are  fled. 

Their  sire  so  grey 

Looks  with  horror  either  way; 

On  either  side  a  child  is  deadl 


"Wool  my  beaateoas  girl  and  boy. 

In  the  prime  of  yonth  of  joy. 

Then  hast  ta'en;  then  spare  not  me!" 

The  phantom  grim 

In  hollow  mnrmnrs  answer'd  him, 

^'Spring-tide's  fruit  the  rose  most  be  T 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  ROSES. 


Of  the  lovely  garden  of  roses 

0  list  to  my  ditty  so  bright: 

At  mom  the  fair  dames  took  their  pleasure. 
The  heroes,  they  battled  by  night. 

<<My  lord  is  the  King  of  the  land, 

1  rale  in  the  garden  of  roses; 
He  chooses  the  golden  crown. 
And  I  love  the  wreathlet  of  posies. 

Then  list  to  me,  valiant  sqnires. 
Ye  faithful  warders  three; 
Let  never  a  knight  to  my  garden; 
To  all  tender  maidens  'tis  free. 

Knights  lightly  wonld  ruin  my  roses. 
And  bring  me  a  burden  of  sorrow." 
So  quoth  the  beautiful  queen 
Ere  she  went  away  on  the  morrow. 

To  and  fro  pac'd  the  three  good  squires 
And  kept  the  garden  bound; 
0!  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  roses 
And  lovely  they  peep'd  up  around. 
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Then  thither  came  wanderins  tender 
And  beantifnl  maidens  three ; 
'^Ye  warders,  ye  dear  good  warders. 
To  as  be  the  entry  free." 

When  the  maidens  had  cnird  them  roses. 
Then  every  one  strai^  'gan  sing 
'^0  why  is  my  hand  so  blood-red? 
Can  dear  little  roses  sting? 

To  and  fro  pac'd  the  three  good  squires 
And  kept  the  garden  bonnd; 
O !  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  roses, 
And  lovely  they  peep'd  op  around. 

Then  thither  there  came  careering 
Three  knights  of  proud  estate : 
"Ye  squires,  ye  base-bom  squires. 
We  wot,  ye  shall  ope  us  the  gate." 

''The  gate  shall  barr'd  abide; 
And  bare  is  every  blade ; 
For  each  of  the  costly  roses 
A  wound  is  the  forfeit  paid." 

Then  knight  and  squire  battle 

The  knights  in  the  medley  gain; 

They  have  trampled  down  all  the  roses;— 

The  warders  three  are  slain. 
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She  came  at  fall  of  etening. 
The  lovely  queen,  again: 
''And  Oh!  are  my  dear  roses  rain'd? 
And  are  my  true  warders  slain  ? 

Then  Til  lay  them  on  the  rose-leaves. 
And  hury  the  faithfnl  threes 
And  what  was  a  garden  of  rosea 
A  garden  of  lilies  shall  be. 

And  who  are  they  now  who  truly 
Hold  watch  o'er  the  lilies  so  bright? 
Ey  day,  the  beautiful  sun,— 
And  the  moon  and  the  stars  by  night.^ 
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THE  SONGS  «F  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


To  lonely  halls,  io  boyhood's  hour. 
The  castled  steep  I  oflcii  clorob, 
Beheld  the  lofty  minster-tower, 
And  made  old  towns  my  pilgrim  home. 
Then,  while  his  stilly  tale  he  tendered. 
The  past  world's  spirit  sought  my  side. 
And  presciently  to  me  surrendered 
The  after  lore  that  books  supplied. 

The  virgin  songs,  in  days  long  perish'd. 
Had  caird,  he  said,  those  halls  their  own^ 
And  there,  by  noble  matrons  cherish'd. 
Had  reign'd  upon  their  festal  throne. 
Then  came  a  warrior  race  besetting 
The  merry  piles  with  flame  and  dread; 
Till,  every  thing  but  fear  forgetting. 
By  gloomy  night  the  sisters  fled. 

How  many,  doom'd  to  cruel  durance. 
In  some  lone  dungeon  life  prolong, 
And  even  lack  the  sweet  assurance 
That  gentle  ears  receive  their  song. 
Ah !  she,  poor  wanderer,  who  wended. 
So  worn  with  grief,  by  suffering  tried ; 
With  life  alone  her  sorrows  ended. 
Yet  once  she  sang  before  she  died. 
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A  maiden's  lonely  chamber  sharing 
Another  makes  her  friendly  stay. 
And  mourns  widi  her  when,  stilly  faring. 
The  moon  is  on  her  pilgrim  way. 
And  many,  nerv'd  to  martyr  boldness, 
Have  pierc'd  the  market's  sancy  throng. 
To  ply  the  flinty  bosom's  coldness     « 
With  gentle  sway  of  lute  and  song. 

Then  cheer  ye  now,  your  bonds  are  riven; 
See,  east  and  west,  an  envoy  band ; 
And  town- ward  has  the  call  been  given. 
The  festal  call  to  Neckar's  strand. 
Ye  gay  ones,  whom  the  dance  inviteth. 
Shall  loose  the  robe  of  rosy  flow : 
Ye  graver,  whom  the  veil  delighteth, 
With  lily  pale  in  hand  shall  go. 
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In  his  lofty  hall  sat  Ring  Sifred; 
*'Ye  harpers,  who  sings  the  best  song?"  he  said. 
And  a  youth  from  the  band  sprang  nimbly  forth. 
With  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  a  sword  at  his  girth. 

^'Three  songs  know  1;  but  the  first,  1  wot. 
My  liege,  you've  long  ago  forgot. 
My  brother,  did'st  slay  assassin-like! 
Yes,  yes,  did'st  slay  assassin-like! 

The  next,  it  struck  upon  my  brain 
In  a  night  of  darkness,  storm  and  pain. 
For  life  and  death  with  me  must  thou  hattle; 
Yes,  yes,  with  me  must  thou  battle." 

Then  he  iean'd  the  harp  on  the  kingly  hoard:    ' 

Then  featly  hoth  unsheath'd  the  sword. 

And  battled  out  their  frantic  brawl 

Till  the  King  sank  down  in  his  own  high  hall. 

^^And  now  for  my  third  and  fairest  song — 
A  carol  I  never  can  sing  too  long: 
King  Sifred  lies  in  his  red  blood  weltering; 
Yes,  yes,  in  his  red  blood  weltering." 
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THE  YOUNG  KING  AND  THE    SHEPHEBBESS. 

1. 

While  May  is  sweetly  smilhig 
Upon  this  flowery  plain, — 
Amid  this  golden  sunshine, 
O  what  shall  he  my  strain? 

Blue  little  rills  are  flowing, 
The  golden  cloudlets  sail; 
And  dainty  knights  are  pricking 
Adown  the  meadow  vale. 

The  sunny  boughs  are  waving 
O'er  flow'rs  of  glistening  sheen; 
And  shepherd-maids  are  roving 
About  the  valley  green. 

Right  merrily  Sir  Goldmar 
His  doughty  swordsmen  led. 
With  flowing  silken  mantle> 
And  gold  crown  on  his  head. 

Now  near  a  friendly  linden 
He  lighteth  from  his  steed, 
And  bids  his  bold  retainers 
Without  him  forward  speed. 
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A  Utde  bri^t  spring  babbled 
Among  tbe  bashes  there; 
How  sweetly  the  little  birds  warbled. 
The  flowerets  shone  so  fair. 

Why  did  they  warble  so  sweetly? 
Why  were  they  so  brightly  array'd? 
There  sat  beside  the  foantain 
The  loveliest  shepherd-maid. 

Sir  Goldmar  pierc'd  the  bashes 
A  rastliog  sound  made  he; 
The  lambkins  all  in  terror 
Unto'  the  maid  did  flee. 

^'Thrice  welcome,"  qaoth  Sir  Goldmar, 
'^Thoa  maiden,  wondrous  bright! 
It  would  have  griev'd  me  sorely 
If  thoa  had'st  known  affright." 

Hn  sooth,  1  did  not  tremble, 
As  1  am  free  to  say; 
1  (bought  some  little  wood-bird 
Was  wantoning  this  way. 

'^\h !  if  thou  would'st  refresh  me 
From  (by  cool  flagon  here; 
My  heart  would  ne'er  forget  it. 
But  count  it  very  dear." 
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'Til  fill  for  thee  the  flagon ; 
Sooth,  'tis  denied  to  none^ 
Fd  fill  it  for  the  noblest, 
For  king  or  king^s  own  son." 

She  stoops  to  fill  the  flagon, 
And  gives  the  knight  to  drink ; 
Though  tenderly  he  eyes  her 
The  maiden  doth  not  shrink. 

He  speaks  as  love  doth  bid  him, — 
'<Thoa  art  of  beauteous  birth. 
As  though  thou  wert  a  sister 
Of  other  buds  of  earth. 

And  yet  thou  art  with  noble 
And  high-born  grace  bedight, 
As  'twere  in  kingly  chambers 
Thou  first  did'st  see  the  light" 

'<0  ask  my  father  the   shepherd 
If  he  a  Ring  hath  been ; 
O  ask  of  my  shepherdess  mother, 
If  she  were  ever  queen." 

He  lays  his  courtly  mantle 
Upon  her  neck  so  faii^ 
He  sets  the  golden  crownlet 
Upon  her  nut-brown  hair. 
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Right  poodly  the  maiden  showeth; 
$he  shouteth  io  her  glee, 
"Bow,  all  ye  trees  and  flowers ; 
Ye  lambkins,  bow  to  me." 

And  when  again  she  tenders 
The  jeweU'd  bravery; 
Into  the  sparkling  waters 
The  crownlet  throweth  he. 

"With  thee  I  leaTC  my  crownlet 
The  guage  of  love  to  be; 
Till  I  have  stood  the  battle 
And  come  again  to  thee. 

There  is  a  king  in  thraldom 
For  sixteen  year«  hath  iaki; 
His  land  is  lorded  over 
By  wicked  fo^  amain, 

My  men  a»l  me  it  iisteth 

To  save  the  captive  Ring, 

To  break  hia,  bonds  an(|  grant  him 

To  hear  the  vo^ce  of  Sprfiig, 

I  rid^  to  range  ^e  battle. 
Beneath  a  sultry  son ; 
Say,  wUt  thou  here  refresh  me 
M^hen  victory  U  won?" 
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^'To  draw  and  tender  to  thee 
The  waters  sweet,  I  vow; 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  orownlel 
As  bright  as  it  is  now." 

My  first  song  now  is  carolFd; 
The  close  shall  be  sung  aright 
A  little  bird  is  Soaring; 
1  wot  where  he  will  light. 


2. 

Now  must  I  rede  and  carol 
Of  trump  and  of  ringing  swords, 
Though  the  shahn  of  shepherd  soundeth. 
And  the  young  Spring  lark  records. 

Now  must  1  rede  and  carol 
-Of  dying  and  of  dead; 
Albeit  the  trees  are  budding, 
And  blooming— the  flowerets  red. 


List  to  my  rede  of  Sir  Goldmar ; 
Ye  never  the  like  had  guess'dj^^  ^ 
The  hero  of  winsome  ladyes 
In  fight  was  the  valiantest. 


v^^ 
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He  has  storm'd  and  ta'eo  the  castle; 
His  banner  o'er  it  flies; 
And  lo!  from  his  dismal  dnngeon 
The  poor  old  Ring  doth  rise. 

^'ThoQ  sun,  and  ye  fair  monntainSy 
And  glistening  wood  and  wold; 
Oh!  ye  are  as  young  as  ever; 
And  ah!  1  am  grown  so  old." 

With  sDnnds  and  sights  of  splendour 
The  jubilee  began; 
but  he,  who  was  not  bidden, 
May  rede  them  if  be  can. 

And  e'en  if  to  share  the  banquet 
By  good  hap  had  been  mine; 
There  is  that  I  might  have  forgotten 
For  love  of  the  noble  wine. 

Then  asked  he  of  Sir  Goldmar, 
The  old  and  hoary  King: 
''Say,  what  shall  now  be  the  guerdon, 
The  meed  of  the  tilting-ring?" 

''My  liege,  if  so  it  please  thee. 
Let  the  meed  of  the  tourney  bright. 
In  lieu  of  the  spur  and  helmet, 
Be  a  staff  and  a  lambkin  white." 
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The  prize  for  which  simple  shepherds 
Run  a  course  o'er  the  flowery  field, — 
Proud  knights  were  seen  careering 
For  this  with  lance  and  shield. 

But  one  and  all  Sir  Goldmar 
Hath  worsted  in  tourney  bright; 
And  taken  by  sound  of  trumpet 
The  staff  and  the  lambkin  white. 

And  again  he  spake  Sir  Goldmar— 
That  old  and  hoary  King; 
^'Now  higher  shall  be  the  guerdon 
The  prize  of  the  tilting-ring. 

And  ye  will  hold  the  tourney 
No  empty  sport,  I  ween; 
My  crown  shall  be  the  guerdon 
From  the  hand  of  a  lovely  queen." 

The  knights  they  spring  to  saddle. 
And  loud  the  trumpets  bray; 
But  all  by  brave  Sir  Goldmar 
Are  worsted  ia  the  fray. 

The  Ring  stood  in  the  chamber 
'Mong  lords  and  ladyes  bri^t, 
And  bade  them  cite  Sir  Goldmar 
The  comely,  valiant  knight. 
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The  hero  of  the  toarncy 
Appeared  with  staff  in  hand; 
At  his  side  (he  milk-white  lamhkin, 
Led  by  a  rose-red  hand. 

"Now  shall  I  prove  the  tourney 
No  empty  sporty  I  weenj 
Receive  ye  my  crown  as  gnerdon, 
From  the  hand  of  a  lovely  queen." 

He  spake  and  drew  so  gently 
The  fair  Queen's  veil  aside. 
But  faithful  stood  Sir  OoMmar 
Nor  once  the  fair  Queen  eyed. 

"No  charming  queen  to  win  me 
Nor  bright  crown  shall  avail; 
My  heart  is  set  for  ever 
On  the  shepherdess  in  the  dale. 

1  speed  me  hence  to  greet  her 
With  staff  and  lambkin  gay; 
To  the  dale  now  where  she  dwelleth 
1  wend  me,  by  my  fay." 

Then  a  sweet  voice  rose  beside  him; 
And  he  at  once  'gan  think, 
The  birds  by  the  well  were  singing 
To  the  buds  that  shone  on  its  brink. 
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Abob  his  ecB  he  raised, 
The  shepherd-maid  (here  did  stand, 
Bedeck'd  with  oostly  jewels. 
And  hright  crown  in  her  hand. 

^'Thrice  welcome,  naughty  truant. 
Thou  knight  so  noble,  hail! 
Now  say,  wilt  thou  still  wend  thee 
Away  to  the  bright  green  vale  ? 

Then  take  the  crown  thou  gav'st  me 
The  pledge  of  lore  to  be; 
Since  now  two  lands  it  ruleth. 
Thou  hast  good  usury." 

Not  long  then  far  from  each  other 
Stood  knight  and  maiden  dear; 
And  what  befell  soon  after, 
1  ween,  were  sweet  to  hear. 

And  if  a  maiden  would  know  it, 
I'd  tell  her  all  1  wis. 
If  1  only  might  halse  her  and  plunder 
Her  bright  red  lip  of  a  kiss. 
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THE   GOLDSMITH'S  DAU6HTE1L 


A  goldsmith  stood  where  shone  around 
His  pearls  and  diamonds  clear; 
^*The  brightest  gem"  1  ever  found, 
Art  thou,  my  pet,  my  Helen, 
My  little  daughter  dear." 

A  dainty  knight  just  then  came  in; 

'*Good  day,  my  pretty  maid; 

Good  day,  my  brave  old  goldsmith  too, 

1  need  a  rich  set  garland 

My  sweet  bride's  locks  to  braid*'* 

Now,  when  the  finished  garland  shone 

And  sparkled  all  so  bright, 

And  Helen  could  be  quite  alone, — 

Upon  her  arm  she  hung  it, 

And  sadden'd  at  the  sight. 

^^Ahl  happy  sure  the  bride  will  be, 
Who  wears  this  pretty  toy; 
Ah!  it'  the  dear  knight  would  give  me 
A  Simple  wreath  of  roses, — 
Oh!  1  should  die  for  joy.**^ 
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Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  again, 

And  close  the  garland  eyed; 

*'My  good  old  goldsmith,  make  me  then 

A  little  ring  of  diamonds 

For  my  sweet  little  bride/' 

And  when  the  finished  circlet  shone 
With  precious  diamonds  bright. 
And  Helen  could  be  quite  alone, — 
She  drew  it  on  her  finger, 
And  sadden'd  at  the  sight 

''Ah!  happy  sure  the  bride  will  be, 

Who  wears  the  pretty  toy; 

Ah !  if  the  dear  knight  would  give  me 

A  little  lock  of  hair  only,— 

Oh!  1  should  die  for  joy!" 

£re  long  the  knight  came  in  again 
And  close  the  ringlet  eyed; 
'4  see,  my  good  old  goldsmith,  then 
Thou  mak'st  quite  beautifully 
The  gifts  for  my  sweet  bride. 

But  that  their  fitness  I  may  see. 
Come,  pretty  maiden,  now^ 
'  And  let  me  try  at  once  on  thee 
The  jewels  of  my  dearest,— 
For- she  is  fair  as  thou/' 
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'Twas  early  on  a  Sunday  morn; 
And  so  the  maiden  fair 
Had  put  her  very  best  dress  on, 
And  deck'd  herself  for  Service 
With  neat  and  comely  care. 

In  pretfy  shame,  with  cheek  on  fire, 

Before  him  did  she  stand: 

He  plac'd  on  her  the  golden  tire. 

The  ringlet  on  her  finger. 

And  pressed  her  liule  hand. 

"My  Helen  sweet,  my  Helen  dear, 
The  jest  is  over  now; 
What  bride  shall  claim  the  pretty  gear, 
The  jewell'd  gold-bright  garland 
And  little  ring,  but  Ihoa? 

With  gold  and  pearl  and  precious  gem 

Hast  thou  grown  up  td  be — 

As,  sweet,  thou  should'st  have  learnt  froMthen- 

The  sharer  of  high  honours 

In  after  days  with  me." 
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THE  LANDLADTS  DAUGBTER. 

There  tra^^ell'd  three  wayfarers  over  the  Rhine ; 
They  stopp'd  at  the  laiHllady's  hostel  to  dine. 

^^Landlady,  hast  thoa  good  beer  and  wine  ? 
Where  hast  thou  that  sweet  little  daughter  of  thine?" 

''My  beer  and  my  wine  are  as  prime  as  they  were) 
My  little  girl  lies  in  her  colBn  there/' 

They  stepp'd  to  the  chamber  all  darkened  and  dread^ 
Where  the  lovely  one  lay  in  her  black  coffin-bed. 

The  first,  he  gently  uplifted  the  pall, 

And  sad  was  his  look,  though  so  young  withal: 

''Ah !  would  thou  wert  living,  thou  beautiful  maid. 
From  this  day  forth  I  would  love  thee*',  he  said. 

The  second,  he  clos'd  the  covering  well, 

And  turned  him  away  wl|ile  the  warm  tears  fell: 

"Ah!  dost  thou  lie  on  thy  gloomy  bier? 
In  secret  Tve  lov'd  thee  many  a  year." 

The  third  again^lifted  the  black  death-veil, 
And  printed  a  kiss  on  that  lip  so  pale: 

'•Thee  have  I  lov'd,  still  I  love  thee  to-day: 
Alone  ril  remember  and  love  thee  for  ayeT 
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THE   NOWING-GIRL! 

'Good  morning,  my  Mary,  what !  up  now  andistirruig 

so  early? 
Tliott  tmest  of  maids,  love  does  not  make  thee 

indolent  really. 
Now,  1  vow  if  thou'lt  mow  me  this  meadow  in 

three  days,  throughout  it» 
rn  give  thee  my  son^  and  no  longer  dare  scrapie 

ahout  it" 

The  farmer  has  promised,  the  farmer  so  rich  and 

respected : 
And  Mary,  how  feels  she  her  tender  young  hosom 

distracted ! 
A  lusty  life  darts  through  her  limhs,  and  refresh'd 

for  the  toil, 
How  she  swings  round  the  scythe  as  she  strews 

the  green  swathe  on  the  soil. 

The  sultry  noon  comes,  and  the  mowers  in  toil- 
weary  number 

Hie  for  drink  to  the  spring,  or  repair  to  the  shade 
for  their  slumber. 

The  bees,  in  the  hot  fields,  are  working  and  bear- 
ing   their  song  with  them; 

Poor  Mary,  she  rests  not,  but  plies  for  a  wager 
along  with  them. 
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The  suD  now  is  set,  and  the  breeze  to  the  evening- 
bell  sighing,— 

And  *'Mary,  enough  for  to-day",  her  gay  comrades 
are  crying. 

Now  homeward  the  mowers  and  herdsmen  may 
wearily  wander. 

While  Mary  is  whetting  her  scythe  for  the  clover- 
piece  yonder. 


The  gentle  dew  falls,  and  the  moon  through  the 
stars  moveth  fleetly; 

Afar  oa  the  fragrant  air  warbleth  the  nightingale 
sweetly } 

But^  sweet  as  she  singeth,  and  fair  as  the  night- 
heavens  glisten. 

With  bold-swinging  scythe  Mary  cares  not  to  look 
,         or  to  listen. 


So  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  till  the 

sunbeams  salute  her, 
With  love  for  her  food,  and  a  sweet  spring  of 

hope  to  recruit  her. 
She  toil'd  till  the  third  time  the  day  o'er  the  blue 

hills  came  peeping: 
Then  might  you  see  Mary  in  [innocent  transport 

stand  weeping. 
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''Good  morrow,  my  Mai7;ah!  sooth^  what  >  diligent 
spirit ! 

The  meadow  all  mowu!  Then  I'll  richly  acknow- 
ledge thy  merit. 

But  marriage!  why,  beauty,  I  hen  didn't  thee  see  I 
was  jesting  ? 

Ah!  true,  all  ye  young  hearts  that  love  are  so 
foolish  and  trusting/' 

He  went  on  his  way;  but,  poor  Nary,  all  cons- 
ciousness ieeth  her; 

Her  heart-strings  are  chill'd,  and  her  young  limbs 
are  quailing  beneath  her. 

Cold,  senseless,  and  mute,  and  the  pulse  of  life 
nearly  departed, 

They  found  the  poor  girl  where  she  lay  on  the 
swathe,  broken-hearted. 

So  drags  she  her  life  on,  a  poor,  dumb,  emaciate 

creature ; 
And  honey,  a  little  drop,  serves  for  the  cravings 
^  of  nature. 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  flowers  of  the 

field  bloon^  the  fairest; 
Of  all  loving  maidens,  that  mow,  surely  she  was 

the  rarest. 
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DEATH-SOUNDS. 


L    THE    SERENADE. 

''What  breaketh  on  my  happy  sleep 
And  sweetly  soundeth  so? 
0  Mother,  see,  what  can  it  be? 
For  it  is  late,  1  know." 

'''Tis  nought  I  hear,  'tis  nought  I  see 

0  be  thy  slumbers  mild: 

No  one  would  come  to  serenade 
My  poor,  my  dying  child." 

"True  Mother,  'tis  no  earthly  sound 
That  fills  me  thus  with  joy; 

1  hear,  1  hear  the  angels  call,—    ^ 
0  Mother  dear,  good  bye!" 


2.  THE  0R6AM. 


''0  touch  the  organ  once  again. 
My  good  old  neighbour,  do; 
And  try  if  now  its  solemn  strain 
Can  rouse  my  heart  anew." 
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The  sick  girl  bade,  her  neighbour  placed. 

So  ptayed  he  ne'er  before; 

So  clear  and  masterly,  he  knew 

His  wonted  notes  no  more. 

Beneath  his  trembling  hand  there  rose 
A  stranger,  happier  tone; 
In  dread  he  pauses  on  the  chords:-^ 
The  maiden's  soul  is  gone! 


3.  THE  THRUSE 


^^I  will  not  to  the  garden  go, 
But  lie  the  summer  long. 
O  could  I  hear  the  pretty  thrush 
That  sang  so  sweet  a  song." 

The  thrush  is  caught  to  please  the  child. 
And  cag'd  within  her  sight; 
But  sing  it  will  not,  hanging  down 
Its  little  head  in  spitCj;, 

Once  more  the  child's  beseeching  eye 
Was  towards  her  prisoner  cast : 
The  thrush's  note  rose  sweet  and  cleari^ 
One  bright  look! — 'twas  her  last! 
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THE   HARP. 

Through  trackless  woods,  in  woful  plight, 
There  roves  a  slighted  love-lorn  knight; 
When,  ail  at  once,  a  gentle  pair 
Of  happy  lovers  meet  him  there. 

Ah  I  well  he  wots  that  soft  caress, 
That  single-hearted  tenderness 
Of  two,  who,  pining  long  in  vain, 
Now  meet  to  live  and  iove  again. 

Must  all  he  saw  his  grief  renew? 
He  fled  the  pine-tree  forest  through: 
When  lo!  amid  the  darkling  wood, 
A  hermitage  forsaken  stood* 

There  lay  the  cowl  by  hermit  worn. 
There  hung  the  harp,  so  mute  and  lorn; 
Ah!  sure  'twas  here  that  lover  gay 
Had  sought  to  while  his  grief  away. 

In  haste  he  donn'd  the  cowl  and  cloak, 
The  sullen  strings  to  music  woke. 
"How  long  (hen,  parted  from  my  dear, 
Must  I,  poor  harper,  sojourn  here  ?"^ 
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THE  LODE-STAR. 


The  stripling  who,  for  siraoger  steering. 
Across  Uie  eastern  biUows.  roird,— 
Behold  him  in  his  own  hark  veering 
On  homeward  tracl(,  with  freight  of  gold. 

One  star  he  singles  out  to  speed  him, 
From  all  the  glistening  host  above; 
And  bids  the  little  pilot  lead  him 
Where  he  may  find  his  plighted  love. 

He  lands;  but  still  the  goal  he  faileth; 
Through  all  the  peopled  town  he  wends; 
0  who  shall  tell  him  where  she  dwelleth, 
Or  where  the  mighty  labyrinth  ends? 

The  eye,  in  which  his  own  rejoices. 
How  shall  he  see  through  walls  of  stone  ? 
Or  'mid  the  market's  busy  voices 
Distinguish  hers  he  loves,  alone? 

A  lattice  sounds!  Was't  she  that  gazed 
And  drew  yon  curtaining  gauze  aside  ? 
That  floating  veil,  if  it  were  raised, 
Would  he  behold  his  promised  bride? 
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The  darklittg  shades  of  eve  ehwreathc  him, 
And  streets  unkuown  bring  new  delay: 
His  weary  limbs  may  sink  beneath  him, 
But  still  his  wishful  heart  is  gay. 

But  why  that  sudden  pause  of  wonder  ? 
A  lute  is  heard, — a  sweet  voice  sings! 
Not  vainly  has  he  travell'd  under 
The  faidiful  lode -star's  signalings. 
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THE   MINSTREL'S  RETURN. 

There  lies  the  minstrel  on  his  bier. 
His  wan  lip  clos'd  and  songlets  now; 
While  Daphne's  tresses,  dull  and  sear, 
Enwreathe  his  thought-deserted  brow. 

They  lay  by  him  in  neat  array 
The  latest  songs  he  lov'd  to  trill; 
The  harp,  that  swelled  so  high  and  gay, 
Within  his  cold  embrace  is  still. 

While  thus  he  sleeps  the  sleep  profound. 
Through  every  ear  his  verse  is  sped, 
Embitt'ring,  whilst  it  circles  round. 
The  wailing  o'er  the  noble  di^ad. 

And  many  a  month  and  year  are  past. 
The  cypress  waves  above  his  tomb, 
And  they  themselves  are  gone  at  last 
Who  wail'd  and  wept  the  poet's  doom. 

Yet,  like  the  sy^ett  returning  Spring, 
With  livelier  strength  and  vigour  rife. 
On  glorified  and  younger  wing 
The  minstrel  roves  the  realms  of  life. 

To  them  who  livo  for  ever  wed,  * 
The  favour  of  the  grave  is  past; 
The  earlier  world,  that  deem'd  him  dead, 
Lives  only  m^  his  lay  at  last. 
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TAB   SHALLOP. 

A  shallop,  lightly  flying, 
Adown  the  stream  is  hying; 
They  speak  not,  who  are  in  it; 
They  met  not  till  that  minute. 

What  draws  he  from  its  cover, 
The  swarthy  woodland  rover? 
A  horn  that  soundeth  sweetly, 
While  echo  answers  fleetly. 

A  wand'rer  from  his  staff  then 
Unscrews  the  peg  and  haft  then; 
And,  sweeter  now  than  single. 
The  flute  and  cornet  mingle. 

With  eye,  that  glow'd  and  glisten'd. 
The  bashful  maiden  Jisten'd. 
Now,  soft  as  Zephyr  sigheth, 
Her  mellow  song  replieth. 

The  rowers  list  with  pleasure. 
And  mark  the  gentle  measure; 
The  shallop  flies  the  faster 
With  Music  for  its  master. 

But  see !  'tis  at  the  landing, 
The  farewell  word  commanding. 
When  shall  we  meet,  my  brothers, 
In  this  bark  or  in  others  ? 
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While  on  a  baok  of  flowers 
A  slnmbercr  1  lay. 
To  lovely,  golden  dream-land 
My  fancy  wing'd  away. 

Like  one  from  heaven  fallen, 
I  woke  amaz'd  and  mate. 
And  saw  behind-  ne  Hng^riiig 
The  muistel  with  his  lute. 

Amon^  the  treev  he  vMushM,-- 
I  heard  a  distant  soand : 
Oh!  was  it  he  whose  witch-notes 
My  dreamy  spirit  boood  ? 


19 
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A  DREAM. 


In  dreaming  slnmber  lately 

Upon  a  hill  I  lay; 

'Twaa  on  the  ocean  strand^— 

I  saw  far  o'er  the  land. 

And  far  o'er  the  boondless  sea. 

A  pretty  bark  was  floating 
With  streamers  on  the  gale; 
And  well  the  helmsman  I  eoald  see. 
Upon  the  lonely  beaeh  stood  he^ 
As  if  he  long'd  to  sail. 

Then  from  the  distant  mountains 
Came  down  a  frolic  band. 
Like  angels  shining  bright,! 
With  wreaths  of  flowers  bedight. 
And  hasten'd  towards  the  strand. 

Before,  in  merry  numbers, 
A  children  throng  advance ; 
The  others  swung  the  chalice  high 
And  sang  the  song  or,  tripping  by. 
Disported  in  the  dance. 
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Then  spake  they  to  the  heloisman, 
*'Can'8t  take  ns  as  we  are? 
We  are  the  joys  and  Blisses; 
From  such  an  earth  as  this  is, 
We  sally  forth  afar/' 

Alas!  he  bid  them  enter. 
The  Blisses,  one  and  all; 
And  said,  '^may  1  remind  yon? 
Is  not  one  left  behind  yon, 
Whom  yon  would  wish  to  call." 

"No!  ail  are  here,"  they  cried; 

'fleave  off,  for  we  must  haste!" 

With  freshening  breeze  and  favonring  star. 

They  vanish'd  in  the  bine  afar;— 

The  bliss  of  earth  was  past! 
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THB  SOLDIER'S  COHRADL 


1  had  a  jolly  comrade^ 
A  better  vas  there  never. 
The  drum,  it  migjit  be  beating 
For  chargiiig  or  retreatiog,— 
Together  went  we  ever. 

A  bkll  came  whizzing  to  us. 
"Will,  is't  for  me  or  thee?"  v 
Ah!  him  it  tore  away, 
And  at  my  feet  he  lay 
As  'twere  a  piece  of  me. 

'^Thy  hand  once  moreT'he  cried. 
"What,  leave  my  musquet?— Never! 
My  hand  may  not  be  given; 
God  speed  thee;  be  in  heaven 
My  comrade  true  as  ever." 
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THE  ROSI-WBEATH. 


in  the  lovely  gleam  of  May-tide, 
While  the  mead  in  splendour  glows. 
Noble  youths  contend  and  tourney. 
For  the  sweetly  wreathed  rose. 
Little  do  they  care  to  gather 
Flow'rets  on  the  open  plain. 
But  the  guerdon  bright  of  conquest 
From  a  virgin's  hand  to  gain. 


Blooming  in  her  silent  bower 
See  the  wondrous  maiden  ait; 
Never,  till  that  happy  hour. 
Beauty  thus  hath  brighten'd  it 
Teeming  sprays  of  lovely  rosea 
Curtain  o'er  her  wreathed  head; 
And  the  blooming  tendril  closet 
Round  her  form  embowered. 
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See  a  steel-clad  knight  approaching 
On  a  jaded  charger  now  : 
Low  his  lance,— the  weary  war-man 
Bows  his  slumber-laden  brow. 
Sunken  cheeks  and  hoary  tresses! 
Hand  that  fails  to  grasp  the  rein! 
Suddenly  he  halts,  affrighted, 
Waking  from  a  dream  of  pain. 


"Hail  to  ye,  ye  festal  flowers. 
Lovely  virgin,  noble  lords! 
Speed  your  sports,  for  I  have  ever 
Lov'd  the  sound  of  ringing  swords. 
Gladly  would  1  join  the  combat. 
Did  I  know  a  healing  charm 
For  a  knee  that  age  hath  palsied, 
For  an  old  man's  trembling  arm. 


Well  1  wot  such  gallant  disport, 
Am  with  sword  and  lance  grown  old, 
Like  the  scales  that  clothe  the  dragon, 
Sheatheth  me  the  ^anser's  fold. 
Mine  by  land  has  been  the  battle. 
Mine  by  sea  the  stormy  wave ; 
Rest  hath  never  blest  me,  saving 
What  a  dreary  dungeon  gave. 
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Woet  ye  days  by  love  onbrighteii'd 
Or  by  tender  minslrers  glee; 
War-handy  woman's  gentle  pressure 
Hath  been  ever  strange  to  thee. 
From  the  pleasance-groond  of  Hertha 
Yon  bright  maiden  still  was  far> 
Who  to-day  hath  risen  on  me 
Like  a  newly-kindled  star. 


Woe!  were  yonth  again  restor'd  me, 
I  would  learn  to  wake  the  Inte^ 
And  prefer  in  minstrel  ditties 
Unto  her  my  tender  suit. 
In  the  lovely  gleam  of  Blay-tide^ 
While  the  mead  in  splendour  glows, 
I  would  come  to  strive  and  tourney 
For  the  sweetly  wreathed  rose. 


Woe  is  met  that  woman  bore  me 
Ere  this  golden  dawn  of  day; 
Spring  has  now  a  fadeless  bower, 
Hate  and  envy  flee  away; 
She,  that  sits  enwreath'd  in  roses. 
Must  the  world's  fair  regent  be; 
In  the  realm  of  cold  corruption 
Death  and  darkness  wait  for  me." 
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GeM'd  bis  plaint  the  hoary  sire  : 
Seet  his  lips  are  cles'd  and  pale; 
O'er  his  eye  the  filn  hath  gather^df; 
'Gins  each  stalwart  limb  to  Mh 
And  ^e  brare  y oaths  hasten  to  him; 
Lay  him  <m  (he  bright  green  sward. 
Ah!  no  balsam  can  restore  him^ 
Canning  hand  nor  gentle  word. 


BftA  the  virgin  bright  descendeth 
From  her  gUsteung  bower  now; 
And  the  rosy  wreath  she  twineth 
Round  the  hoary  war-man's  brow. 
''Be  the  kiag  of  festal  May-tide; 
None  hath  eqnall'd  thee"  she  said: 
''Though  but  little  store  of  solace 
Garland  bright  may  bring  the  dead.** 
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THE  WOFOL  TOORNinr. 

Seyen  knighto  did  ride,  with  shiekl  mmI  speir, 

Upoo  a  gallaat  journey ; 

In  honour  of  the  king's  own  child, 

Thej  vow'd  to  hold  a  tourney. 

Now  when  they  spied  the  turret  wall. 
They  heard  a  little  bell  knelling: 
And  seven  tapers  Reaming  bright 
They  saw  in  the  kingly  dwelling. 

There  Adelaide  lay  pale  and  dead: 
How  lovely  was  the  sleeper! 
The  king  her  father  watch'd  the  bier, 
A  sorrow-stricken  weeper. 

Then  quoth  the  han^ty  Degenw^rth, 
"To  me  'tis  cause  of  sorrow. 
That  vainly  I  come  with  shield  and  spear 
For  the  tourney  we  vow'd  tomorrow." 

Thereon  quoth  Adelbert  so  young, 
"'Tis  little  cause  of  sorrow: 
'Twere  well  worth,  for  fair  Adelaide, 
To  cleave  and  thrust  tomorrow." 

Sir  Walther  spake,  a  gallant  knight; 
"I  counsel  for  returning: 
Twere  little  weal  to  fight  for  the  dead 
For  whom  we  should  be  mourning." 
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Quoth  Adelbert^  '^thoogb  she  be  de^d. 
Her  beauty  still  doth  lioger; 
She  wears  a  wreath  of  roses  red^ 
And  gold  rii^  on  her  finger." 

They  rode  forth  to  the  tilting  ground 
And  fought  for  the  king's  fair  daughter. 
Till  six  brave  knights  lay  cold  in  death  ;^ 
It  was  a  fearfal  slaughter! 

The  seventh  was  Sir  Adelbert; 
Ah!  where  was  victory's  pleasance? 
He  lighted  pale  from  off  his  steed. 
And  sought  the  kingly  presence. 

He  took  the  wreath  of  roses  red 
And  the  golden  meed  of  slaughter; 
Then  fell  to  earth  all  pale  and  dead. 
As  pale  as  the  king's  fair  daughter. 

The  king  drew  on  a  sable  robe; 
And  the  six  that  fell  in  tourney, 
While  rung  the  bell  its  sullen  knell, 
He  sped  on  their  last  sad  journey. 

The  seventh  was  Sir  Adelbert. 
And  they,  who  did  so  love  them. 
Now  lie  together  side  by  side 
With  one  cold  stone  above  them. 
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FAIR  SIE6EUNDE. 


Fair  Siegelinde  woke  betimes, 

Her  maiden  train  were  ready ; 

She  fain  would  seek  at  matin  chimes 

The  Minster  of  our  Lady. 

She  went  in  gold  and  silk  so  gay, 

In  jewels  bright  and  flower'd  array. 

Ah!  Siegelinde,  woe  the  day! 

Three  linden-trees  kept  lightsome  guard 

Before  the  Minster  gate. 

There,  lisping  many  a  tender  word. 

The  noble  Heime  sate. 

"Ah!  what  are  gold  and  jewell'd  stone? 

Had  1  the  little  flower  alone 

That  gems  thy  hair,  thou  lovely  one." 

The  stripling  spake  in  gentle  guise; 

The  wind  awoke  to  play, 

And  see!  the  lovely  rosebud  flies 

From  forth  the  garland  gay. 

Young  Heime  bends  him  low  to  take 

The  little  bud,  whereof  to  make 

A  breast-knot  for  SiegUnde's  sake. 
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There  pac'd  ah  old  approved  knight 

In  Siegelinde's  train; 

Right  bitterly  he  bore  the  sight, 

And  quoth  in  angry  strain, 

"Then  must  I  teach  thee  courtly  care? 

Can'st  thou,  proud  boy,  aspire  to  wear 

A  leaflet  from  that  garland  fair?" 

Oh!  woe  betide  the  garden-bonnd 
"Where  such  fell  flow'ret  grows  I 
Oh!  woe  betide  the  linden*round, 
Where  falchions  meet  like  those. 
How  did  those  bright  blades  ring  again! 
What  savage  blows  were  dealt  and  ta'ent 
Until  the  comely  youth  was  slain. 

To  raise  the  hapless  rose-bud  then, 

Sieglinde  bent  her  low, 

And  twin'd  it  in  the  wreath  again 

Around  her^ueenly  brow. 

She  went  in  gold  and  silk  so  gay. 

In  jewels  bright  and  flower'd  array 

Along  the  Minster's  sainted  way. 

Before  St  Mary's  semblance  fair 

The  flowery- wreath  she  set; 

^^O  take,  pure  maid,  the  bads  I  bear. 

Not  one  is  faded  yet| 

I  will  renounce  the  world  for  thee; 

The  saintly  veil  my  pride  shall  be. 

The  dead— my  woful  memory." 
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THE  ¥lGTm. 

Looking  on  the  toaraaoient 
Sat  a  hundred  lovely  ladies : 
They  were  nothing  more  than  leaves 
Roand  my  rose-like  pretty  princess. 
Unto  her  1  sent  my  glance, 
Like  the  eagle  sun-ward  gazing, 
£'en  as  though  my  glowing  cheek 
Sought  to  melt  mine  iron  visor. 
Or  my  heart's  impetnous  heat 
Suddenly  my  corslet  shiyer. 
Softly  as  her  glances  shone, 
Wild  they  flam'd  within  my  hosom; 
And  her  gentle  accents  seem'd 
Unto  me  a  deafening  tempest. 
She,  a  halmy  soft-May  day. 
Woke  a  hurricane  within  me 
Frenzied  thus,  1  broke  away. 
Bearing  victory  before  me. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  KNIGHT. 

Id  the  still  and  moonless  night 

Stood  he  'neath  the  light  verandah. 
Singing  with  an  angel's  sweetness 
Melting  lays  of  love  and  passion. 

Then  anon  against  his  rivals 

Bravely  would  he  stand  the  battle. 
Till  the  steely  sparks  flew  brightly. 
Till  the  walls  gave  back  the  echo. 

Thus  he  practised  every  service 
Dedicate  to  noble  ladies,^ 
That  with  love  my  bosom  kindled 
For  the  dear,  the  valiant  stranger.. 

But  when  1,  at  early  morning. 

Trembling,  look'd  from  the  verandah. 

There  was  nothing  to  discover 

But  the  blood  he  shed  for  my  sake. 
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THE  KNIGHT   OF  CASTILE. 

i. 

Knight  of  Castile^  dearest,  noblest. 
When  the  distant  hills  are  roaring, 
1  can  fancy  it  thy  combat; 
No!  it  is  the  thunder  rolling. 

When,  behind  the  mountain  yonder. 
Red  and  gold  the  mora  is  glowing, 
1  can  fancy  thou  art  coming, 
No !  the  sun  soars  up  above  them. 


2. 

Therefore  has  a  road  been  trodden 
Long  by  pilgrims,  singers,  heralds; 
Therefore  have  they  rear'd  a  castlo 
Grandly  on  the  margin  of  it. 

Therefore  from  the  lofty  rampart 
Gaz'd  full  many  a  lovely  ladye 
Since  the  knight  the  brave,  the  comely. 
Was  to  pass  upon  his  charger. 

Woe  is  me!  now  all  is  over 

That  so  patiently  was  look'd  for. 
Woe  is  me!  the  sight  will  fail  m« 
That  hath  gazM  on  such  a  noble. 
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Woe  is  me!  the  walls  will  totter, 

Where  his  eharger's  step  hath  eeho'd. 
Woe  is  me  t  the  path  he  quitted 
In  the  long  high  grass  will  vanish. 


3. 

Nerer  was  he  to  he  wounded 

By  the  tender  glance  of  beaaty ; 

Never  was  he  to  be  worsted 

By  the  clashing  swords  and  lances. 

As  he  rode  along  the  mountain^ 

Shot  a  lightning-flash  through  ether; 
Thus  the  noble  knight  was  conquered 
By  a  beam  from  heaven  only. 


Now  the  sombre  clouds  are  setting, 
Now  the  golden  sun  is  beaming, 
Lightnings  fade  upon  the  distance. 
And  the  feaiher'd  choir  is  singing. 

Flowers  lift  their  headsj  the  green  trees 
By  the  thunder-shower  are  freshened; 
Travellers,  who  fled  to  covert. 
On  their  way  again  are  faring. 
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But  (ho  oak  that  crown'd  the  forest 
Lifts  no  more  its  top  so  proudly; 
Castile's  gallant  champion  only 
At  the  monarch's  feet  is  lying. 


Every  lovely  ladye  hopetb 

Castile's  oomely  knight  to  welcome; 
Every  Moorish  war-man  trembles 
At  the  gallant  warrior's  coming. 

Ladyes.  ye  would  hope  no  longer; 

Moors,  ye  would  no  longer  tremble, 
If  ye  knew  that  in  the  mountain 
Long  ago  the  storm  had  slain  him. 


20 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

Shrilly  sounds  the  signal  trumpet 

Over  high  St.  Stephan's  wall^ 

Where  the  valiant  Count  Fernandez 

Lies  encamp'd  and  boune  for  war. 
Almansor,  the  Moorish  chieftain^ 

From  Cordova  marcheth  on. 

Leading  forth  a  mighty  army 

To  besiege  St.  Stephan's  town. 
All  the  brave  Castilian  knighthood 

Are  on  horse  in  fair  array; 

Through  their  ranks  the  brave  Fernandez 

Rideth  with  a  wistful  gaze. 
**PascaI  Vivas,  Pascal  Vivas  I 

Star  of  Castile's  chivalry  1 

Not  a  knight  but  what  is  mounted; 

Thou  alone  art  still  away. 
Thou  who  erst  would'st  mount  thy  charger 

And  be  first  at  battle's  call; 

Hear'st  thou  not  my  shout  of  summons? 

Hear'st  not  the  clarion's  sound? 
Wilt  thou  fail  the  Christian  leaguers 

On  this  hot  eventful  day  ? 

Shall  thy  laurel-garland  wither? 

Shall  thy  glory  fade  away?" 
Pascal  Vivas  cannot  hear  him; 

He  is  in  the  wood  afar. 
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Where  upon  flie  verdant  hillock 
Stands  the  chapel  of  St.  George. 

At  the  gate  his  charger  standeth; 

There  his  spear  and  mail  are  laid; 
Kneeling  tliere,  the  knight  is  praying; 
At  the  sainted  chapel's  shrine. 

Bead  and  orison  engage  him, 

Nought  he  knows  of  battle's  din, 
Like  the  storm-wind's  sallen  moaning. 
Through  the  woods  it  reacheth  him. 

Nought  he  knows  of  charger  neighing. 
Ringing  arms  and  rattling  mail ; 
But  his  patron  saint  is  watchful, 
Watchful  is  the  good  St.  George. 

From  the  clouds  the  saint  descendcth. 
Dons  the  knightly  mail  and  arms. 
Throws  him  on  the  ready  charger, 
Pricketh  swiftly  to  the  fight 

See  him  charging!  none  can  charge  so; 
Heav'n-sent  hero,  lightning-like! 
He  has  won  Almansor's  banner, 
He  has  put  the  Moor  to  flight. 

Pascal  Vivas  now  has  ended| 
Every  orison  and  prayer; 
From  St.  George's  fane  he  turneth, 
Findeth  steed  and  armour  there. 

Pondering  towards  the  camp  he  ridetb, 
Wotting  not  what  it  betide, — 
Why  they  raise  the  trumpet -flourish. 
Why  they  sing  the  festal  song. 
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**Pasctl  Vivw!  Pascal  Vivas! 
Pride  of  Castile's  chivalry, 
Hail!  thrice  hail!  thoo  gallant  victor. 
Who  hast  won  Almansor's  flag. 

Oh!  thy  mail,  how  hlarr'd  and  bloody! 
Dented  o'er  with  braise  and  blow; 
Seam'd  with  wounds  thy  gallant  charger; 
Breathing  flame  he  met  the  foe." 

Pascal  Vivas,  shunning  vainly 

Shoat  of  praise  and  song  of  joy, 
-Bendeth  lowly  o'er  his  saddle, 
Pointeth  mutely  to  the  sky. 


2. 

Evening  gather'd,  in  the  garden 
Julia,  lovely  Countess,  stray'd: 
Fatimau,  Almansor's  kinsman, 
s^  Ponnc'd  upon  the  lovely  prey. 

Off  he  bore  his  precious  booty 

Through  the  woodland  night  and  day; 
Ten  trae  knights,  of  Moorish  kinship. 
Follow  him  in  arm'd  array. 

On  the  third  sad  morning  early 
To  that  very  wood  they  came. 
Where  upon  a  verdant  hillock 
Stood  St.  George's  holy  fane. 

From  afar  the  captive  Countess 
On  the  iuiag'd  saint  had  gaz'd, 
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Where  he  stood  above  the  portal 
Carr'd  in  stone  in  fall  array. 

Through  the  dragon's  maw  of  fire 

Flew  the  spear  with  mighty  sway; 
Whilst  the  king's  devoted  daughter 
Near  the  rock  in  fetters  lay. 

Wringing  then  her  hands^  and  weeping, 
Cried  the  Countess  Julia, 
"Oh!  St  George,  thou  holy  war-man. 
Save  me  from  my  cruel  fate." 

See,  who  now  on  milk-white  charger 
From  the  chapel  speeds  his  way ; 
in  the  wind  his  golden  tresses 
And  his  scarlet  mantle  wave. 

Mightily  his  spear  is  flourished. 
And  the  robber  Fatiman 
Writhes  upon  the  ground  a  victim. 
As  whilome  the  dragon  lay. 

And  the  Moorish  knights  are  stricken 
One  and  all  with  wild  dismay. 
Throw  aside  the  lance  and  buckler. 
Fly  away  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

There  in  ecstasy  of  wonder, 
Kneels  the  Countess  Julia, 
"0  St.  George,  thou  holy  war-roan, 
Hail  to  thee !  for  ever  hail  1" 

When  again  her  eyes  she  raised 
Vanished  was  the  saint,  they  say: 
Only  busy  rumour  whispers—- 
Pascal  Vivas  wow  the  day. 
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ROMAUNT  OF  UTTLE  THVHBIING. 


Little  Thumbling,  little  Thombling, 

Far  and  wide  your  fame  bath  travell'd; 
E'en  the  children  in  the  cradle, 
Are  astounded  at  yoar  story. 

Every  eye  mast  weep  to  think  of 

How  you  ran  through  dismal  forests. 
Where  the  hungry  wolves  were  howling, 
And  the  stormy  night-wind  whistling. 

Every  heart  must  thrill  to  think  of 
How  you  lay  and  heard  the  ogre 
Coming  nearer  still,  and  nearer, 
With  a  greedy  wish  to  eat  you. 

Then  how  skilfully  you  rescued 

You  yourself  and  your  six  brothers. 
Cunningly  the  seven  night-caps 
With  the  seven  crowns  exchanging. 

On  the  rock  the  sleepless  giant 

Snor'd  so  Idnd,  the  forest  rustled  ;- 

Then  you?  boldly  ran  and  pilfer'd 

Those  great  seven-league  boots  from  off  him. 

To  a  king  in  grievous  straitness, 
You  performed  a  mighty  errand; 
Sweet  the  guerdon  you  received,— 
To  a  princess  you  were  wedded. 


\ 
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Little  ThumbliDg,  little  Thumbling, 

Wondroosly  yoar  fame  has  travelFd; 
For  the  seven-leagne  boots  have  sped  it 
Many  a  thousand  years  ali^eady. 
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THE  BOMADNT  OF  flE  BBVnWKR. 


See  the  knight,  the  brave  reviewer. 

Meant  his  war-horse,  proud  and  cool. 
Not  his  Andalnsian  charger. 
But  his  safer  three-legg'd  stool. 

Sword  he  has  none,  bat  his  sharper 
Pen  is  drawn  to  wage  the  fight; 
Spectacles,  in  liea  of  vizard^ 
Gartain  o'er  his  flaming  sight. 

Pablica,  the  noblc^  ladye. 
Lives  in  critical  distress, 
Threaten'd  now  by  epic  dragon 
Shoating  flame  and  savageness ; 

Bj  sweet  sonneteer  entreated 
With  the  lute's  romantic  tale; 
Or  by  mystic,  preaching  friar 
Worried  till  her  senses  fail. 

Lo!  the  knight,  the  brave  reviewer. 
Slays  the  dragon-brood  apace; 
Rends  the  luckless  lute  in  shivers. 
Hurls  the  friar  from  his  place. 

Yet,  maganimoosly  modest. 

Nearer  name  he  must  decline; 
On  his  weird  escutcheon  bearing 
Scarce  a  cypher  or  a  sign. 
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Critic  knight,  the  weak  one's  refage. 
Use  US  gently  while  we  live; 
Be  thy  meed  that  blessed  god-send,* 
What  the  publisher  will  give. 
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KNIGHT  PARIS. 

Paris  H  the  star  of  ktii^thood, 
Making  every  heart  his  own; 
All  the  loveliest  and  fairest 
Ladyes  dream  of  him  alone. 

Shining  store  of  tender  tokens 
Fortune  to  the  victor  hrings,— 
Billets  rastling  full  of  kisses^ 
Goantless  glossy  locks  and  rings. 

Ah!  they  speak  of  easy  conquest^ 
Tenderness  that  he  decries; 
Paris  calls  them  weary  fetters 
From  the  happy  thraldom  flies; 

Mounts  a  charger  brightly  barbed, 
Glowing  with  the  lust  of  fight; 
Hastes  away  from  winsome  lady  es, 
Yearns  to  do  the  brave  despight. 

Not  a  foeman  comes  to  meet  him ; 

Spring-tide  brightens  flood  and  field; 
With  his  crest  the  Zephyr  sporteth; 
Sunshine  sparkles  on  his  shield. 

Long  and  far  the  knight  has  ridden, 
Till  behold,  in  warring  sort, 
Other  knight  on  lofty  charger 
Meets  him  with  his  lancejn  port. 

Knightly  Paris  spurs  to  battle,      ^  ~ 
Swift  as  if  the  dance  he  fled, 
Ousts  his  foeman  from  the  saddle, 
Looks  around  right  proud  bestead. 


\ 
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Up  he  h&stes  to  aid  the  fallen, 
Looses  band  and  helmet-brace; 
Ha !  a  flow  of  glossy  tresses 
Mantle  rouad  a  lovely  face. 

Now  the  plated  panser  yieldeth; 

Oh!  the  si^ht  that  met  him  there! 
Loveliiy  reveaFd  before  him 
LaytEe  grace  of  woman  fair. 

Oh!  those  pale  cheek**,  if  they  rallied. 
If  they  learn'd  to  glow  again; 
if  those  marble  lids  were  raised,— 
Paris,  Paris,  say,  how  then? 

Ah!  she  lives,  she  breathes  already, 
Languishingly  opes  her  eyes : 
She  who  died  as  savage  foeman 
Shall  as  gentle  lover  rise. 

See  the  shell  in  fragments  lying, 
That  was  erst  a  sturdy  knight : 
Paris  holds  the  Inscions  kernel 
Holds  in  arm  the  ladye  bright. 

Quoth  anon  the  star  of  knighthood: 

"Where  the  conquest?  where  the  fame? 
Shall  1  never  work  achievement 
Worthy  knighthood's  noble  name? 

Must  then  every  thing  1  handle 
Turn  to  sportive  love  with  me? 
Little  god  of  easy  favour, 
Shall  I  thank  or  censure  thee?" 
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THE  ROBBER. 

From  the  wood  the  robber  hied  him, 
In  the  prime  of  lovely  May^ 
When,  behold,  a  comely  maiden 
Tripp'd  along  the  hollow  way. 

"If  in  lien  of  simple  May-bclls" 
Said  (he  hardy  forest  king, 
"Thou  wert  bearing  queenly  jewels. 
Free  should  be  thy  wandering." 

Following  the  pretty  pilgrim 

How  his  wistful  glances  roam, 
While  across  the  mead  she  hieth 
To  her  lowly  village  home. 

Soon  the  fair,  embowering  garden 

Screens  her  from  her  robber's  ken; 
And  he  turns  his  lonely  footsteps 
To  his  own  dark  wood  again. 
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POET  LOVE. 

Since  the  god  that  niies  the  lyre 

Pal'd  away  in  Jove*«  sweet  sonrow. 
Since  the  bay  that  wreath'd  his  temple 
Was  the  sign  of  luckless  passion ; 

Is  it  strange  that  earthly  singersi 

Whom  the  self-same  token  garlands 
Whilst  they  tell  of  love,  so  seldom 
See  a  bright  star  shining  o'er  them? 

But  that  darkly  they,  and  sadly. 
Ever  tune  their  lates  to  sorrow. 
Knowing  little  store  of  pleasure, 
Bat  so  mach  of  painful  longing, 

Poet  love  then,  deep  and  painful. 

Shall  be  shown  in  gloomy  limnings 
From  the  days  to  song  devoted. 
When  the  minstrel  woke  the  lyre. 


L  RUAELLO. 


Minstrel  ditties  were  the  offspring 

Of  the  fair  Provencal  vallies; 

Children  they  of  Spring  and  passion; 

Lovely,  fondly-dear  companions. 
Brilliant  bloopi  and  warbled  descant 

Were  the  birth-day  gift  of  Spring-tide; 
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Though ts  of  fire  and  deep  repining 
Were  the  dowry  passion  gave  them. 

Happy,  sweet  Provencal  vallies, 
Ye  were  ever  rife  in  blossom ; 
But  the  fairest  bloom  yejboasted 
Was  the  minstrel  ditty's  brightness. 

Ahl  those  gallant  dainty  lance-men, 
What  a  noble  race  of  minstrels ! 
Ah!  those  lovely  gifted  ladyes, 
Sweetly  were  their  praises  warbled. 

High  of  note  among  the  minstrels 
Was  the  name  of  great  Rudello; 
Prais'd  alond  and  dearly  envied 
Was  the  ladye  bright  he  chaanted. 

Though  no  mortal  could  discover 

What  her  name  or  where  her  dwelling. 
Who  in  high  Rudello's  ditty, 
Shone  in  most  unearthly  glory. 

For  beneath  night's  mantle  only 
Stole  she  softly  to  the  minstrel; 
Lightly  on  her  pathway  flitting, 
Vague  and  trackless  as  a  dream  is. 

If  perchance  he  would  embrace  her, 
In  the  clouds  the  fairy  vainsh'd ; 
And  his  very  tears  and  sighings 
Turn'd  at  once  to  soft  swee^t  ditties. 

Sailors,  pilgrims,  brave  crusaders, 

Then-a-days  brought  frequent  tidings 
That  fair  Tripolis's  Countess 
Was  the  star  of  lovely  ladyes. 
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At  the  sweet  report,  Rudello 

Felt  a  throbbing  heart  within  him 
And  a  yearning  for  the  harbour 
Where  the  ready  ships  were  lying. 

Ocean,  restless,  ever-heaving, 
Bottomless  and  nnconfined ; 
Fitly  o'er  thy  rolling  desert 
Hay  uncertain  longing  wander. 

Wide  of  Tripolis  by  tempests 

Are  the  bark  and  minstrel  driven; 
Outward  storm  and  inward  yearning 
Brave  Rndell  can  bear  no  longer. 

Languishing  i^n  his  pallet. 

Ever  eastward  stray  his  glances. 
Till,  upon  the  far  horizon, 
Shines  a  morn-illomin'd  palace. 

Heaven  now  with  fond  compassion 
Hears  the  sick,  imploring  minstrel; 
Into  Tripolis's  haven 
Flies  the  bark  on  favoaring  breezes. 

Soon  as  hears  the  lovely  Countess 
That  so  high  a  guest  hath  ventured. 
In  despite  of  doubt  and  danger. 
O'er  the  vastv  deep  for  her  sake^r— 

She,  with  her  attendant  ladyes. 
Hastens  forth,  yet  unen  treated. 
E'en  as  brave  Rudello's  trembling 
Footstep  on  the  shore  is  planted. 

She  extends  her  hand  in  greeting. 

But  the  firm  earth  swims  before  faim, 
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On  a  kindly  am  he  swooneth, 
Breathing  forth  his  soul  for  ever, 

Then  the  Countess  seeks  to  grace  him 
With  a  costly  funeral  pageant^ 
And  a  monumental  marhle 
Speaks  Rudello's  hapless  fortune.' 

And  his  lays  she  bids  emblazon 
One  and  all  in  golden  letters: 
Cunning  clasp  and  costly  moulding 
Keep  the  tender  leaves  unsullied. 

She  pores  o'er  them  many  an  hour, 

While  the  scorching  tears  come  trickling 
Down  her  fair  cheek,  till  she  yieldeth 
To  a  vague  and  nameless  longing. 

Far  from  gay  and  courtly  splendour, 

Far  from  friendship's  gladdening  circle, 
In  a  gloomy  cloister's  precinct 
Seeketh  she  her  soul  to  solace. 


2.DURA1ID. 


Unto  Balbi's  lofty  towers 

With  his  lute  Durand  repaireth^ 
Pondering  many  a  winning  ditty. 
He  has  nearly  gain'd  the  castle. 

Well  he  knows  will  lovely  ladye, 

When  the  voice  and  lute  are  chiming, 
With  a  glance  of  tender  passion 
And  a  heaving  bosom  hearken. 
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In  the  shady  liBden-pleasance 

He  hath  woke  the  chords  already, 
And  with  honied  voice  is  singing 
All  the  sweetest  lays  he  knoweth. 
From  the  windows  and  verandah 
Lovely  flowers  wave  a  greeting; 
But  the  lovely  one  he  praiseth 
Cannot  gaze  upon  her  minstrel. 
Suddenly  a  stranger  passeth. 

And  in  woful  guise  accosts  him, 
"Trouble  not  the  dead  that  slumber 
Ladye  Btanca  is  departed." 
But  Durand  the  youthful  singer. 

Cannot  give  the  stranger  answer, 
Ah!  his  eye  is  dirom'd  already, 
Aht  his  tender  heart  is  broken. 
Yonder,  in  the  castle  chapel — 

Where  unnumber'd  tapers  glisten. 
Where  the  lovely  sleeper  lieth, 
Depk'd  with  pretty  funeral  flowers— 
Suddenly  the  startled  gazers 

Thrill  with  wonderment  and  gladness, 
For  they  see  the  Ladye  Blanca 
Slowly  rise  upon  her  death- bed. 
From  the  trance's  heavy  slumber , 
Brightly  blooming  she  hath  r^sen, 
In  her  paly  death-attire 
As  in  bridal-robes  she  cometh. 
Still  unwitting,  all  unconscious. 
Still  as  if  in  dreamy  thraldom, 

21 
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Fondly^  tenderly  fKe  asketk— 

''Hatb  not  here  Durand  been  singing?" 

Yea!  Dnrand  hath  here  been  singing, 
Never  more  to  woo  the  lyre; 
He  hath  woke  whom  Death  had  taken; 
He  is  gone  whence  none  retorneth. 

In  the  realm,  where  roam  the  blessed. 
Now  he  lives,  and  with  entreaty 
Seeketh  for  the  lovely  ladye, 
Whoj  he  deem'd,  was  gone  before  him. 

All  the  hieid  realm  of  heaven 

Breaketh  brightly  on  his  vision; 
''BUncal  Blanoal"  still  he  crioth 
ThroQgh  the*  desert  land  of  glory. 


3.  TIB  GiSTEUAl  OF  COOCL 

How  the  Castellan  of  Conei 

Pressed  his  hand  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  Ladye  of  Fayel 

For  the  first  time  stood  before  him! 

Ever  since  that  witching  moment. 
Whatsoe'er  the  lay  he  warbleth. 
Whatsoe'er  the  strain  he  trieth. 
Is  that  early  throb  repeated. 

Ah  r  bat  little  they  avail  him-^    . 

Plaintive  SMig  and  minstrel  wooing; 
Never  shall  Kis  hbpe  be  granted 
Nor  on  his  her  heart  repose  it. 
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In  the  play  of  fender  feeling, 

She  may  list  the  minstrel  ditty, 
Yet  a  faultless  wife  she  wand'retli 
At  her  haughty  partner's  side. 

Now  the  Castellan  resolveth 

Mail  shall  sheathe  his  panting  hosoni : 
And  beneath  the  pendant  crosskt 
Hopes  to  still  that  ceaseless  heart-throb. 

"When  on  holy  ground  already 

Many  a  hot  day  he  had  battled, 
Winged  a  dart  through  cross  and  panser^ 
Chafing  on  his  very  heart-strings. 

''List  to  me,  my  faithful  squire; 

When  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  quiver, 

To  the  Ladye  of  Fayel 

Thou  shalt  swear  to  bear  it  truly. 

Coldly  'neath  this  sainted  s^^il  • 

Shall  the  noble  body  slumber^ 
But  the  heart,  the  weary  heart, 
Must  not  even  then  be  tranquil.*' 

In  a  golden  urn  already 

Carefully  embalmed  it  lieth. 
And  the  squire  seeks  the  vessel 
That  shall  bear  him  o'er  the  ocean. 

Tempests  roar,  and  billows  heave  them. 
Lightnings  quiver,  masts  are  riven. 
Every  heart  is  wrung  with  terror, 
One  alone  remains  unshaken. 

Shines  the  golden  sun  of  morning, 

Frankland's  coast  is  looming  yonder; 
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Every  heart  is  tan'd  to  gladness. 

One  alone  remains  nncheered. 
Now,  within  Fay  el's  high  forest, 

Strides  the  faithful  squire  forward: 

Suddenly  a  merry  bugle 

And  the  cry  of  huntsmen  greet  him. 
See!  a  stagjthe  thicket  cleareth. 

Through  his  heart  a  shaft  hath  ridden; 

Rampant  rises  he, —  then  falleth 

Dead  before  the  startled  squire. 
Now  Fayel^  the  knight,  appeareth, 

He  whojshot  the  fated  quarry; 

With  his  hunting  troop  he  cometh, 

And  the  squire  is  surrounded. 
At  the  shining  golden  casquet 

Clutch  the  covetous  retainers; 

Butithe  squire,  nothing  daunted. 

Speaks,  the  while  his  fist  he  clencheth, 
'*Hcre  1  hold  the  heart  of  minstrel. 

Of  a  brave  and  pious  war-man, — 

Sooth,  the  Castellan  of  Couci ; 

Let  his  heart  in  peace  pass  onward. 
By  the  best  he  gave  in  dying. 

When  this  heart  should  cease  to  quiver, 

To  the  Ladye  of  Fayel 

1  was  bound  to  bear  it  truly." 
"Well  I  know  the  noble  ladye !" 

Quoth  the  chace's  knightly  chieftain; 

And  the  golden  urn  he  wrested 

Rudely  from  the  daunted  bearer; 
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Hid  it  neath  his  hanting'inantle. 
Rode  apon  his  way  in  anger. 
Holding  elose  the  lifeless  heart 
On  his  own  with  vengeance  glowing. 

When  he  gains  his  lordly  castle 

They,  that  deck  his  hoard  with  viands. 
Most  prepare  the  honted  quarry 
With  a  heart  unmeet  for  mortal. 

Then,  with  flowers  richly  garnish'd. 
Serve  it  in  a  golden  charger. 
When  the  lord,  the  Knight  Fayel, 
And  his  ladye  share  the  banquet 

Sweetly  to  his  lovely  consort 

Spake  the  knight  in  sprightly  seeming, 
^'When  thy  huntsman  maketh  capture, 
Unto  thee  the  heart  belongeth." 

Scarcely  had  the  ladye  tasted. 

When  the  lovely  one  fell  weeping. 
Free  and  fast  the  tear-drops  trickled. 
As  her  tender  soul  were  melting. 

But  her  lord,  the  Knight  Fayel, 

Quoth  to  her  with  savage  laughter, 
^'Little  doves'  hearts  are  reported 
To  make  people  melancholy; 

Much  more  then,  my  lovely  ladye. 

This  may  do,  on  which  you  hanquet, 
'Tis  the  Castellan's  of  Couci, 
Who  those  tender  ditties  warbled." 

When  the  haughty  knight  hath  vented 
These  and  other  words  of  anger. 
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Suddenly  the  ladye  riseth, 
Solemnly  to  him  replying, — 

^^G^ievons  wrong  indeed  you  do  me, 
1  was  ever  tme  and  faithfal, 
But  on  such  a  heart  to  banquet 
Wonderfully  alters  feeling. 

Many  a  once  unheeded  ditty 
Now  upon  my  ear  retumeth; 
He,  in  life  to  me  a  stranger, 
Takes  me  captive  in  the  cofBn. 

Yea!  to  death  am  1  devoted; 

Feasting  thoughts  must  I  relinquish; 
Never  dare  I  taste  a  viand 
•After  such  a  heart  hath  fed  roe. 

But  I  wish  for  you,  in  dying. 

Mild  award  from  heaven's  tribunal." 
Think,  oh!  think,  what  sad  disaster 
Did  a  poet's  heart  occasion. 


1  DON  NiSSIAS. 


Don  Massias  of  Oallicia, 

He,  by  surname,  ''The  Enamour'd," 
Lay  in  Arjouilla's  fortress. 
Plaining  her  he  lov'd  so  dearly. 

For  a  Count  so  rich  and  mighty 

Hath  been  made  her  happy  consort; 
And  her  dear,  her  faithful  minstrel 
Is  an  exile  and  a  captive. 
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At  his  tanefiil  barred  UAtict 

Many  a  wanderer  stops  to  hearken: 
Precious  leaves  with  music  teeming, 
From  his  casement  often  flutter. 

Whether  passing  pilgrims  sang  them, 
Or  the  light  wind  bore  them  onward. 
Sooth  it  is,  his  dear  beloved 
Heard  the  minstrel  songs  of  sorrow. 

But  her  watchM  jealous  consort^ 
Faileth  not  to  glean  her  secret: 
*'Must  1  quail  before  a  minstrel 
Even  while  he  pines  in  durance?" 

Forthwith  sprang  he  on  his  courser, 
Arm'd  as  if  to  battle  riding, 
Gallop'd  to  Granada's  frontier, 
And  to  Arjouilla's  fortress. 

Don  Massias,  the  Enamour'd, 

Stood  behind  his  grated  lattice. 
Warbling  free  his  song  of  passion. 
Toying  sweetly  with  the  zittar. 

Rose  the  proud  knight  in  his  saddle, 
Brandishing  his  lance  in  fury; 
Don  Messias  is  his  victim; 
Like  a  swan  he  sang  in  dying. 

And  the  victor  Count  in  triumph 
Wended  homeward  to  Gallicia, 
Idle  hope!  the  minstrel  perish'd. 
But  his  lays  were  fresh  as  ever. 

They  through  all  the  Spanish  country 
Tunefully  and  winged  speed  them; 
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Tbey  are  uightingales  to  others, 

Bat  to  his  ears,  shrieking  harpies. 
Often  in  the  honr  of  gladness, 

They  have  roos'd  him  from  the  banquet; 

Often  from  his  midnight  slumber 

Have  they  painfully  awoke  him. 
In  the  street,  or  in  the  garden. 

Every  where  he  hears  the  zittar; 

And  Massias'  tender  ditties 

Sound  to  him  as  spirit-voices. 


5.  DANTE. 

Was  it  Florence's  high  portal. 
Or  the  shining  gate  of  heaven, 
Whence,  one  lovely  morn  of  Spring-tide, 
Came  a  festal  throng  of  joyaunce? 

Children  bright  as  are  the  angels, 
Richly  dight  with  flowery  garlands, 
Wander'd  to  the  vale  of  roses. 
To  the  gladsome  festal  dances. 

'Neath  the  laurel-bough  stood  Dante, 

Who  had  seen  but  nine  sweet  summers. 
And  who  in  the  fairest  maiden 
Knew  his  angel  in  a  minute. 

Bustled  not  the  verdant  laurel 

6y  the  breath  of  Spring-tide  flurried? 
Did  not  Dante's  young  soul  tremble 
'Meath  the  gentle  breath  of  passion  ? 
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Yea!  from  him  that  very  hoar 

Came  the  gush  of  minstrel  feeling, 
In  the  canzonet  and  sonnet 
Love  in  him  was  early  vocal. 

When  in  woman's  riper  beauty 
She  across  his  pathway  flitted, 
Stood  his  minstrel  inspiration 
Like  a  tree  that  raineth  blossom. 

From  the  gate  of  lovely  Florence, 
Issii'd  for  A  another  pageant; 
Slow  it  came  and  sorrowfully 
To  the  sound  of  woful  ditties. 

For  beneath  that  sable  pall 

"With  the  snow-white  cross  surmounted. 
Lovely  Beatrice  resteth, 
Snatch'd  away  by  death  so  early. 

Dante  in  his  silent  chamber 

Sat  alone  while  evening  gather'd. 
Heard  the  distant  belfry  knelling. 
And  his  face  in  sorrow  veiled. 

To  the  dark,  the  gloomy  forest 

Soon  the  noble  youth  descended : 
Like  the  peal  of  distant  death-bell, 
Rang  his  ditties  efver  after. 

But  amid  the  wildest  desert, 

Where^^in  groaning  woe  he  wander'd. 
Came  to  him  a  kindly  envoy 
From  the  lovely  one  departed,— 

Who  in  faithful  conduct  led  him 

Through  the  deepest  dells  of  Hades, 
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Where  his  earth-born  woe  was  silenc'd 
At  the  sight  of  his  beloved. 

Soon  to  blest  and  lucid  regions 

From  those  dark  ways  he  emerged; 
And  from  paradise'  bright  portal 
She  he  loy'd  came  forth  to  meet  him. 

Higher  still  and  higher  soaring 

Through  the  joyous  sheen  of  heavbn^ 
While  she  gases  still  undazzled^ 
To  the  sun  of  suns  they  wing  them. 

He  regards  his  sweet  companion 

With  a  look  that  cannot  leave  her; 
She,  in  glorified  reflection, 
Casts  on  him  the  light  of  heaven. 

In  a  lay  of  wondrous  power 
All  his  passion  he  embodied, 
In  those  characters  eternal 
That  are  written  with  the  lightning. 

Yeal  most  rightly  was  the  surname 
'The  Divine'  conferred  on  Dante; 
Him,  in  whose  breast  earthly  passion 
Kindled  into  heavenly  transport 
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MVE-PLAINTS. 

TIE  STUDENT. 

Onee,  in  Salamanca's  garden, 
I;  a  rover  late  and  long. 
While  the  nightingales  were  warbling. 
Read  intently  Homer's  song: 

How  in  flowing  robes  of  splendour 
Helen  trod  the  battlement. 
And  a  glance  of  queenly  beauty 
To  the  Trojan  senate  sent; 

Till  this  hero  and  the  other 

Murmurr'd  in  his  beard  of  grey, 
'•Woman  never  was  so  lovely, 
Goddess-like,  sooth,  one  may  say." 

Whiisi  the  epic  page  absorbed  me, — 
How,  I  cannot  well  make  out— 
Through  the  leaves  there  came  a  rustling. 
And  1  turn'd  and  looked  about: 

On  a  neighbouring  baldony,     , 
Bright  phenomenon  of  air, 
In  her  flowing  robes  of  splendour 
Stood  a  second  Helen  there. 

And  a  grey-beard,  close  beside  her, 
Show'd  such  quaint  yet  kind  intent, 
I  could  swear  he  was  a  Member 
Of  the  Trojan  Parliament. 
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As  for  me,  1  tiirn'd  Achaean, 
And  from  ifaat  eventful  day, 
Soldier-like,  before  the  bower 
Of  a  second  Troy  I  lay. 

Or,  to  tell  my  story  simply. 

Week  by  week,  the  summer  long, 
1  went  wooing  thither  nightly 
With  the  voice  of  lute  and  song; 

Told  in  many  a  plaintive  ditty 
All  my  torment,  all  my  pain, 
Till  at  last  the  high  balcojy^- 
Gave  them  sweetly  back  again. 

Thus  we  whisper'd,  thus  we  warbled 

While  six  sweet  moous  shed  their  light. 
Though  we  never  could  have  done  so. 
Had  the  old  man  heard  aright. 

But  as  often  as  he  rose  up 

Sleepless,  full  of  jealous  fears, 
He  could  no  more  hear  our  voices 
Than  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Yet,  one  night,  ah!  it  was  dismal. 
Starless,  gloomy  as  the  grave; 
When  I  mKde  the  wonted  signal. 
There  was  none  that  answer  gave; 

No  one  but  a  toothless  beldame 
Started  at  my  voice  of  pain; 
Echo  only,  aged  beldame, 
Groan'd  me  back  my  plaint  again. 

Vanished  was  the  peerless  beauty! 
Empty  then  were  court  and  hall : 
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Hill  and  vale  were  desert  all. 
Ab!  and  I  bad  not  inform'd  roe 
Of  ber  rank  or  native  land ; 
She  had  sworn  to  keep  them  secret 
By  the  pledge  of  word  and  band. 
So  I  mann'd  myself  to  seek  her, 
Far  to  roam  on  wanderer's  vow: 
Little  thought  had  1  for  Homer, 
1  was  an  Ulysses  now. 
Now  to  every  high  balcony, 

With  my  faithful  lute  I  stray. 
And  at  every  winning  lattice. 
Breathe  a  soft  inquiring  lay; 
Singing  every  where  the  ditty. 
Which  in  Salamanca  dear. 
Was  the  wonted  evening  signal 
For  the  lov'd  one  to  appear. 
But  the  answer,  ah!  the  answer. 
Honied  sound,  it  cometh  not! 
Old  tormenting  Echo  only 
Follows  me  from  spot  to  spot. 


2.  THE  HUNTER. 

Once  when  I  in  forest  ambush 
Carefully  bad  ta'en  my  st^d, 
On  the  watch,  and  leaning  forward 
With  my  rifle  in  my  hand. 
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Suddenly  the  light  leaves  rustled, 
Aud  my  pointer  stood  to  game; 
1  was  ready  with  my  rifle. 
Hammer  up !  when  lo !  there  came 

Tripping  lightly  from  (he  hushes, 
Neither  nimble  roe  nor  hare. 
But  a  passing  lovely  maiden, 
Young  and  blooming,  fresh  and  fair. 

Now  such  store  of  strange  emotions 
In  my  frantic  bosom  stir; 
That  in  very  wanton  fondness 
I  have  nearly  shot  at  her. 

Tirelessly  stilt  I  follow 

On  the  noble  quarry's  view. 
And  1  post  me  near  her  harbour 
Every  eve  like  huntsman  true. 

Or,  to  tell  my  story  simply, 

Every  evening,  long  and  late, 
'Neadi  the  lovely  one's  balcony 
Wo-begone  I  watch  and  wait. 

But  to  her  this  mute  complaining 
Makes  (he  weary  night  too  long; 
She  would  like,  in  minstrel  fashion. 
Tender  lute  and  gentle  song. 

Ah!  those  arts  of  soft  allurement 
Must  her  huntsman's  skill  defy; 
Nought  he  knows  but  shrilly  quail-call 
Or  the  simple  cuckoo's  cry. 
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BERTBAK  DE  BORK. 

See^  OD  Aatafort's  prou4  sonmit^ 
Stone  and  tower  in  rvio  bleat. 
And  its  Castellan  in  fetters 
Standing  at  the'conqaeror's  tent. 
'*Gome8t  thou,  whose  sword  and  lyre 
Were  rebellion's  instrument, 
Who  against  his  aged  father 
With  the  child  colleaguing  went? 

Art  then  he  who,  self-confiding, 
•Vaunted  with  a  braggart's  boast 
That  he  never  us'd  or  needed 
More  than  half  his  wits  at  most? 
Now  the  half  hath  faiPd  to  save  thee, 
Summon  up  the  all  thou  know'st. 
Till  thou  build'st  again  thy  castle. 
And  aside  thy  fetters  throw'st." 

"Yea!  my  liege,  my  royal  master 
Here  behold  Bertran  de  Born, 
Who  awoke  to  wild  rebellion 
Perigord  and  Ventadorn 
Who  hath  ever  to  his^  ruler 
Been  an  eye-sore  and  a  thorn; 
Roas'd  by  whose  song  ^royal  children 
LeA  an  aged  fatlier  lorn. 
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In  the  high  saloon  thy  daughter 
Sat  a  Duke's  betrothed  bride, 
When  my  envoy  sang  before  her 
Lays  my  pensive  lute  supplied,— 
Sang  the  flame  that  fiil'd  her  minstrd, 
Once  her  happiness,  her  pride; 
Till  the  little  diamond  tear-drops 
With  the  bridal  jewels  vied. 


'Neath  the  olive,  where  he  slumber'd, 
Rose  thy  favourite  son,  elate, 
When  :iiy  fierce-resounding  war-song 
Did  his  ear  infatuate. 
Quickly  he  bestrode  his  charger; 
And  the  deadly  shaft  of  fate. 
While  i  wav'd  his  banner  o'er  him, 
Pierc'd  him  through  at  Moncfort's  gate. 


Bleeding  in  my  arms  1  held  him, 
While  his  suffering  seem'd  to  be 
Not  the  sharp,  the  chilly  weapon. 
But  the  dying  curs'd  by  thee. 
Unto  thee  his  hand  he  proffer'd 
Over  hill  and  dale  and  sea; 
Then,  as  all  in  vain  he  call'd  (hee, 
Fell  his  dying  grasp  on  me. 
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Then  my  filing  strength  betoken'd 
Autafort  in  ruin  laid; 
Not  80  mach  as  half  was  left  me. 
Neither  late  nor  trenchant  blade. 
Easily  my  arm  was  fetterM, 
When  my  spirit's  hope  decay'd; 
When  my  hand  across  my  lyre 
Seeking  only  sorrow  strayM." 


Qaoth  the  king,  the  old  and  drooping, 
**Thoo  did'st  wile  away  my  son; 
Thou  did'st  charm  my  guileless  daughter. 
And  my  heart  too  thou  hast  won. 
Take  then  now  the  hand  of  pardon. 
Thou  and  he  that  died  are  one. 
Fetters  off!  1  feel  thy  spirit 
Into  mine  commingling  run." 


k 
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THS  WANDEREB. 

O'er  GallieU'9  rocky  set-coMi 
Looms  k  holy  ahrine  on  liighf 
Where  the  |mre,  tbo  gooUe  Virgin 
Doth  her  blessed  gilUi  smffly. 
They,  that  roam  the  desert,  love  it 
Like  the  lode-star  in  the  sky; 
Sailors  on  the  the  stormy  oeeail 
Know  their  happy  port  is  nigh. 

When  the  hell  of  erening  sonndeth. 

Echo  answers  o^er  the  lea, 

All  the  chimes  in  town  and  cloister 

Wake  anew  to  harmony. 

nen  the  raving,  roaring  billow 

Sinks  to  silence  on  the  sea; 

And  the  helmsman,  murmorring  Ave  I 

Passeth  on  with  bended  knee. 

On  that  day  of  holy  import. 

When  the  Virgin  sought  the  skies. 

When  the  Son,  whom  she  had  nourished 

Stood  a  God  before  her  eyes. 

Then,  within  her  sanctnavy. 

Miracles  of  note  arise; 

She  with  more  than  pictured  presence 

Cheercth  then  the  heavenly-^ ise. 
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Banners  with  crasading  crosslet 
Over  rooant  and  meadow  play 
Every  »hip  and  every  shallop 
Glitters  fair  with  streamers  gay. 
Up  the  craggy  pathway  climbing 
Wanderer^  come  in  trim  array; 
Like  a  ladder,  heavenward  leading, 
Looks  the  nigged  hill  to-day. 


But  beside  the  merry  pilgrims 
Others  wend  with  feet  all  bare; 
On  their  heads  the  penance  ashes. 
On  their  bodies  shirts  of  hair. 
These  are  they,  of  whose  eommuAion 
Pious  Christians  most  beware, — 
They  who  at  the  Church's  portal 
Kneel,  bat  never  enter  there. 


Last  is  one,  whose  stratning  eye-ball 
Wanders  comfortless  around, 
Whose  disordered  tresses  mingle 
With  a  beard  that  courts  the  ground. 
In  a  msty  hoop  of  iron 
Is  hb  meagre  body  bound; 
While  at  every  step  he  taketb 
Manacles  and  fetters  sound. 
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He,  because  he  slew  his  brother 
In  the  heat  of  passion's  glow^ 
Bade  them  forge  him  ring  of  iron, 
From  the  sword  thai  dealt  the  blow. 
Far  from  hearth  and  home  a  wand'rer> 
Rest  or  peace  he  will  not  know. 
Till  some  miracle  of  heaven 
Rend  the  bonds  that  bind  him  so. 


Had  each  foot,  that  now  is  naked. 
Been  ensheath'd  in  iron  shoe. 
Long  ago,  the  Unassoiled 
Would  have  worn  the  iron  through. 
Vain  his  search  for  saint  or  angel. 
Saving  miracle  to  do; 
Every  image  fam'd  for  healing 
Proves  to  him  at  least  untrue. 


See  at  last  the  rock  surmounted 
And  the  chapel  portal  won; 
Rings  the  vesper-bell,  the  manj 
Breathe  a  silent  orison.! 
Never  dared  the  wand'rer  trespass 
Where  the  pictured  Virgin  shone. 
Brightly  as  in  western  Ocean 
Sinks  at  eve  (he  setting  sun. 
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Oh!  the  flood  of  splendoar  breaking 
Over  sea  and  earth  and  sky! 
Heav'n  hath  left  its  portal  open, 
While  the  fair  saint  soars  on  high. 
On  the  clouds  her  rosy  foot-print 
Plants  a  sign  to  follow  by: 
She  herself  from  fields  of  azare 
Watches  earth  with  angel  eye. 


AH  the  pilgrims  wend  rejoicing 
On  their  way,  with  hope  elate: 
One  alone  with  face  so  pallid 
Lies  a  lingerer  at  the  gate. 
Closely  ring  and  fetter  clasp  him; 
He  has  sunk  beneath  the  weight; 
But  his  soul  is  flown  already 
Unto  heaven's  bright  estate. 
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THB  BUOGB  OVER  THE  BIDASSOA. 

On  the  bridge  of  Bidassoa 
Stands  a  saint  so  hoar  and  old. 
Blessing  here  the  Spanish  mountains. 
Blessing  there  the  Prankish  wold. 
Well  this  &tefal  frontier  needeth 
Gentle  solace  from  above; 
Where  so  many  part  for  ever 
From  the  native  land  they  love. 

On  the  bridge  of  Bidassoa 

Fancy  speeds  a  witching  play; 

Unto  some  eyes  all  is  shadow. 

Unto  others  al)  is  gay. 

Where  the  roses  smile  on  one  man. 

Others  gaze  on  arid  sand: 

Dark  to  all  are  thoughts  of  sorrow, 

Bright  to  all—-  their  native  land. 

Softly  murmars  Bidassoa 
To  the  sheep-fold's  little  bell. 
While  the  mountain-range  is  booming 
With  the  cannon's  fitful  knell. 
And  at  eve  a  weary  number, 
Wen    them  slowly  toward  the  flood; 
See,  they  bear  a  tatter'd  banner, 
See,  they  track  their  path  in  blood. 
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SoldleT'like,  itktit  arms  they  pile, 
Bind  their  bleeding  woonds,  and  ttnmber 
Who  are  left  alive  the  while. 
Long  they  wait  for  missing  comrades; 
But  Ihe  dead,  aht  who  shall  wake? 
Once  again  the  dram  was  beaten, 
And  a  hoary  war-man  spake.^ 


<<Farl  ye  then  the  tatter'd  banner 
Went  to  wave  above  the  free; 
Oft  before  have  Freedom's  liegemen 
'Neath  it  pass'd  the  boundary. 
Oft  before  have  they  gone  seeking 
Some  free  place  of  rest  afar: 
They  can  speak  of  hononr's  blazon^ 
They  can  boast  a  favouring  star. 


Then,  who  in  the  fight  for  Freedom, 
More  than  any,  scathe  hast  known,— 
Now  that  every  heart  is  bleeding— 
Mina,  art  thou  safe  alone  ? 
Still  unharm'd  is  our  preserver; 
Still  the  weal  of  Spain  secure; 
Cheerly  pass  the  boundary-river, 
Fear  not  to  return  no  more." 
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Mina  left  the  slony  pillow 
Where  his  weiury  head  had  lain. 
Saw  again  the  waning  day-aUr, 
Sink  behind  the  hills  of  Spain. 
Ah!  his  bosom  bled,  to  staneh  it 
Ba£Bed  all  the  warrior's  skill; 
On  the  bridge  of  Bidassoa 
Olden  wounds  were  active  still. 
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mCRLBSS. 

Luckless^  simple-hearted  sinner, 
Saffer'd  mucli  from  fortune's  spite; 
He  was  often  all  bat  winner 
At  her  wheel,  bat  never  qaite. 
AJl  the  stars  of  gentler  power 
Would  have  smil'd  upon  his  birth. 
Had  his  mother  just  an  hour 
Sooner  plac'd  him  on  the  earth. 

Deeds  of  prowess,  with  their  palmj 
Honours  would  have  grac'd  his  brow, 
For  in  all  the  gather'd  army 
None  so  brave  as  he,  I  trow:— 
On  they  mov'd  in  marching  order. 
Doubt  of  victory  must  cease; 
When  at  full  speed  o'er  the  border 
Came  the  messenger  of  peace. 

He  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
And  his  love  look'd  very  sweet ; 
But  a  rich  man,  and  a  carriage. 
Were,  she  thought,  a  greater  treat. 
Yet  this  cruelly-bested  man 
Might  have  had  the  widow  then. 
Had  not  he,  they  thought  a  dead  man, 
Suddenly  come  back  again. 
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Frhaps  in  trade  be  would  have  sooner 
Prov'd  his  luck  of  better  sort. 
Had  not  his  ill-fated  schooner 
Founder'd  just  in  reach  of  port 
Off  he  swam  though,  notwithstanding, 
Buoy'd  up  by  a  saving  plank, 
Only,  just  as  he  was  landing. 
Back  he  fell  again,  and  sank. 

Then  he  would  have  found  his  level 
Somewhere  up  in  heaven,  they  say; 
But  there  came  a  stupid  devil 
Running  headlong  in  his  way. 
Devil  thought  he  had  to  fetch  him, 
And  a  pretty  chace  ke  had, 
Though,  when  he  contrived  to  catch  him. 
Off  he  ran  with  him  like  mad. 

But  an  angel,  bearing  thunder 
From  the  bright  sky  whence  he  came, 
Made  the  sooty  rogue  knock  under 
Into  heirs  engulphing  flame,— 
Then  to  heaven's  golden  distance 
Bore  him  where  the  blessed  are. 
There  to  lead  a  bright  existence. 
Far  from  good  or  evil  star. 
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THE  RING. 


There  wander'd  om  brigkt  moruing 
A  knight  Across  the  plain, 
Anxioasly  of  his  Udye  fair. 
He  thooght  and  thought  again. 

^^Dear  little  golden  ringlet. 
Now  speak  me  words  of  sooth; 
Thou  pledge  fron  my  lovely  ladye, 
How  fares  it  with  her  truth?" 

Then,  as  he  fain  would  eye  it. 
The  little  ring  made  a  pass 
And  hopp'd  from  off  his  finger, 
And  roU'd  along  the  grass. 

He  quickly  sought  to  catch  it. 
Upon  the  meadow  green, 
But  amid  the  golden  flowers 
The  ringlet  was  not  seen. 

There  sat  a  watchful  falcon 

Upon  the  linden-tree, 

Then  down  he  swoop'd  and  far  he  flew. 

With  the  ring  away  flew  he. 
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And  when  his  mighty  pinions 
Had  borne  him  high  in  air, 
His  fellow-robbers  battled 
The  golden  prize  to  share. 

None  won  it,  for  the  ringlet 
Fell  down  again  so  fast; 
The  knight  beheld  it  yanish 
In  a  deep,  deep  lake  at  last 

The  fishes  leap'd  and  bounded 
To  catch  the  jewel  bright. 
Bat  farther  it  sank  and  farther, 
And  soon  was  oat  of  sight. 

*'0  little  ring,  in  the  meadow 
The  play-thing  of  floVrets  gay; 
O  little  ring,  apward  flying, 
The  saacy  falcon's  prey;—     • 

O  little  ring,  in  the  water 
The  sport  of  the  fishes  forsooth; — 
My  ringlet,  are  these  all  the  tidings. 
The  tidings  of  ladye's  trath?" 
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THE  TmtEE  CASTLES. 


I  know  where  three  fair  castles  stand 
Within  my  lov'd,  my  native  land; 
And  1,  the  minstrel,  wont  to  rove 
On  lightsome  foot  through  field  and  grove^ 
Why  need  I  fear  to  sing  the  three 
That  deck  the  land  so  fairily  ? 

The  first  is  min'd,  and  the  name 
Of  castle  it  can  harely  claim; 
For  tower  and  turret^  long  ere  now^ 
Have  moulder'd  on  the  moontain's  brow^ 
And  heedless  wanderers  hie  them  on 
Nor  ask  aboat  the  old  and  gone. 
Bnt  if  thoa  fear  not  on  thy  face 
.  The  swinging  boogh  thy  steps  displace, 
There— where  the  strokes  of  woodmen  fall^ 
And  bugle-horns  on  echo  call- 
Right  wondroas  tidings  thou  may'st  glean 
Of  turrets  now  no  longer  seen. 
Yea,  if  on  ruin'd  stone  thou  sit. 
While  moonlight  soft  illumines  it. 
The  vision  of  the  perish'd  fair  * 
Will  rise,  unhid,  before  thee  there. 

The  second  of  the  three,  1  wot, 
Appears  the  castle  that  'tis  not. 
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Thoa  see'st  it  soaring,  proad  and  bright, 
In  sunshine  on  the  moonlaln  height. 
Begirt  with  bartizan  and  keep. 
With  turrets  high  and  moat  as  deep. 
There  imag'd  heroes  stand  io  states   ' 
Two  marble  lions  guard  the  gate; 
fiut  all  within  is  still  and  lone, 
The  court  itself  with  grass  overgrown; 
The  flow  of  water  stint  and  small; 
The  mansion  void  of  stair  and  hall; 
Through  windows  twin'd  with  ivy  spray 
The  birds  of  passage  find  their  way. 
Augustly  there,  in  erowns  of  gold. 
Enthroned  miers  sate  of  old; 
And  others  thenee,  of  hero-line. 
On  history's  page  came  forth  to  shine. 
But  slumbering  in  the  vaulted  grave 
Are  rulers  now  and  heroes  brave. 
When  ceas'd  the  sounds  of  war  and  mirth. 
The  blasting  lightning  flew  to  earth. 
And  wrapp'd  in  flames  the  eastle  fair 
With  spacious  hall  and  gilded  stair : 
Bu  though,  within,  the  scathe  was  great, 
-Without  was  all  inviolate. 
The  house  that  saw  its  heroes  fade 
Was  thus  itself  in  ruin  laid. 
But  yet,  as  history  loves  to  tell 
The  rulers  and  the  brave  that  fell. 
We  still  behold  those  towers  shine 
With  imagd  forms  of  hero-line; 
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Ani  long  the  wondering  eye  shall  gaie 
Upon  this  pile  of  other  days. 
And  see  it  soaring,  proad  and  bright^ 
In  sunshine  on  the  mountain  height 

Bat  midway  now  between  the  two 

A  little  castle  stands  in  view. 

Not  towering  high  in  mountain  pride. 

But  nestling  on  the  upland's  side. 

Not  coach'd  amid  the  forest* s  glooni. 

And  yet  begirt  with  bad  and  bloom; 

With  faeing  bright  and  tiling  dan> 

And  windows  shining  like  the  sani 

Too  small  for  chroniclers  to  prmse. 

Too  yonng  for  legendary  li^^s. 

But  I,  the  minstrel,  wont  to  rove 

On  li^tsome  foot  throagh  field  and  groYO, 

Mast  sing  of  this  my  treasare-trove. 

Ah!  thitherward  I  love  to  stray 

At  fall  of  eve  or  break  of  day. 

And  ohi  if  Clelia,  fond  and  fair, 

Reward  me  with  her  greeting  there, 

The  eastle  on  the  opland  slope. 

Awakes  in  me  the  gentle  hope 

That  tidings^  in  the  coarse  of  time. 

May  be  en  woven  with  my  rhyme, — 

The  tidings,  sweet  as, sweet  can  be. 

Of  little  Clelia's  love  for  me. 
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COUNT  IBEBHARD'8  HAWTHOBN. 


Count  Eberhard  Rasdc-Beard^ 
From  Wurttemberg's  fair  land^ 
On  holy  errand  steer'd 
To  Palestina's  strand. 

The  while  he  slowly  rode 
Along  a  woodland  way; 
He  cat  from  the  hawthorn  bosh 
A  little  fresh  green  spray. 

Then  in  his  iron  helm 
The  little  sprig  he  plac'd; 
And  bore  it  in  the  wars, 
And  over  the  ocean  waste. 

Aj&d  when  he  reach'd  his  home^ 
He  plac'd  it  in  the  earth; 
Where  little  leaves  and  buds 
The  gentle  Spring  call'd  forth. 

He  went  each  year  to  it,  ' 
The  Count  so  brave  and  true; 
And  overjoy'd  was  he 
To  witness  how  it  grew. 
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The  Coant  was  worn  with  age 
The  sprig  became  a  tree; 
'Neath  which  the  old  man  oft 
Would  sit  in  reverie. 

The  branching  arch  so  high, 
Whose  whisper  is  so  bland. 
Reminds  him  of  the,  past 
And  Palestina's  strand. 


23 
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THE  HIRSAD  ELM. 


O'er  Hirsau's  lofty  raios^ 
Along  the  mouJdering  eaves, 
A  goodly  elm-tree  waveth 
Its  coronet  of  leaves. 

Its  Toots  have  burrow'd  deeply 
And  searched  the  basement  through; 
And,  like  a  roof,  its  branches 
Shoot  up  to  heaven's  blue.     . 

For  since  the  narrow  ruin 
Doth  sun  and  air  despite, 
Still  higher  now  and  higher 
The  tree  must  soar  for  light. 

The  four  walls  tower  upward. 
As  if  they  were  designed 
To  guard  the  hardy  climber 
From  savage  storm  and  wind. 

When  through  the  fresh  green  valley 
My  pathway  leadeth  me, 
I  think  upon  the  lofty, 
The  goodly,  tall  elm-tree. 
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When  'loid  the  silent  rnins 
In  listening  mood  1  stop, 
J  hear  the  hreezes  stirring 
The  wavy  elm-tree's  top, 

Oh  I  1  have  seep  it  often 
In  morning's  heam  grow  bright  $ 
And  1  have  seen  it  shining 
When  all  around  was  ni^t. 

In  Wittenberg's  famed  cloister; 
A  kindred  giant  grew, 
And  soon  its  mighty  branches 
The  gloomy  cell  broke  through. 

There  is  a  light  that  maketh 
The  darkest  cavern  bright. 
There  is  a  Spirit  stroggleth 
Aloft  to  air  and  light! 
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A  maiSTER  LE6E91D. 


Within  the  Minster  tower, 
In  cyphers  large  or  small, 
A  host  of  names  are  carved 
Upon  the  patient  wall. 

A  yoathfal  bard  ascended 
The  stairway's  airy  coil; 
And,  looking  first  around  him, 
Began  the  carver's  toil.. 

Around  his  busy  chisel 
The  nimble  sparks  are  thrown; 
The  massive  minster  trembles 
From  roof  to  corner-stone. 

The  quiv'ring  frame  of  Erwin 
The  buried  artist  heaves; 
The  ringing  belfry  stirreth 
The  stony  cornice-leaves. 

The  building  is  in  labour. 
As  if,  in  wondrous  wise, 
It  would  itself  deliver 
Of  infant  progenies. 
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To  thousand  eyes,  when  written, 
That  was  an  unknown  name. 
But  it  has  stood  and  flourish'd 
Upon  the  rolls  of  fame. 

And  who  is  there  who  wonders 
For  him  the  minster  rang, 
In  whom  for  half  a  century 
The  Vorld  of  heautx  sang? 


On  the  platform  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  6ootbe*s  nuio  may  ho 
seen,  as  cai  out  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Aeademy. 

^'     1 
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THE  BOE-BVGK. 


A  hnntsman  chas'd  the  roe-back  light 
Adown  the  woodland  glade, 
When  o'er  the  garden-bound  so  bright 
Look'd  forth  a  rOvSy  maid. 

Ohl  what  is  come  to  the  goodly  horse? 

He  cannot  sure  be  lame. 

Oh!  why  does  the  huntsman  check  his  course, 

And  cheer  no  more  to  the  game? 

O'er  vale  and  mountain,  wing'd  with  fear, 

Still  faster  flies  the  roe : 

O  stay  thy  flight,  thou  silly  deer. 

He  has  left  thee  long  ago. 
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THE  WHITE  HiBT. 


Away  for  the  covert  three  sportsmen  start; 
They  are  minded  to  shoot  them  the  8now*whito  hart. 

They  lay  them  to  sleep  'neath  the  tall  pine-tree. 
And  a  wouderfal  dream  they  dream  all  three. 

The  First. 
1  dreamed  1  was  beating  the  thicket  e'en  now. 
When  the  hart  of  a  sudden  left  harbour:  hoW!  how! 

The  Second. 
With  the  hounds  on  his  traces  away  he  sprang, 
And  I  put  in  my  charge  on  his  frontlet:  bang!  bang! 

The  Third. 
1  saw  him  the  first  as  he  fell  on  the  brae. 
And  merrily  blew  him  a  mort:  trara! 

E'en  thus,  as  they  lay  there,  all  three  of  them  spoke, 
When  forth  from  the  covert  the  white  hart  broke. 

And  before  the  three  huntsmen  could  mark  him 

aright, 
He  was  off  o'er  the  lea  and  was  soon  oat  of  sight. 
How!  how!  Bang,  bang!  Trara] 
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THE  HUNT  NEJLR  WIKGHESTER. 


King  William  had  a  fever'd  dream, 

He  sprang  from  his  couch  amain; 

He  is  boane  to  ride  in  Winchester's  wood 

With  his  royal  hunting  train. 

Now,  when  they  came  to  Winchester's  wood^ 
The  king  awhile  did  tarry 
And  give  each  liegeman  a  goodly  shaft 
Whom  it  listed  to  hant  the  quarry. 

A  stag  of  ten  swept  by  the  king, 
As  he  stood  by  the  high  old  oak;: 
He  bent  his  bow  like  yeoman  true,         / 
But  alas!  the  bow  string  broke. 

Sir  Walter  hop'd  for  better  sport. 

Sir  Walter  aim'd  aright ; 

But,  glinting  off,  to  (he  heart  of  the  king 

The  fell  shaft  wing'd  its  flight. 

Sir  Walter  fled  o'er  wood  and  wold, 
He  fled  o'er  land  and  sea; 
He  fled  as  fast  as  the  frighted  deer. 
But  nevermore  rest  found  he. 
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Prince  Henry  through  the  forest  rode, 
On  store  of  roe  he  came; 
Quoth  he  *'the  shaft  from  a  kingly  hand 
Should  get  me  nohler  game." 

When  lo !  a  train  of  noble  lords 
Prick'd  fleetly  the  vale  adown ; 
They  told  him  of  the  kingly  death. 
And  proffer 'd  him  the  crown. 

''On  this  ill-fated  day  of  chace. 
Right  costly  is  the  prey; 
.For  thou  hast  ta'en,  most  mi^ty  l^r, 
The  noble  pard  to-day/' 
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HARALD. 


Before  his  retinue  of  war 

Brave  Uarald  far'd  on  horse. 

Through  woodland  wild,  by  soft  moon-light. 

They  held  their  iron  coarse. 

With  many  a  streamer,  won  in  fight. 
Those  forest  breezes  play, 
And  many  a  song  of  triumph  bold 
Is  echo'd  on  the  brae. 

What  is  it  rocks  upon  the  tree, 
And  rustles  through  the  wood? 
What  is  it  droppeth  from  the  clouds. 
And  flitteth  from  the  flood? 

What  is  it  whisks  the  buds  about 
And  warbles  o'er  the  mead? 
What  is  it  dances  through  the  ranks, 
And  bounds  upon  the  steed? 

What  is  it  gives  the  gentle  kiss. 
And  holds  in  winning  thrall. 
Unseats  the  man,  and  lames  the  h6rse. 
And  laughs  and  teases  all? 
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It  is  the  lightsome  elfin  crew 
Too  strong  for  mortal  hand. 
The  gallant  troop  are  all  astra^r 
Are  all  in  fairy-land. 

'twas  Harald  only  who  could  bide 
From  elfin  art  aloof; 
The  gallant  knight^  from  top  to  toe, 
'Was  cas'd  in  mail  of  proof. 

His  doughty  war-men  all  are  gone; 
Around  lie  sword  and  shield; 
The  goodly  coursers  stray  at  large 
Through  forest  and  through  field. 

And  forwards  still,  in  sore  distress. 
Brave  Harald  fares  on  horse; 
And  through  the  wide  wood,  all  alone, 
Holds  on  his  moonlight  course. 

But  hark!  it  bubbles  from  the  rock. 
And  fain  is  he  to  'light; 
He  doffs  the  helm- of  saving  steel, 
And  quaffs  the  ripple  bright. 

Alas!  no  sooper  hath  he  quaffd 
Than  uumb'd  is  every  limb; 
And  there  he  slumbers  on  the  rock 
Where  he  hath  seated  him. 
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And  thus  he  slumbereth  on  the  stone 
This  many  a  weary  day; 
So  sound  he  sleeps,  with  drooping  head, 
And  beard  ail  hoar  and  grey. 

When  tempests  roar  and  thunders  roil, 
And  fitful  lightnings  gleam. 
Bold  Harald  clutches  at  his  sword. 
And  waves  it  in  his  dream. 
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/         THE  ELVIS. 

First  Elf. 

Hieher,  hither,  airy  sisters, 
Ere  the  child  of  earth  hath  past; 
Oh!  make  haste  before  we  lose  her, 
Such  a  little  witch  runs  fast. 

All. 

Maiden,  dance  with  those  who  love  you; 
Moon  and  stars  are  bright  above  yon. 

Second  Elf. 
You,  my  little  lightsome  darling, 
Scarce  weigh  more  than  fifty  pound; 
On  a  foot  so  small  and  pretty. 
Trip  it  with  us,  round  and  round. 

Third  Elf. 
On  the  light  air  you  may  hover 
Till  Fve  counted  >  one,  two,  three,— 
And  may  even  stamp  a  little. 
Just  to  keep  in  time  with  me. 

Aa 

Ah!  no  pouting!  no  repining! 
Trip  it,  while  the  moon  is  shining. 
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Fourth  Elf. 
Darling,  are  you  fond  of  laughing, 
Or  of  weeping  by  the  moon  ? 
Weep,  and  we  shall  see  you  melted 
To  a  little  elfie  soon. 

nrthstf. 

Tell  me,  do  you  love  the  labour 
Unto  maiden  hands  ailow'd? 
Are  the  bridal  curtains  woven? 
Are  you  spinning  for  the  shroud? 

Sixth  Elf. 
With  the  mystic  lard  and  butter 
Are  you  never  found  at  fault? 
Can  you  by  the  feel  determine 
How  much  pepper,  how  much  salt? 

AIL 

Darling,  let  us  ask  you  stilly 
Only  answer  when  you  will. 

Sefenth  Elf. 
Do  you  feel  upon  your  conscience 
What  so  many  a  poor  child  may, — 
Store  of  sweet  and  stolen  kisses; 
Grievous  sins  indeed  are  they! 

Eighth  Elf. 
Or,  are  you  already  plighted 
To  a  lover  fond  and  true. 
Who's  allowed  to  take  you  with  htw 
For  a  walk  from  one  to  two? 
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linth  Elf. 
Have  you,  twin'd  around  your  finger, 
Ring  of  gold  with  jewels  bright? 
Truth  and  love,  oh!  never  trust  them. 
Till  they  hold  the  finger  tight. 

Tenth  Elf. 
Pretty  one,  what!  still  so  angry 
With  the  playful  elfin  crew  ? 
Yon  rons(  lose  that  little  temper, 
In  a  wife  'twill  never  do. 

AIL 

Darling,  dance  with  those  who  love  you; 
Moon  and  stars  are  bright  above  you. 
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MERLIK  OF  THE  WOOD. 

To  Garl  Hajer. 

Thou  send'st  me,  friend,  a  wreath  of  song; 

For  woodland  pleasance  fit; 

This  harp,  it  has  been  mnte  so  long, 

Thou  fain  would'st  waken  it. 

To  where  the  sedgy  waters  flow 

Thou  show'st  the  hill-side  path, 

And  lur'st  abroad  a  timid  roe 

To  tempt  the  cooling  bath. 

Now,  poring  o'er  an  ancient  book, 
1  while  away  the  hours; 
Though  fancy  not  1  only  look 
Therein  for  withered  flowers. 
For  1  can  mark  the  pathway  bright 
That  threads  the  written  maze. 
Until  at  last  'tis  lost  to  sight 
In  lonely  woodland  ways. 

There  Merlin,  near  the  lake,  hath  ta'en 

His  seat  on  mossy  stone; 

He  sees  upon  the  lucid  plane 

His  darkling  image  thrown. 

He  sees  himself  grown  hoar  and  old 

Among  the  din  of  men; 

But  here,  within  the  woodland  wold. 

His  strength  awakes  again. 
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The  green,  the  dewy,  glistening  green^ 

Revives  his  languid  eye, 

Till  things,  by  wizard  glamour^seen. 

In  filmy  show  flit  by. 

At  night  aronnd  his  wakeful  ear 

The  forest  murmurs  roam, 

Till  busy  spirits  he  can  hear 

Within  their  earthy  home. 


The  deer  so  tame,  that  wont  to  play 

Around  th^ir  peaceful  guest. 

Now  fly  affrighted  o'er  the  brae. 

By  bugle-note  distress'd. 

And  yeomen,  boune  for  woodland  sport. 

In  hunting  garb  appear. 

And  fleetly  carry  off  to  court 

The  long  desired  seer. 


"Blest"  quoth  the  king"  the  morn  that  brings 

Such  goodly  prize  to  me. 

The  silent  man  of  lore  who  sings 

To  beasts  of  forestry. 

For  vain  would  1  the  virtue  hear 

Of  charmed  sign  and  saw. 

Which  thou  hast  learn'd,  this  many  a  year. 

In  shady  glade  and  sha^-- 

"^  24 
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How  course  tbe  sUrkt9  Airongh  the  sky—? 

My  qnestion  shall  not  be; 

But  with  a  trifle  I  would  try 

Thy  skill  in  gramarye. 

To  come  at  my  behest  was  well; 

And  small  will  be  the  pain. 

For  one  so  wise  as  thou,  to  tell 

What  sorely  racks  my  brain. 


Last  night,  in  yonder  linden  shade, 
The  while  I  chanc'd  to  rove, 
I  heard  a  whispering,  soft  as  miMie 
By  those  who  speak  of  Jove. 
In  wistful  mood  I  lent  mi  ear. 
And  waited  late  and  long: 
But  just  as  seera'd  the  riddle  clear, 
The  night-bird  woke  to  song. 


Then  thee  I  ask—Who  tarried  then 

Beneath  the  linden  tree? 

For  spirits  in  the  woodland  glen 

Reveal  the  truth  to  thee. 

For  thee  the  forest  warblers  sing, 

For  thee  the  leaflets  stir; 

Then  tell  me  boldly  every  thing. 

Thou  know*st,  of  him  or  her." 
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There  stood  the  king  with  gallaiits  trim 

And  ail  his  court  array: 

When  lol  his  fair  child  tendered  kini 

The  greeting  of  the  day. 

But  Merlin  saw  with  faultless  sig^it, 

His  prophet  glance  was  hrief. 

He  took  from  off  her  tresses  bright 

A  little  linden  leaf. 


''To  tender  thee  the  leaf  be  mine. 

And  thus  to  end  my  task; 

For  him,  who  cannot  now  divine 

The  wonder,  I  would  ask — 

If  often  thns  in  kingly  hall 

A  leaf-like  rain  appear. 

Oh!  sure,  where  linden  leaflets  fall, 

The  linden  must  be  near. 


Since  thus^  my  liege,  I  prove  my  claim 

To  prophet  wisdom  true, 

Thou  may'st  believe  what  busy  fame 

Hath  whisper'd  1  can  do. 

If  thus  one  little  leaf  avails 

To  solve  a  doubt  so  well, 

Oh!  think  how  many  wondrous  tales 

The  leafy  wood  can  tell." 
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The  king  in  silence  stands;  his  child 
Is  ciimson'd  o'er  with  shame; 
The  wizard  of  the  woodland  wild 
Descends  to  whence  he  came. 
His  stag  attends  him  at  the  gate; 
A  tmsty  courser— he; 
And  Merlin  moants  in  wizard  state, 
And  flies  o'er  stream  and  lea. 


He  died,— this  chief  of  wizard  men; 

But  still  his  wondrous  song, 

From  forth  the  shady  forest  glen, 

Resounded  loud  and  long. 

Time  may  have  brought  the  charm  to  end, 

And  stay'd  his  tuneful  skill; 

Yet,  Merlin  of  the  Wood,  my  friend. 

In  thee  is  vocal  still. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  BACCHUS. 

Callisthenes^  i  youth  of  ancient  Athens, 
Exhausted  with  a  night  of  wild  debauch. 
With  faded  ivy-wreath  and  straggling  hair, 
'  Came  reeling  in  the  morning  twilight  home; 
Himself,  too,  like  the  twilight,  weak  and  pale. 
Now  while  his  slave  was  lighting  him  the  way 
Towards  his  chamber  through  the  high  arcade, 
In  flaming  torch-light  suddenly  stepp'd  forth 
The  godlike,  marble  efilgy  of  Bacchus. 
Offspring  of  masterly  creative  hand,       • 
The  figure  stood  voluptuously  young. 
With  long  luxuriant  fall  of  wavy  locks 
Adown  the  finely  arched  shoulders  flung: 
And  'neath  the  richly  interwoven  braid 
Of  shady  vine-leaves  and   the  clustering  grape. 
Appeared  the  round  and  blooming  countenance. 
Then,  terrified,  Callisthenes  shrank  back. 
And,  looking  on  the  bright,  the  glorious  form. 
He  felt  as  though  the  thyrsus  of  the  god 
Had  touch'd  him  chasteningly  upon  the  brow; 
As  though  in  anger  spake  the  quicken'd  tongue— 
<^Why  hauntest  thou  my  hall,  thou  tottering  ghost^ 
Thou  shade  of  Hades,  nerveless,  stupefied. 
Outraging  me  beneath  the  name  of  priest; 
My  holy  ivy-wreath  dost  thou  profane. 
A  vaunt  from  me!  1  recognise  thee  not. 
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I  am  tho  fulness  of  creative  Nature, 

And  in  the  noble  blood  that  dyes  the. grape 

Am  richly  and  divinely  manifest. 

If  your  abandon'd  follies  need  a  god. 

Upon  the  sunny  vine-hill  seek  him  not, 

No,  seek  ye 'him  below  in  Hades'  night/' 

The  God  is  mute,  the  fluttering  torch  expires, 

Shame-stricken  steals  the  conscious  youth  away, 

Tdies  from  his  head  the  faded  ivy-wreath. 

And,  in  the  still  recesses  of  his  soul, 

He  swears  a  holy  vow. 
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THE  SPIBITS'  WINE-PKBSS. 

A  t  Weinsberg,  olden  town  of  fame, 
To  which  good  wine  has  given  a  name. 
Where  song  there,  is  all  joy  and  youth, 
And  fortress  old,  hight  Woman's  Truth,— 
No  day  to  Luther  had  been  long 
Among  such  women,  wine  and  song; 
And  there  are  quarters  that  might  do 
For  devil  and  for  inkstand  too; 
For  spirits  roam  at  large  about;— 
Hear,  what  at  Weinsberg  once  fell  out. 

The  Watch,  who  keeps  the  rogues  iA  bounds, 

Was  going  his  accustomed  rounds 

On  that  weird  night,  when  one  year  dies. 

And  straight  another  'gins  arise. 

The  jarring  clock  spoke  spirit-time, 

The  Watch  was  boone  to  sing  his  rhyme. 

When,  'twixt  the  stroke  and  warning  jar 

That  old  and  new  yev's  boundaries  are. 

He  hears  the  n<nse  of  revel  roar. 

And  next  bdiolds  an  open  door. 

The  wall  recedes,  and  shows. him  there 

A  wine-press  towering  high  in  air; 

And  old  and  young,  in  frolic  glee, 

Are  dancing  round  it  noisily. 

From  forth  its  pipes,  in  purple  glow. 
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The  generous  blood-red  juices  flow: 

Like  dinniug  mill  the  dances  sounds 

The  wild  wine  whirls  the  ladles  round; 

The  watchman^  sore  hewilder'd  then. 

Betakes  him  to  the  hills  again. 

But  o'er  the  town  they  shine  as  bright 

As  it  were  noon  instead  of  night; 

The  Autumn's  golden  sunshine  weaves 

Its  glory  round  the  vine-yard  leaves, 

And  scatter'd  o'er  the  hills  are  seen 

The  blithesome  maids  that  cull  and  glean. 

Luxuriantly  heap'd  and  spread. 

The  grapes  o'ertop  the  bearer's  head; 

The  treading  boys  are  almost  hid 

The  generous  juicy  gush  amid; 

And  Music  laughs,  and  Mirth  harangues. 

The  lath-wand  cracks,  the  pistol  bangs.— 

At  length  the  sun  forsakes  the  sky, 

When  sheaves  of  fire  soar  on  high, 

And  starlets  in  a  shower  are  sent 

To  dimple  o'er  the  firmament. 

But  hark!  the  hammer  marks  the  hour 

Of  twelve  from  yonder  old  grey  tower! 

The  songs  are  hush'd,  the  starlets  gay 

And  wine-press  all  are  whisk'd  away; 

And  through  the  quiet  chamber's  seams 

A  little  dying  taper  gleams. 

And  now  the  Watch  sings  in  amain 

The  new  year  in  the  good  old  strain. 

Like  honey,  shed  in  virgin  prime. 
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To  oldeo  saw  flows  right  new  rhyme. 
He  laads  aloud^  and  bruits  abont 
What  in  that  wondrous  night  fell  out. 
For,  when  the  spirits  work  the  wood 
The  wine  will  doubtlessly  be  good. 

Then  suddenly,  with  touch  as  light 

As  spirit's,  though  not  spirit  quite, 

A  jolly  toper  twitch'd  his  sleeve ; 

Quoth  he,  "old  fellow,  by  your  leave. 

The  wine,  that  sped  your  wine-press  through^ 

Was  of  the  old  year,  not  the  new." 
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URDING  RECHBERGEil 


Rechberger  was  a  lording  bold. 
Who  lov'd  the  travelling  merchant's  gold. 
Within  a  chorch,  in  lonesome  plight, 
Rechberger  sought  to  pass  the  night. 

Anon  on  goodly  prey  intent, 
Soon  after  midnight  forth  he  went; 
A  merchant  train  would  pass  that  way. 
So  rumour  said,  by  break  of  day. 

In  midway  course  he  drew  his  rein; 
'^My  groom,''  quoth  he,  ^'ride  back  amain. 
For  on  the  coffin  you  will  find 
A  glove  that  1  have  left  behind." 

The  groom  came  back  all  pale  and  blue,— 
"The  de'el  may  fetch  the  glove  for  you; 
Upon  the  bier  a  ghost  doth  sit; 
My  hair's  on  end  to  think  of  it. 

1  saw  him  take  the  glove  in  his  hand, 
With  a  glance  that  glow'd  like  a  flre-brand^ 
He  smooth'd  it  over  his  finger  slim, 
Till  it  made  me  quake  to  look  at  him." 
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Back  rode  Rechberger  and  there  fought  out 
Man  against  ghost,  a  valorous  bout. 
He  forc'd  the  spirit  to  yield  outright, 
And  gain'd  his  glove  as  the  meed  of  fight 

Then  spake  the  ghost  with  greedy  guile, 
''So  thou'lt  not  give,  then  lend  awhile; 
Thou'lt  lend  me  for  a  year  or  so 
The  nice  and  soft  smooth  pair,  1  know." 

«For  a  year  they  shall  be  thine  forsooth. 
It  will  help  me  to  test  the  devil's  truth  : 
To  fear  a  rent,  I've  little  cause, 
Upon  thy  skinny,  scraggy  paws." 

Rechberger  proudly  gallop'd  away. 
They  enter'd  the  wood  by  break  of  day ; 
The  barn-cock  in  the  distance  crew. 
And  horsemen  came  the  forest  through. 

At  this  Rechberger's  heart  beat  high, 
When  lo!  a  sable  troop  pass'd  by 
Of  knights  in  closely-mask'd  array  :— 
Rechberger  fain  gave  way. 

But  one  came  trotting  behind  the  train; 
He  led  a  horse  by  the  bridle-rein. 
With  saddle  and  head-gear  duly  dight^ 
And  housings— black  as  night! 
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Up  rode  Rechberger  bold.  Qaoth  he^ 
"Pray  rede  me  who  may  the  riders  be  ? 
Good  squire,  1  prithee,  rede, — 
For  whom  is  the  spare  black  steed?'' 

'Tor  my  master's  servant  prov'd  and  tried; 
Rechberger  they  call  him  far  and  wide. 
Slain  will  he  be,  ere  a  year  is  flown. 
And  this  black  steed  shall  be  his  own/' 

The  sable  yeoman  went  his  way. 
Then  qnoth  the  whilome  lording  gay, 
^'0  woe  is  me !  Undone,  undone! 
My  hour-glass  is  well-nigh  run. 

If  thou,  my  groom,  can'st  rein  my  steed 
And  wield  my  heavy  arms  at  need; 
O  take  them  now,  and  of  them  ever 
Blake  holier  use  than  did  the  giver." 

Rechberger  to  a  cloister  went, 

''Sir  Abbot,  behold  a  penitent; 

To  hope  for  a  cowl  he  may  not  dare. 

But  the  amice  of  layman  he  fain  would  wear.' 

"Ah !  stranger,  by  thy  spurs,  I  trow, 
Thou'st  been  a  horseman  bold  till  now. 
So  thou  shalt  tend  with  careful  hand. 
The  steeds  that  in  the  stable  stand." 
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The  year  had  nearly  nin  its  course^ 

When  the  Abbot  bought  him  a  wild  black  horse; 

But  bold  Rechberger  sought  in  vain 

To  use  it  to  curb  and  rein. 

The  steed  did  nought  but  reir  and  start. 
It  smote  the  lording  on  the  heart, 
Then  sped  to  the  forest  away. 
And  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day. 

Then,  at  his  grave,  at  dead  of  night, 
A  dark-clad  yeoman  did  alight; 
A  pair  of  horse-gloves  swung  below 
His  coal-black  courser's  saddle-bow. 

Rechberger  rose  in  shroud  and  vair,_ 
And  took  the  gloves  that  dangled  there; 
He  sprang  on  the  black  horse,  now  his  own; 
The  grave-mound  serv'd  as  a  stepping-stone. 

Young  lads  and  lordings,  the  lay  is  for  you; 
Beware  what  with  your  gloves  ye  do: 
And  never,  above  all,  take  delight 
lu  watching  by  the  way  at  night. 
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THE  COUNT  YON  6BE1EHS. 

The  youthful  Count  von  Greiers  'twas,  he  stood 
before  his  door; 

He  saw  ^far,  in  morning  bright,  the  mountain-range 
80  hoar. 

He  saw  the  golden  sunshine  on  the  craggy  sum- 
mits play, 

While,  'mid  them  all,  the  Alpine  vale  in  mellow 
twilight  lay. 

"0  Alp,  thou  bright  green  Alp,"  he  said,  "how  do 
1  long  for  thee! 

0  happy,  sure,  thy  mountain  swains  and  shepherd- 
maids  must  be. 

How  often  have  1  look'd  to  thee  without  the  wish 
to  roam; 

But  now  how  eagerly  I  yearn  to  range  thy  moun- 
tain home." 

And  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still,  the  shepherd 

shalin  is  heard: 
The  shepherd  -  swains  and  shepherd  -  maids  come 

bounding  thitherward: 
Upon  the  castle  lawn  the  dance,  the  merry  dance, 

they  twine; 
And  fair  their  snow -white  sleevelets  glance,  and 

wreath  and  ribbon  shine. 
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Now  see  the  youngest   shepherd-maid  of   slender 

f<mn  advance: 
She  grasps  the  Greiers  hy  Uie  hand,  and  leads  hln 

to  the  dance. 
The  merry  circle  doses  round  Its  unresisting  prey, 
''Ha!  Count  of  Greiers,  you  must  be  the  shepherd's 

thrall  to-day." 


They  hurry  him  away  from  thence  with  lightsome 

dance  and  song; 
Their  numbers  gather  as  they  go,  and  still  they 

dance  along; 
They  trip  it  o'er  the  shining  mead  and  o'er  the 

woodland  hill. 
Till  on  the  distant  Alpine  heights  the  frolic  band 

is  still. 


The  second  morn  hath  broken  fair,  and  now*  the 

third  hath  shone. 
Where  is  the  Greiers  tarrying?  O  whither  is  he 

gone? 
Again  the  weary  sun  of  eve  is  sinking  in   the 

skies. 
When  thunders  shake  the  mountain-range,  s(nd  lurid 

clouds  arjse. 
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The  clouds  are  barst^  the  little  rill  is  swollen  to 

a  fitream^ 
And  while  athwart  the  gloom  of  night  the  fitfiil 

lightnings  glcam^ 
A  man   is   in  the  torrent  seen;  he  strives  and 

struggles  sore, 
Till  he  hath  grasp'd  a  friendly  bough  and  swung 

himself  ashore. 


^^Ah!  here  am  I,  an  outcast  from  the  lovely  Al- 
pine hill: 

Amid  the  dance  the  tempest  seiz'd  and  bore  me 
off  at  will. 

Ye  all  are  safely  sheltered  now  in  cot  and  rocky 
cave. 

But  me  the  deluge  bore  away  and  nigh  to  ruin 
gave. 


Farewell!  thou  bright  green  Alp,  farewell!  thou 
band  of  frolic  glee; 

Farewell !  three  happy  days,  that  made  a  shepherd 
swain  of  me. 

O  little  am  I  born  to  tread  that  paradise  so  gay. 

From  which  the  angry  flash  of  heav'n  hath  driven 
me  away. 
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•  — — — — 

Tliee,  lovely  Alpine  rose>  no  more  my  fated  hand 

shall  twine; 
The  chilly  wave  can  never  cool  a  touch  that  glows 

like  mine. 
O  witching  dance,  allnre  no  more  thy  willing  thrall 

to  roam: 
Heeeive  me  in  thy  desert  bounds,  thou  joyless 

Countly  home!" 


25 
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COUNT  EBERSTREIT. 

In  Spire's  saloon^  hark  to  revelry  sounding t 

By  torch-light  and  taper^  a  dancing  and  honnding. 

Gonnt  Eberstreit 

Trippeth  it  light 
With  the  Emperor's  fair  tittle  daughter  to-night 

And  as  blitheJy  they  circle  again  and  again. 
She  whisper^  him  softly,— she  cannot  refrain,— 

''Count  Eberstreit, 

Ward  thee  aright, 
Tis  like  to  go  hard  with  thy  castle  to-night." 

'Hot  hoi'  thinks  the  Count,  'your  Imperial  Grace! 

So  for  this  then  yon  please  to  set  store  on  my  face.' 
His  steed  he  has  sought, 
Turn'd  his  back  on  the  court; 

And  is  off  at  full  speed  to  his  jeopardiz'd  fort. 

Round  Eberstreit's  hold  the  beleagu'r^rs  are  swarm- 
ing. 
They  steal  through  the  fog  with  their  tackle  for 
storming. 
Count  Eberstreit 
Greets  them  aright, 
Hurls  them  into  the  moat  from  the  bartizan'd  height. 
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When  the  Emperor  comet  tbe  next  day  to  review. 
He  fancies  the  fort  his,  without  more  ado. 

But,  on  the  wall. 

Their  boisterous  ball 
Are  dancing  the  Count  and  his  armed  men  alL 

'^SirEmp'ror,  when  forts  you'd  surprise  or  lay  waste, 
In  case  of  need,  dancing  were  more  to  your  taste. 

Your  daughter  so  bright 

Trippeth  it  light. 
So  for  her  to  my  strong-hold  Til  open  a  right." 

In  the  hall  of  the  Count,  hark  to  revelryl  sounding! 
By  torch' light  and  taper,  a  dancing  and  bounding. 

Count  Eberstreit, 

In  the  Emperor's  sight. 
Leads  the  ball  with  the  Emperor's  daughter  to-night. 

And  now  as  they  circle,  again  and  again. 

He  whispers  her  softly,— how  can  he  refrain?— 

"Ladye-love  bright, 

Ward  thee  aright, 
'Tis  like  to  go  hard  with  a  castle  to-night/' 
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SUABIilN  CRAFT. 

As  Emperor  Red-Beard,  worthy  name^ 
To  Palestine  crusading  came, 
He  had  to  lead  his  goodly  band 
Through  rugged,  lonely  mountain-land. 
And  there  he  found  him  sore  bested, 
"With  store  of  stones,  but  little  bread; 
And  many  a  German  cavalier 
Had  laid  aside  his  drinking-gear. 
For  lack  of  water*  wine,  or  beer. 
So  flint  the  steeds,  that,  ere  much  older. 
The  man  had  had  the  mare  to  shoulder. 
A  certain  knight,  from  Suabia's  land, 
Of  stately  growth  and  stalwart  hand. 
Beheld  how  sick  his  horse  was  ta'en, 
And  led  it  by  the  bridle-rein. 
For  lose  his  own  life,  he  would,  rather 

Than  move  without  his  palfrey  farther. 
Thus  he  had  soon  the  luck  to  find 

That  he  was  grievously  behind. — 

Across  his  path,  in  full  career, 

Fifty  Turkish  horsemen  steer. 

They  'gin  as  if  inclined  to  shoot  him. 

And  hurl  their  javelins  to  salute  him. 

The  valiant  knight  cares  not  a  flip, 

Walks  coolly  onward,  step  by  step. 

His  shield  they  lard  with  arrows  thickly, 

He  sends  them  back  his  sneers  as  quickly; 

Till  one,  on  whom  time  heavy  hung. 

The  crooked  sabre  at  him  swung. 
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The  German's  blood  boil'd  op  at  that; 
He  hit  the  Moslem's  horse  so  pat, — 
One  single  stroke,  just  dealt  in  play. 
And  both  forelegs  were  hewn  away: 
Then,  when  the  beast  was  tame  and  still. 
He  grasp'd  his  sword  in  right -good  will. 
Made  play  upon  the  rider's  sconce. 
Cut  through  to  saddle-tree  at  once. 
Cut  up  the  saddle's  self  in  chips. 
And  ended  with  the  horse's  ribs. 
The  rest,  ere  they  had  time  for  thinking. 
Saw,  right  and  left,  a  half-Turk  sinking. 
Cold  horror  sei^ces  man  for  man; 
Each  gallops  off  as  best  he  can. 
And  fancies,  poor  affrighted  elf. 
He's  little  more  than  half  himself. 
Just  then,  it  chanc'd,  a  Christian  troop. 
That  had  been  loitering  too,  came  up, 
And  recogniz'd,  with  honour  due. 
The  work  the  brave  knight  had  got  through. 
The  Emperor  hears  the  story  told. 
And  cites  anon  the  Suabian  bold: 
^^Coroe,  let  me  hear,  my  champion  true. 
Who  taught  such  tricks  as  these  to  you?" 
Our  hero  answer'd^  nothing  slow, 
'^These  things,  with  us,  are  all  the  go. 
To  our  folk  the  proverb  sticks; 
They  call  them  our  Suabian  tricks." 
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VENGEANCE. 


TEe  sqaire  slew  his  knighl^  in  honour's  despite. 
For  the  sqaire  had  lusted  himself  to  be  knight. 

The  depth  of  the  grove  saw  (he  poniard  gleam. 
And  the  corse  was  sunk  in  the  Rhine's  blue  stream. 


He  hath  donn'4  the  armour  so  goodly  to  see, 
He  hath  sprung  on  the  courser,  so  frank  and  so  free. 

He  will  dash  (o'er  the  bridge,  but  the  charger,  alas! 
Rears  and  curvets  and  refuses  the  pass. 

He  buries  the  spur  in  the  good  steed's  blood; 
It  hurls  off  the  false  squire  into  the  flood. 

With  arm  and  with  leg  see  him  struggling  amain: 
The  panser  it  heavy,— he  struggles  in  vain! 
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TUB  SWMti. 

A  betv,  whiJomey  yoviig  tnd  brtve. 
Gave  orders  for  4  goodly  glaiv<t; 
Bat  far  too  heavy  seem'd  the  brand, 
Wheo  first  he  pois'd  it  in  bis  band. 

The  hoaiy  smith  look'd  wondroos  sm^^ 
''No  whit  too  heavy  111  engage; 
'Tis  your  weak  arm  would  have  it  light. 
Bat,  natheless.  Til  set  it  right" 

^^No!"  quoth  the  youth,  ^'by  knighthood's  meed. 
My  arm,  not  thine,  shall  do  the  deed." 
He  seem'd  to  gather  strength  anew. 
And  high  in  air  the  falchion  flew. 
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SffiGFIUBira  SWORD. 

The  proud  young  Siegfried  long'd  to  roam; 
He  sigli'd  to  leave  his  castle  honib. 

In  his  father's  house  he  wonld  not  hide. 
Bat  roam  the  world  through,  far  and  wide. 

There  met  him  many  a  stalwart  knight. 
With  good  hroad-sword  and  buckler  bright 

A  stick  was  all  that  Siegfried  bore, 
A  sorry  aid,  that  grieVd  him  sore. 

Now,  as  he  wended  through  the  wood. 
He  came  to  where  a  smithy  stood. 

There  store  of  iron  he  did  see. 
And  flames  that  flickered  merrily. 

"0  master,  gentle  master,  pray, 
Make  me  thy  journeyman  to.day. 

And  tell  me,  as  thou  best  can'st  tell. 

How  bright  broad-swords  are  forg'd  so  well." 

He  swung  the  hammer  round  and  round, 
He  drove  the  anvil  into  the  ground. 
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He  hammer'd  till  the  wide  wood  ran^y 
And  every  bar  in  shivers  sprang. 

And  then,  from  the  last  of  all,  he  made 
A  long  and  doughty  falchion-blade. 

^'Now  1  have  forg'd  me  a  falchion  bright; 
I  am  bonne  for  war  as  the  bravest  knight 

And  now  1  will  slay,  like  hero  bold. 
The  giants  and  dragons  in  field  and  wold." 
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YOUNG  lOWUND. 


Dame  Berta  ia  her  cavera  lay. 
And  wail'd  her  bitter  fate; 
YooDg  Rowland  was  abroi^d  at  play ; 
His  griefs,  they  were  not  great. 

^'0  wol  my  brother,  mighty  king. 
That  e'er  1  fled  from  thee; 
For  love  I  IcA  what  wealth  coatd  bring, 
And  thoa  art  wroth  with  me.' 

0  Nilon,  M'ol  my  tender  mate, 
The  flood  hath  swallowed  thee: 
For  love  1  fled  from  queenly  state. 
Now  love  hath  flown  from  me. 

Come  Rowland,  list  thy  mother's  call, 
My  gentle,  darling  boy; 
Come,  Rowland  mine,  thou  art  my  all. 
Thou  art  my  only  joy. 

My  Rowland,  hie  thee  to  the  town. 
Be  food  and  drink  thy  prayer; 
And  God  shall  send  a  blessing  down 
On  him  who  hears  thee  there." 
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King  iUrl  sfti  in  the  gilded  hall 
With  many  a  noble  knight; 
And  liveried  page  and  foot-man  tall 
Brought  cap  and  charger  hright 

With  late  and  song  and  mirthful  speech 
£ach  high-bom  heart  was  gay; 
But  ah!  their  joyannce  could  not  reach 
The  cave  where  Berfa  lay.. 

And,  round-a-bouty  within  the  .court, 
There  sat  a  beggar  throng; 
And  food  and  drink  were  better  sport 
To  them  than  lute  and  song. 

The  kingp  he  look'd  well-pleas'd  to  see 
The  poor  carousers'  joy; 
When  through  their  ranks  all  suddenly 
Appear'd  a  comely  boy. 

The  boy  was  drest  in  wondrous  sort, 
In  garment  four-fold  dyed; 
Ue  turu'd  him  from  the  beggars'  court. 
And  near*d  the  hail  of  pride^ 

He  trod  the  hall  like  one  assur*d 
'Twas  his  beyond  a  doubt; 
He  rais'd  a  dish  from  off  the  board. 
And  straightway  bore  it  out. 
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**Wcll/'  qnoth  the  king,  "if  1  mast  speak. 
This  feat  is  something  new." 
Bat  as  he  did  not  stop  the  fireak. 
The  rest  allow'd  it  too: 

An  hoar  had  pass'd,  with  smiling  face 
The  boy  again  came  ap; 
He  walk'd  towards  the  king's  own  place. 
And  grasp'd  his  golden  cap. 

"UejV  cried  the  king,  "thoa  sancy  wight. 
What  means  this  daring  whim?" 
Yoang  Rowland  held  the  goblet  tight. 
And  only  look'd  at  him. 

The  king  grew  wroth,  his  visage  fell, 
Bat  soon  he  smil'd  and  said,, 
'^hon  tread'st  the  golden  hall  as  well 
As  'twere  the  woodland  glade. 

Thoa  plack'st  away  my  chargers  fine 
Like  apples  off  the  tree. 
And  draw'st,  as  from  a  well,  the  wine 
That  mantles  here  for  me," 

.  "The  peasant  draws  the  backet-line. 
And  spoils  the  apple-tree; 
But,  with  my  mother,  venison  fine 
And  mantling  wine  agree." 
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^4f  she  be  of  the  high-born  strain 
Thou  yanntest  her  to  be, 
She  sorely  has  her  waiting  train 
And  palace  fair  and  free. 

So  tell  me^  who  may  be  her  sewer, 
And  her  cup-bearer  true?" 
''My  right  hand  is  her  trusty  sewer. 
My  left  her  cup-bearer  true." 

**Then  say,  who  may  her  warders  be?" 
"My  eyes  of  blue  till  now." 
^'And  say,  who  makes  her  minstrelry?" 
"My  ruddy  mouth  1  trow." 

"The  ladye  clothes  her  servants,  sooth. 
In  garb  of  motley  guise ; 
'Tis  very  rain-bow  like,  in  truth. 
So  varied  are  its  dyes." 

"Twelve  lads  1  worsted  in  the  town, — 
In  every  quarter,  three, 
By  way  of  fine,  they  paid  me  do^Ti 
The  four-fold  cloth  you  see." 

"Not  all  the  world,  that  1  have  seen, 
Could  better  page  afford  : 
The  ladye  roust  be  the  beggar  queen, 
With  open  house  and  board. 
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Unknown  JU  court,  so  bright  k  4ame 
No  longer  mast  sblde. 
Up  I  ladyes  three,  ami  lords  the  same, 
And  bring  her  in  her  pride." 

Young  Rowland  with  the  goblet  hies 
From  forth  the  hall  of  state. 
Three  lords  and  three  fair  ladyes  rise 
Upon  his  steps  to  wait. 

The  king  look'd  forth,  for  he  was  fain 
To  see  the  merr}'  sight: 
And  now  they  hasten  back  again^ 
Those  lords  and  ladyes  bright. 

"Gramercy!"  cried,  in  wilder'd  mood^ 
The  wonder-stricken  king, 
''That  I  npon  the  royal  blood 
This  sore  contempt  should  bring. 

Gramercy!  Sister  Berta,  pale, 

In  pilgrim  garb  of  grey! 

That  thou  shond'st  come  with  tatter*^  veil 

And  beggar's  staff  to-day!" 

Before  thfr  king,  with  paly  mien 
The  ladye  cast  her  down, 
But  wrothful  glanc'd  the  kingly  e'en 
And  dark— the  kingly  frown. 
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The  4adye  durst  not  meet  the  sight, 

Her  tongue  was  tied  with  shame; 

Young  Rowland's  glance  was  free  and  bright, 

He  caird  the  king  by  name. 

Then  quoth  the  king,  in  milder  tone, 
"Sweet  sister,  rise  and  live; 
Thy  Rowland  here,  thy  little  son. 
Hath  taught  me  to  forgive." 

The  ladye  rose  with  look  so  bright,— 
''Dear  brother  mine,"  qnoth  she, 
"My  little  Rowland  shall  requite 
\^hat  thou  hast  done  for  me,— 

Shall  bear  him  worthy  hero  race 
Upon  the  tented  field. 
And  win  him  kingly  arms  to  grace 
His  banner  and  bis  shield, — 

Shall  grasp  at  many  a  kingly  board 
With  bold,  uniinching  hand; 
And  see  to  honour  bright  restored 
His  pining  mother-land." 
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BOWLAND  THE  SHIELD -BEARER. 


At  ^Achen,  with  his  princes  fine. 
Kill);  Karl  once  sate  at  table, 
His  pages  serv'd  him  game  and  wine. 
The  best  that  they  were  able. 
And  golden  cups  of  brilliant  sheen, 
And  jewels  bright,  the  red  and  green. 
Were  sparkling  at  the  banquet. 

Then  quoth  King  Karl,  that  man  of  might, 
"What  boots  this  tawdry  glitter? 
That  gem,  the  brightest  of  the  bright. 
To  grace  the  board  were  fitter. 
That  gem,  that  sparkles  like  the  sun. 
In  Ardennes'  forest  may  be  won. 
May  be  from  giant  wrested." 

Count  ftichard.  Archbishop  Turpin, 

Bavarian  Naims  and  Haimon, 

Milon  von  Aglant,  Count  Garin,— 

Right  pleasant  names  to  rhyme  on,— 

Sprang  up  to  do  achievement  brave, 

Bade  henchmen  bring  them  lance  and  glaive, 

And  rode  to  seek  the  giant. 
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Young  Rowland,  son  of  Milon,  spoke;— 

^'Dear  father,  prithee,  hear  me; 

If  aught  be  in  the  giant* s  stroke 

At  which  1  need  to  fear  me; 

Yet  I  am  not  too  little,  now^ 

To  bear  yonr  goodly  shield,  I  trow, 

And  yonr  long  spear  to  carry/' 

The  six  brave  souls  in  company 
To  Ardennes'  forest  hied  them; 
But  when  they  roach'd  its  boundary. 
They  straightway  did  divide  them. 
The  little  Rowland  rode  afield 
Behind  his  sire;  the  hero's  shield 
And  spear  he  lov'd  to  carry. 

By  moonlight  soft  and  sunny  sheen 

The  hardy  war-men  prick  it; 

But  still  no  giant  foe  is  seen 

In  cavern  or  in  thicket 

At  noon-tide,  on  the  fourth  long  day. 

The  Duke  von  Aglant  sleeping  lay 

Beneath  a  shady  oak-tree. 

Then  Rowland  saw  a  brilliant  glow, 
A  sparkling  and  a  flashing! 
At  sight  of  which  the  frighted  roe 
Through  covert  green  went  dashing. 
He  saw  it  came  from  buckler  bright 
By  giant  borne,  of  monstrous  height, 
Who  strode  adown  the  mountain. 

26 
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"Well,"  thought  Rowland,  ''this  monster  here 

May  be  the  source  of  cumber; 

But  shall  1  wake  my  father  dear. 

While  soundest  is  his  slumber? 

His  steed  is  still  awal^e,  1  see; 

His  spear  and  shield  and  sword  are  free, 

His  Rowland  is  awake  too." 

Thereon  he  grasp'd  the  mighty  hand, 
That  foe  was  wont  to  yield  to; 
He  took  the  lengthy  lance  in  hand. 
And  gather'd  up  the  shield  too; 
Then,  mounting  on  Sir  Milon's  horse. 
He  rode  quite  softly  on  his  course. 
Lest  he  should  wake  his  father. 

The  giant  spied  him,  ''well  indeed r 
Quoth  he,  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
"A  pretty  doll  for  such  a  steed! 
What  is  the  puppet  after? 
His  sword  is  twice  as  long  as  he. 
His  spear  will  drag  him  off,  I  see; 
His  shield  is  nigh  to  smother  him." 

Young  Rowland  cried,— "Up,  giant  strong. 

Thy  silly  gibes  to  swallow; 

If  1  have  target  broad  and  long. 

It  screens  me  in  its  hollow. 

A  little  man,  a  large-boned  steed. 

Short  arm,  long  sword,  are  good  at  need; 

f'or  one  can  help  the  other.*' 
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Then,  Ignging  out,  the  giant  tried 
To  smitTThrToe  that  brav'd  him. 

Young  Rowland  swa/d  his  horse  aside, 

And  dexterously  sav'd  him. 

He  hurl'd  his  lance  upon  the  foe, 

But  from  the  magic  shield  the  blow 

Rebounded  on  the  caster. 

Now  all  his  hopes  young  Rowland  placed 

In  his  good  brand  to  aid  him; 

The  giant  sought  his  own  in  haste; 

His  awkward  hand  betray'd  him. 

A  nimble  blow  dealt  young  Rowland, 

And  hewM  away  the  buckler-hand. 

The  hand  and  shield  together. 

The  giant* s  prowess  quail'd  at  length 

His  wonted  valour  left  him; 

Of  that  bright  gem,  that  gave  him  strength, 

Young  Rowland  had  bereA  him. 

He  runs  to  rescue  it;  but  seel 

Young  Rowland  stabs  him  in  the  knee, 

And  featly  throws  him  over. 

Then  Rowland  grasp'd  him  by  the  hair. 

And  trunk  and  head  did  sever; 

The  blood  flow'd  down  in  torrents  there. 

As  if  'twould  flow  for  ever.    \ 

And  then,  with  many  a  goodly  stroke, 

The  jewel  from  the  shield  he  broke, 

And  gloried  in  its  brightness. 
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He  snugly  ponch'd  the  gem  of  charms, 
Andy  at  a  spring  of  water. 
He  wash'd  away  from  clothes  and  arms 
The  hloody  signs  of  slaughter. 
Then,  riding  hack  again,  he  found 
His  father  still  upon  the  groand 
Beneath  the  shady  oak-tree. 

He  laid  him  at  his  father's  side. 
Till  sleep  stole  gently  o'er  him; 
Sir  Milon  rose  at  evening-tide. 
And  rose,  he  thought,  hefore  him. 
"Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  son  Rowland; 
Take  quickly  shield  and  lance  in  hand. 
And  let  us  seek  the  giant." 

Then  up  they  rose  and  rode  afield, 

They  were  asham'd  to  tarry; 

Young  Rowland  here  the  sparkling  shield 

And  spear  he  loy'd  to  carry. 

And  they  have  reach'd  the  place  at  length 

"Where  Rowland  tried  the  giant's  strength. 

The  hloody  corse  still  lay  there. 

How  Rowland  started,  who  shall  say?- 
And  how  he  stared  with  wonder!  ~ 
The  head  and  hand  he  hew'd  away 
Had  heen  home  off  as  plunder. 
No  more  were  seen  or  sword,  or  spear. 
Nor  shield,  nor  mail,  nor  other  gear. 
But  trunk  and  limhs  all  hloody 
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Sir  Milon  eyed  the  carcase  well 
"Whose  is  this  corse,  1  wonder? 
A  mighty  oak-tree  one  may  tell. 
Though  it  be  torn  asunder. 
The  giant  'tis,  and  1,  oh!  shame! 
Have  slept  away  the  hope  of  fame. 
And  sorely  shall  I  rue  it"— 

At  Aachen,  at  his  palace  gate 

Stood  Rarl,  their  kingly  master; 

"What  makes  my  trusty  knights  so  late? 

1  fear  some  dread  disaster. 

No!  by  my  kingly  faith,"  he  said, 

'^Duke  Haimon  comes,  the  giant's  head 

Upon  is  spear  is  spitted." 

Sir  Haimon  came,  all  wo-bested; 
His  spear  he  lower'd  slowly; 
Before  the  king  the  gory  head 
He  laid  with  gesture  lowly. 
'Within  the  wood  the  head  I  fonnd. 
And  very  near  it,  on  the  ground. 
The  giant's  trunk  was  lying."  | 

His  only  prize,  the  brave  Turpin 
l^duc'd  the  glove  soon  after; 
The  brawny  hand  wa^  still  therein. 
He  drew  it  out  with  laughter,' 
"My  fay!  it  is  a  relic  fair, 
1  found  it  in  the  forest^there, 
Rough-hew'd,  as  you  behold  it." 
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Bavarian  Naims  came  dragging  in 
The  lance-pole  of  the  giant; 
'Twas  neither  very  short  nor  thin. 
And  any  thing  but  pliant. 
^n?V^ithin  the  wood  1  found  this  gear. 
Ho!  bring  me  good  Bavarian  beer; 
A  draught,  may  be,  will  cool  me." 

Count  Richard  came  on  foot  so  hale. 

Of  his  good  courser  chary; 

For  in  the  giant's  sword  and  mail 

It  had  enough  to  carry. 

^'There's  many  a  splinter  missing  still; 

Let  him  go  seek  for  them,  who  will; 

I  have  my  share  already.'" 

Count  Garin  showed  the  shield  afar 

Of  him  whilome  so  cruel. 

'^He  has  the  shield  as  prize  of  war. 

And  he  must  have  the  jewel!" 

''The  shield,  good  sirs,  I  bring,  'tis  true. 

And  fain  had  brought  the  jewel  too; 

But  some  one  has  forestall'd  me." 

Then  Milon  and  his  page  were  seen 
Toward  the  palace  trooping; 
Quite  slow  they  rode;  and  Milon's  mien 
Was  wo-begone  and  drooping. 
Behind  his  father  rode  Rowland, 
'With  mighty  shield  and  spear  in  hand^ 
Which  he  so  lov'd  to  C2urry. 
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And  when  they  reach'd  the  court  at  length 
Where  all  the  knights  were  waiting, 
He  loos'd  from  out  <he  targe  of  strength 
The  boss  of  gilded  plating. 
Then,  patting  in  the  jewel  bright. 
It  gave  as  wonderful  a  light 
As  doth  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

Now  when  the  raptur'd  king  did  see 
The  splendid  jewel  burning, 
^'Thrico  bless'd,"  he  shouted  in  his  glee^ 
^'Our  valiant  Duke^s  returning. 
Anglante  smote  the  giant  foe; 
Anglante  dealt  the  conquering  blow, 
And  won  the  costly  jewel  r 

Sir  Blilon  too  hath  turn'd  about 
To  see  the  wondrous  glaring, 
^'Rowland,  you  little  rogue,  speak  out;-^ 
Say,  where  have  you  been  faring?" 
''Good  father,  do  me  not  despite. 
If  1  despatched  the  unco'  wight 
While  Syou  were  at  your  slumbers." 
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HUG  KARL'S  8EA-TBIP. 


King  Karl  with  twelve  companions  bold 
To  Palestine  was  steering; 
And  heavily  the  vessel  roll'd. 
O'er  foamy  waves  careering. 

Then  qaoth  that  hero  bold,  Rowland^ 
*Td  fight  a  score  brave  fellows. 
But  tis  no  use  to  make  a  stand 
Against  the  stormy  billows." 

*%"  said  the  Dane,  Sir  Holger  strong, 
'^Conld  sing  or  dance  ye  galliards; 
Bnt  now  the  wind,  in  lieu  of  song. 
Is  piping  through  the  halliards." 

Sir  Oliver,  good-natnr'd  elf. 
Was  in  a  sad  quandary, 
^1  care  not  so  much  for  myself 
As  for  my  poor  old  Clary." 

His  churlish  words  in  treacherous  sort 
Sir  Ganelon  half  smothers; 
"Provided  I  get  safe  to  port. 
The  devil  take  the  others." 
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Archbishop  Tarpin  fetch'd  a  sigh, 
**FoT  God  we  fight  and  tourney; 
ThoD^  gracious  heaven,  hear  our  cry, 
And  speed  us  on  our  journey." 

Count  Richard  8pake,~The  Fearless  hight- 
^*Ye  sprites  of  hell  attend  me; 
I've  done  ye  many  a  service  bright. 
So  ye  may  now  befriend  me." 

Sir  Naimis  gave  his  feelings  vent; 
^Tve  seldom  much  to  fret  at; 
But,  on  this  unco'  element. 
Good  things  are  hard  to  get  at" 

^n^ell,"  spake  Riol,  a  veteran  gay, 
<Tm  us'd  to  scenes  of  cumber. 
Yet,  high  and  dry,  so  people  say, 
'Twere  pleasantest  to  slumber." 

Next  young  Sir  Lambert  spake  his  wish, 
^'Rough  work  for  plates  and  dishes! 
But  still,  rd  rather  eat  a  fish 
Than  be  the  prey  of  fishes." 

"Yea"  quoth  the  noble  Count  Garein, 
<^And  I,  too,  have  a  notion, 
rd  rather  drink  the  ruddy  wine 
Than  water  in  the  ocean." 
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The  spruce  Sir  Goy  put  in  a  word, 
Half  simperiDgy  half  singing; 
<'0  would  1  were  a  little  bird 
Unto  my  ladye  winging." 

Good  Gottfried  said,  ^'right  well  1  wis, 
That  I  should  hold  it  sordid 
To  ask  a  better  fate,  than  is 
To  my  good  mates  accorded." 

King  Karl  said  nought,  nor  thought  of  land. 
He  was  too  bold  a  rover,  >  , 

But  steer'd  the  ship  with  stalwart  hand 
Until  the  storm  was  over. 
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TAILLEFER. 

Norman  Doke  William  once  alond  did  call^ 
"Who  singeth  in  my  court  and  in  my  hall  ? 
Who  singeth  so  witchingly,  from  mom  to  night. 
And  makes  my  heart  leap  up  in  sheer  delight?" 

"It  is  Taillefer,  as  he  is  free  to  tell. 

Who  sings  in  the  court  when  he  is  at  the  well, — 

Who  sings  in-  the  hall  when  he  fans  the  fi^^ot- 

flame. 
At  hreak  of  mom,  and  at  fall  of  eve  the  same." 

Then  quoth  the  Duke,  ^^I  have  a  groom  right  trae, 
Tailleier,— he  serveth  me  with  honour  due; 
He  draws  me  water  and  fans  my  fire  aright, 
And  sings  so  load,  that  it  nerves  my  arm  with 
might" 

Quoth  Taillefer,  "and  sooth,  if  I  were  free, 
Far  hotter,  my  lord  would  I  serve  and  sing  to  thee. 
How  would  I  serve  my  Duke  on  a  charger  high ! 
Would  sing  and  ring  with  shield  sword  thereby." 

Not  long  was  it  ere  Taillefer  rode  afield 
Upon  a  charger  tall,  with  sword  and  shield. 
Duke  William's  sister  gaz'd  from  the  turret  high. 
Quoth  she--"by  heavens!  a  stately  knight  rides  by." 
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As  ke  rode  past  where  stood  that  sweet  lady-form. 
He  sang  like  the  light  breeze,  and  now  he  sang 

like  the  storm. 
"Such  lovely  sounds/'  quoth  she,  "1  never  yet  knew^ 
The  tower  doth  quiver,  my  bosom  is  quivering  too." 

Norman  Duke  William  saiFd  across  the  sea; 
To  England  with  a  mighty  host  steer'd  he; 
Then  he  leap'd  ashore  and  fell  upon  his  hand, 
"Ha!"  cried  he,  "1  clutch  and  seize  on  thee  England." 

When^  now  the  Normans  to  the  battle  strode. 
The  noble  Taillefer  'fore  Duke  William  rode: 
^Tull  many  a  year  have  I  sung  and  fed  the  brandy 
Full  many  a  year  have  1  sung  with  sword  in  hand. 

And  if  1  have  faithfully  serv'd  and  snng^o  you. 
First  as  a  groom,  and  anon  as  a  knight  so  true^— 
Then  grant  me  to-day  my  guerdon  bright  to  know. 
Forsooth,  let  me  be  the  first  to  smite  the  foe." 

Foremost  of  all  did  Taillefer  ride  afield. 
Upon  a  lofty  charger,  with  sword  and  shield. 
And  cheerily  swept  his  song  o'er  Hastings'  plain; 
Of  Rowland  and  knighthood  brave  he  sang  amain. 

The  lay  anent  Rowland,  it  sounded  like  the  storm, 
And^ banners  wav'd,  and  many  a  heart  grew  warm; 
Then  knight  and  vassal  were  nerv'd  to  deeds  of 

might. 
Ha!  Taillefer  sang  and  fann'd  the  fire  aright! 
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Then  onward  he  prtck'd  and  gave  the  leading  thrust : 
An  English  champion  needs  must  bite  the  dust. 
Then  he  brandish'd  his  sword  and  gave  the  leading 

blow: 
And  again  an  English  knight  on  earth  lay  low. 

The  Northmen  saw  it  and  charg'd  across  the  field; 
Onward  they  rush'd  with  shout  and  clashing  shield. 
How  hurtled  the  arrow!  how  rang  the  falchion- 
blade! 
Till  Harald  and  his  bold  vassals  low  were  laid. 

The  Duke  o'er  the  red  field  bid  his  banner  wave. 
And  his  tent  he  pitch'd  among  the  dead  and  brave. 
Then  he  sate  at  the  feast  with  the  golden  cup  in  hand, 
On  his  head  the  crown  so  kingly  of  England. 

'  "Taillefcr  brave,  come,  drink  me  a  pledge,"  quoth  he, 

'^nweal  and  woe  thou  hast  serv'd  and  sung  to  me; 

But  to-day,  on  Hastings'  field,  thou  sang*st  a  song 

That  shall  ring  inmy  ears,  I  ween,  my  whole  life 

long." 
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TBE  GHARMBD  MAIL. 


''1  most  to  field,  my  daughter  dear; 
The  frowning  stars  bespeak  me  fear: 
Then,  work  (hy  virgin  hand  of  snow 
The  charmed  mail  before  I  go/' 

"My  father  1  shall  a  maiden  dare 
With  her  weak  hand  thy  mail  prepare? 
In  stubborn  steel  i  ne'er  have  wrought, 
1  spin  and  weave  as  maiden  ought." 

^'Yea,  spin,  my  child;  at  dead  of  night 
Let  hell  direct  the  thread  aright. 
Then  weave  a  vesttire  broad  and  long. 
The  bloody  fight  shall  prove  it  strong." 

At  dead  of  night  the  full  moon  shone ; 

The  maiden  spun  the  thread  alone. 

''Hell  speed"  she  cried;  -the  charm  was  wound. 

The  spindle  ran  a  fiery  round  I 

Anon  she  near'd  the  weaving-stool, 
With  trembling  fingers  plied  the  spool: 
Then  came  a  hurried,  whistling  whir, 
As  spirit-hands  were  helping  her. 
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And  when  the  host  rode  out  by  day, 
The  Duke  was  seen  in  qfnaint  array,— 
In  white  and  wide  and  flowing  vest, 

With  blazon  strange,  and  signs  unblest. 

* 

The  foe  mast  own  a  demon's  hand! 
Not  one  so  bold  as  bid  him  stand. 
On  him,  the  sword  is  snapp'd  in  twain; 
From  him— the  shaft  recoils  again. 

Then  pricks  a  stripling  to  the  spot, 
''Hold^  murderer,  hold,  I  fear  thee  not. 
Thy  hell-work  stands  thee  ill  in  stead;  ' 
The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  dead." 

Their  glaives  are  met,  their  stroke  is  good; 
The  charmed  vest  is  bath'd  in  blood. 
They  fight,  till,  fall'n  on  the  sand. 
Each  curses  deep  his  foeman's  hand. 

The  maiden  sought  the  field  of  fray; 
She  knew  the  quaint,  the  white  array; 
But,  when  the  death-wounds  met  her  eye, 
She  shriek'd  in  wildering  agony. 

<'Is't  thou,  my  child?  Oh!  maid  unblest! 
How  did'st  thou  spin  the  traitor  vest? 
Did'st  thou  no  hellish  aid  command? 
Or  hast  thou  not  a  virgin's  hand?" 
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^'Ah!  hellish  aid  1  did  command. 
Bat  mine  was  not  a  virgin's  hand. 
1  knew  the  foe  that  fought  with  thee. 
And  spnn  thy  shroad,— oh!  woe  is  me!" 
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THE  LUCK  OF  EBBN  HAU. 


In  £den  Hall,  its  youthful  lord 
Bade  loud  (he  festal  trumpet  call; 
Then,  rising  at  the  noisy  hoard. 
He  shouted,  'mid  the  wassail  hrawl, 
''Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Eden  Halh" 

The  hoMse's  steward,  old  and  tried. 
In  soifrow  heard  the  frantic  call. 
And  drew  reluctantly  aside 
The  crysul  goblet*s  silken  pall;— 
They  caJl'd  it  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

Then  ^fuoth  his  lord;  "now  brim  me  up 
The  blushing  juice  of  Portugal." 
The  trembling  old  man  filFd  the  cup. 
And  purple  light  was  shed  on  all : 
It  stream'd  from  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

"This  crystal  cup,  of  lucid  ray,"— 
The  young  lord  waVd  it  high  o*er  all,— 
"Was  erst  the  gift  of  fountain  fay; 
Quoth  she,  but  if  the  goblet  fall. 
Farewell  the  Luck  of  Eden  HalM" 

27 
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A  goodly  boon,  for  long  have  qoafTd 
The  joyous  line  of  Eden  Hall; 
Tis  we  who  love  to  drain  the  draught 
And  ring  the  glass  of  wassail  brawl:— 
Come,  strike  to  the  Lack  of  Eden  Hall  V 

Firsty  soft  the  soond,  yet  fall  and  deep 
As  is  the  tanefal  night-bird's  call; 
Then,  like  the  moontain-torrenfs  sweep, — 
Till  soon,  with  thander-like  appal, 
Resoands  the  Lack  of  Eden  Halt! 

^'A  fearless  race  hath  kept  till  new 
The  brittle  glass  from  flaw  or  fall; 
And  kept  it  all  too  long,  1  trow; 
Then  strike,  my  gladsome  revellers  all, 
ril  prove  me  the  Lack  of  Eden  Hall/' 

The  glass  was  shiver'd :— load  its  cry! 
And  load  the  crash  of  roof  and  wall! 
Red  flames  ra^'d  in  and  rose  on  high. 
And  ^hirl'd  awj^  were  the  revellers  all 
With  the  vanishing  Lack  of  Eden  Halk 

Now  in  they  dash,  (he  rathless  horde. 
Who  scal'd  by  night  the  castle-wall; 
The  sword  has  slain  the  yoathful  lord, 
Bot  still  he  grasps  the  goblet  tall. 
The  wreck  of  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall. 
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At  dawB  the  steward  strays  alone. 
An  old  man— in  a  niin'd  halL 
He  seeks  his  master's  charred  bone. 
He  seeks,  in  the  grisly  scene  of  MU 
The  wreck  of  the  Lnck  of  £den  HalL 

*'Stone  walls/'  he  cries,  ^^mnst  fail,  alast 

The  lofty  pillar  find  its  &11, 

The  pride  of  earth  prove  frail  as  glass. 

And  rifted  be  this  earthly  ball. 

One  day,  like  the  Lock  of  £den  HalL" 
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COUNT  mUlAin  RAOSCHBBAilT. 

Oh!  on  tile  hills  of  SaabU^  is  song  for  over  iead^ 

Where  once  so  loud  in  SCaofen's  praise  the  mins- 
trel lay  was  spej? 

Or,  if  not  vhoUy  perish'd  yet,  why  tells  it  now 
no  more 

Onr  gallant  (iMher'f  bravery,  the  knightly  deeds  of 
yore? 

We  lisp  full  many  a  ditty  still,  point  many  a 
fancy  gay, 

Bnt  scorn  fair  dame  and  damozel,  the  light  of 
whilome  lay; 

Where  lusty  hero-prowess  lies  and  waits  the  wa- 
kening spell, 

We  hurry  by  and  shudder  now,  as  bard  may  blush 
to  tell. 

O  rive  thy  coffin  prison  then,  forswetf  the  gloomy 

fane. 
And  with  thy  son  heroic  come,  thou  Rauschebart, 

again!*) 
Unblenchingly  ye  fought  the  fight  till  hoary  age 

came  round; 
Then  rise  once  more  that  we  may  hear  the  cheery 

falchion  sound. 


*)  Coant  Bberhard  of  W&iteaberg   sarnamed  Tlit  Woful  One,  or 

B-Beard  (f  1392)  and  hU  S(       — 

tli«  Choir  of  StuUgart  Catbtdral, 


Bwtle-Bcard  (f  1392)  and  his  Soa,  Ulrich  (f  138S)  lie  buried  beneath 
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L  TIE  Oman  m  wobbai. 

It  was  a  son-bright  snmmer^s  day,  and  balmy  was 

the  air; 
The  woods  were  green,  the  gardens  all  were  full 

of  blossom  fkir: 
When  forth  at  Stuttgarf  s  gate  there  rode  a  knight 

of  lofty  part. 
Count  Eberhard,  The  Woful,  he»  the  hoary  Ran- 

schebart 


With  scanty  show  of  company  he  far'd  upon  his 

way; 
Nor  helm,  nor  panser  bearing  then,  nor  bonne  for 

bloody  fray; 
To  Wildbad  he  was   pricking  where  the  kindly 

water  sprung.— 
It  is  a  spring  that  heals  the  sick  and  makes  the 

old  man  young. 


At  Hirsau's  noble  priory,  tlie  knight,  he  drew  hit 
rein: 

Right  fain  w^s  he  the  cooling  cup  of  cloister-mne 
to  drain. 

Then  through  the,  pine-woad>  down  the  vale,  the 
'  green  vale  wended  he. 

Where  o'er  its  rocky  bed  the  Ens  ran  murmur- 
ring  pleasantly. 
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At  WydbAd^  on  the  market  plaee^  there  stands  a 

hostel  fair; 
As  sign  to  hid  the  sojovmer  a  bright  spear  hang- 

eth  there. 
The  Count  alighted  from  his  steed  ^  partook  of 

kindly  rest. 
And  daily  wended  to  the  spring,  like  noble  knightly 

gnest. 


There,  having  dofTd  his  bright  array,  and  snateh'd 

a  short  repose. 
And  mnrmnrr'd  fitting  orison,  he  bath'd  him  where 

it  flows : 
Right  well  aware  to  place  him  where,  from  forth 

the  rocky  rent. 
In  fnllest  and  in  hottest  gash  the  noble  -stream  is 

sent. 


A  sorely  wonnded  boar,  they  say,  that  wash'd  his 

gory  snont, 
Betrayed  the  spring  to  merry  folk   that   hunted 

thereabont. 
And  now  the  noble  knight  mast  own,  'tis  pastime 

sweet  to  him. 
To  wash,  and  stretch  at  listless  length,  each  scarr'd 

and  stalwart  limb. 
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Bat  lo!  runs  ap  a  lightsome  page^  all  harriedly 
and  pale, — 

'^Sir  Coiut,  there  winds  an  armed  hand  adown 
the  upper  vale. 

They  come  with  heavy  hlndgeon-brands;  their  chief- 
tain's shield,  before. 

Shows  little  rose  of  gold  above  a  savage,  grisly 
boar." 


'^y  son,  they  are  the  Hackmen  bold^  they  hack 

right  free  and  fine: 
Give  me  my  mail  of  proof,  my  page;  their  chief 

is  Eberstein. 
Right  well  I  ken  thie  grisly  boar  in  savage  sounder 

born; 
Right  well  I  know  the  little  rose,  it  bears  a  priclcly 

thorn." 


i 

^^Gramercy!"  np  a  shepherd  rans,  as  breathless 
and   as  pale, — 

^Sir  Count,  there  winds  a  motley  troop  adown  the 
lower  vale. 

Their  chieftain  bears  three  mighty  bills;  his  ar- 
mour beams  and  blinks. 

That,  eke  as  at  the  levin-flash,  my  dazzled  eye- 
ball winks." 
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«Ahft!  'tis  he  ef  WnmiMisteiii,  the  BUiMung  Wetf- 

ling  hight. 
My  mantle,  pa^e,  I  know  him  well  aM  his  eecQt- 

cheon  bright. 
Stint  canse  of  joy  he  bringeth  me;  hi^  axe's  stroke 

is  good; 
Eat  gird  me  on  my  sword*  my  page^;  the  Wolfling 
I  snnffeth  blood." 


To  startle  in  the  soft  warm  flood  some  little  maid- 
en shy. 

Is  harmless  sport  that  neither  muk  nor  maiden 
snffers  by; 

Bo^  when  a  hoary  knight  is  caught  thus  nnad- 
dress'd  to  strife, 

A  heavy  ransom  pays  the  jest,  if  not  the  hero's 
life. 


Then  qooth  the  shepherd,  honest  ^oid,— '^now  list, 

Sir  Knight,  to  me; 
I  know  of  many  a  secret  path  that  never  man 

did  see. 
No  steed  avails  to  climb,  forsooth,,  where  chamois 

frisk  and  play; 
But  if  ye'U  only  follow  me,  I'll  bring  ye  safo 

away." 
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Tbey  elamber  up  the  weary  steep,  aii4  pieree  the 

tangled  green: 
The   Count  must  hew  him   way  with  sword  80 

trusty  and  so  keen. 
To  him  the  thought  of  coward  flight  was  httter- 

ness  and  rue: 
He  yearn'd  for  fight,  ''the  bath/'  quoth  he,  ''hath 

nerv'd  my  arm  anew." 


But  in  the  sultry  heat  of  noon,  all  over  hill  and 
dale! 

Ah !  he  must  lean  him  on  his  sword,  his  strength 
has  'gun  to  quail. 

The  shepherd  felt  in  piteous  sort  his  noble  mas- 
ter's plight. 

And  hove  him  on  his  back;  quoth  he,  "I  do  it 
with  delight." 


"Ah!"  thought  the  Count,  The  Woful  One,  "'tis 

cheery,  by  my  fay. 
To  be  t)ius  borne  :by  trusty  soul  along  a  weary 

way. 
In  danger's  hour  my  liegemen  true  are  boune  for 

service  bright. 
And  shame  it  were  to  trample  on  their  dear,  their 

Good  Old  Right!" 
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Vfhtt,  after  this,  the  rescaed  Count  in  Stuttgart 

sate  in  pride^ 
He    had  memorial   medals  struck  and  issn'd  far 

and  wide. 
Then  many  a  shining  piece  vnto  his  faithful  swain 

gave  he; 
And  sent  the  doughty  Hackmen  some  by  way  of 

mockery. 

Then  mai^y  a  cunning  mason  he  to  Wildbad  bade 

repair 
And  build  a  goodly  wall  around  the  open  basin 

there. 
That  thus  in  future  summers  there  each  aged  man 

may  go, 
And  bathe  him,  and  grow  young  again,  unharass'd 

by  the  foe. 


2.  TIE  THREE  KII6S  AT  HEIHSEI. 

Three  kings  at  Heimsen  reigning,  hey!  say,  what 
may  this  betide? 

With  train  of  knights  and  chargers  tall  in  splen- 
dour and  in  pride! 

They  are  the  lordly  chiefs  that  rule  the  Hackman 
brotherhood: 

By  dubbing  themselves  kings,  they  make  their 
cause  seem  very  good. 
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Together  there  they  sit  enthron'd,  engaged  in  deep 

debate; 
A  warlike  deed  diey  ponder  on,  and  parley  long 

and  late. 
They  ponder  how  Count  Eberhard  may  fittest  be 

ensnar'd. 
And,  better  now  than  in  the  bath,  be  taken  un* 

prepared. 


How  he  may  pine  in  dnranee,  while  his  castles 

wasted  be, 
Till  he  hath  set  from  every  thrall  his  knightly 

vassals  free. 
Ah!  then  farewell  the  Goontry's  peace!  then  fiire- 

well,  feudal  Right! 
For  then  will  lord  it  o'er  the  world  the  free,  the 

haughty  knight. 


Thd  shades  of  night  had  fallen  fast,  the  three  kings 

lay  asleep. 
And  now  again^he  cocks  'gan  crow  at  morning's 

early  peep: 
When,  htaik  ye  from  the  warder's  tow'r  the  signal* 

trumpet  bray! 
Arise liye  ^lumberers,  arise!  the  horn  foretells  the 

fray. 
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Aad  now,  without,  is  storm  and  nist,  'tis  like  a 

waving  sea; 
From  all  sides  toward  the  little  town  streams  war- 

like  company. 
And  haif-hnsh'd  voices  now  are  heard^  and  sounds 

of  mingling  men, 
The  clang  of  arms,  and  snorting  steeds  advancing 

through  the  glen. 


And  when  the  morning  breaks,  and  when  the  mist 

begins  to  sink. 
Hat   how   the   stodded   morning-stars  and  steely 

lances  blinkl 
The  gather'd  peasants  round  the  place  in  serried 

order  stand, 
And,  'mid  them,  see  old  Rustle-Beard  with  his  goc^ 

blade  in  handi 


The  Hackmen  think  to  guard  the  town,  their  kingly 

hold  to  save, 
And  shower  store  of  shafts  and  Stones  in  many  a 

volley  brave. 
"Aye,  softly,"  cried  the  Woful  One,— "I'll  warm 

your  bath  enow, 
I'll  make  it  steam  and  reek  until  your  peepers 

smart,  I  trow." 
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N«^w  all  around  tbe  sturdy  walls  they  pii'd  them 

up  by  night 
4  §;oodly  store  of  wood  and  straw,  wellrlaid  and 

tarr'd  aright  ^ 

Then  red-hot  shafts  flew  hissing  in,  the  scathing 

flame  to  raise: 
And  fiery  wreaths  of  flame  were  cast,  till  all  was 

in  a  blaze. 


And  still  anon  from  every  side  new  store  of  fnel 

came ; 
The  sturdy  yeomen,  one  and  all,  rejoice  to  feed 

the  flame; 
Till  higher  still,  and  higher  now,  the  tongue-like 

fire  soars; 
How  airily  it  climbs    the  roof!  how  terribly  it 

roars! 


One  port  is  free :  this  stretch  of  grace  the  Count 
had  not  denied; 

And  softly,  lightly  now  the  bolt  is  being  drawn 
aside; 

Ah!  surely  now  they  sally  forth  in  resolute  des- 
pair,— 

No,  peacefully  they  come,  as  they  that  seek  the 
house  of  prayer. 
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The  Hackmen  kings  move  first  on  foot^  in  piteous, 

lowly  guise: 
Nor  cap,  nor  helmet  shields  their  heads,  nor  veils 

their  down-cast  eyes. 
Then  follow  store  of  knights  and  grooms  at  slow 

and  measar'd  pace. 
In  sort  that  one  might  connt  .them  all,  and  look 

them  in  the  face. 


"Fair  welcome,"  cried  the  Woful  One,  "thrice  wel- 
come, by  the  rood! 

I  have  ye  fairly  in  my  hold,  my  worthy  brother- 
hood. 

'Tis  thus  the  visit  at  the  bath  it  lists  me  to  repay: 

But  Wunnenstein  I  miss,  my  friends;— a  pity,  by 
my  fey!" 


A  yeoman  young,  who  at  the  fire  had  duly  play'd 

his  part. 
And  noted  well  the  chance  of  war,  while  leaning 

on  his  dart. 
**Three  kings  at  Heimsen!"  murmurr'd  he;  "that 

is  a  goodly  treat; 
Why !  now  we  only  want  a  fourth  td  make  the 

pack  complete." 
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3.  m  BATTLE  OF  REUTLDfiEI. 

At  Achalin  sits  an  eagle  brood  apon  the  rocky 

height,; 
Count  Ulrich  'tis,  the  Woful's  son,  with  many  a 

gallant  knight 
How  hover  they  o'er  Rentiingen!  how  dread  a  war 

they  wage! 
Ah!  soon  the  city  walls  must  yield  before  their 

stormy  rage. 


But  suddenly  the  freemen  all  arise  at  dead  of 

night. 
And  sally  forth  through  Urach's  vale  to  do  the 

foe  despite. 
The  village  flames,  the  village  mill  is  wrapt  in 

ruin  red; 
The  herds  are  driven  far  away,  the  herdsmen  all 

are  dead. 


Sir  Ulrich  hears  the  tale  of  scathe,  and  wrathfully 

hath  sworn — 
Not  one  of  them  shall^  carry  home  a  single   hoof 

or  horn. 
Then  hurriedly  the  knights  are  seen  to  don  their 

goodly  mail: 
They  bid  their  steeds  caparison,  and  speed  them 

to  (he  vale. 
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Below  the  hilJ  a  little  church,  St.  Leonard's  hight, 

is  seen; 
And  near  it,  fitting  ground  for  fight,  there  is  a 

meadow  green. 
They  leap  from  off  their  chargers  bold,  and  form 

in  prond  array. 
Their  lances  bristle  high  in  air;  ah  I  who  shall 

dare  the  fray? 


But  through  the  distant  Urach  vale  the  foe   are 

coming  now: 
The  knights  can  hear  the  burghers  shout,  the  jaded 

cattle  low: 
And' onward  atili  they  hold  their  course  with  ready 

heart  and  hand. 
How  proudly  do  their  banners  wave!  how  glisten 

spear  and  brand! 


Now  close  in  serried  rank  and  file,  ye  knights  so 
gallant,  close, 

Right  little  have  ye  augur'd  of  such  dread  and 
deadly  foes! 

The  onset  of  the  mighty  gang  is  like  the  storm- 
tost  sea; 

The  knights  are  like  a  stony  wall,  that  stands 
unblenchingly. 
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At  Reutliogen  there  is  a  gate,  'tis  quite  forgotten 

now, 
So  Sereea'd  it  is  and  cover'd  by  the  clambering 

ivy-bough. 
But  'neath  a  sadden  crashing  shock  the  olden  gate 

gives  way. 
And  through  the  breach   a  burgher  band  comes 

rushing  forth  to-day. 


The  rear  guard  of  the  knights  it  is  they  smite  in 

wrathful  mood; 
The  diirsty  freeman  pants  to  bathe  his  limbs  in 

knightly  blood. 
Oh!  then  to  see  the  tanners  all,  how  masterly  they 

tann'd ! 
Oh!  then  to  see  how  purple-red  the  dyer  dyed 

his  hand! 


To-day  no  prisoners  reck  they  of.  they  only  seek 
the  dead: 

To-day  the  blood  shall  flow  like  rain,  the  mea- 
dow's bloom  be  red. 

Now  closer  still  the  knights  are  pent,  more  venge- 
fully  assaird^ 

Till  with  a  ring  of  brothers  dead  they  see  them- 
selves empal'd. 
28 
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Their  flag  is  lost;  their  gallani  chief  Sir  Ulrich 

bleedeth  sore. 
And  ^ven  they^  who  live,  are  now  too  faint  to 

battle  more. 
The    only  hope  of  rescue  left   is  in   a  goodly 

steed; 
They  meant  at  once,  and  fleetly  towards  their  castle- 

home  they  speed. 


^'Ahl  Aim!"  once  groan'd  a  knight  at  whom  the 

murderous  arrow  flew; 
^^Almighty  One,"  he  meant,  and  thence  the  fort  its 

title  drew. 
Sir  Ulrich  from  his  saddle  fell,  in  bloody  feverish 

qualm; 
And,  if  no  sooner,  then  at  least  it  might  be  calKd 

Achalm. 


And  on  the  morrow  might  be  seen,  at  Reutlingen's 

high  gate, 
Full  many  a  tried  and  trusty  squire  who  wept  his 

master's  fate.— 
There  in  the   burgher-hall    they  lie,   and  form  a 

mournful  row. 
And   thither  now  the  squires  all  with  trusty  es* 

cort  go. 
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Ahl  ^ore  do  iMore  than  sixty  Ut^  so  bloody  and 

So  wan ; — 
Not  every  aquire  knows  at  once  the  galhuil  Mal- 

ter  gone. 
But  now  to  each  the  parting  sign  of  service  i$ 

aUow'd, 
To  wash  the  corse  of  him  he  loves,  and  wind  it  in 

its  shrond. 


Then  on  the  bior  and  on  the  car,  at  mourn  aai 

measnr'd  pace, 
And  garlanded  with  leaves  of  oak,  as  seems  | 

hero  race. 
The  pageant  draweth  towards  the  gate,  the  olden 

town  along. 
And   mingles  with  the  snllen  bell   the  sound  of 

funeral  song. 


Gotz  Weissenheim  the  hero  is  who  leads  the  long 

array; 
He,  gallant  knight,  it  was  who  bore  the  banner 

in  the  fray. 
He  listed  not  to  loose  his  hold,  while  still  bis 

grasp  had  life ; 
So  worthily  he  leadeth  them  who  fell  with  him 

in  strife. 
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Three  noble  Ooimts  come  next,  who  bear  a  tnie 

heraldic  name; 
From  Tikbingen^  from  ZoUern^  and  from  Schwanen- 

berg  they  came. 
Ah!  see  onZollem'shonoar'd  corse  a  Incid garland 

shine! 
O  was  it»  he  foresaw  perchance  the  splendour  of 

his  line? 


Two  knights,  the  faiher  and  the  son,  from  Sachsen- 

heim  are  there; 
%  poppies  and  in  lilies  bright  thej  sleep,  the 

noble  pair. 
Of  old  in  their  ancestral  seat  a  ghost  was  wont 

to  roam. 
Whose  dolefnl  mien  told  grievoos  ha;p  impending 

on  their  home. 


A  Knight  of  Lnstnau  woke  of  yore  from  death- 
like sleep  to  life, 

And  went  back  in  his  shroad  again  at  night-tide 
to  his  wife. 

Thus  evermore  his  line  were  nam'd  *'The  Dead" 
in  jesting  part; 

Here  one  is  borne  along  whom  death  hath  stricken 
to  the  heart. 
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My  lay  most  draw  it  to  a  dose;  a  truce  (o  tales 
of  woe! 

How  many  there  were  carried  out^  if  any  seek 
to  know. 

The  windows  of  the  burgher-hall,  in  varied  colours 
bright. 

Do  shew  the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of  every  fal- 
len knight 


Count  Ulrich  of  his  grievous  wounds  is  fully  heal'd 

at  last. 
He  rides  him  back  to  Stuttgart  now,  but  rides  not 

very  fast 
He  finds  his  aged  father  at  the  noon-day  meal 

alone; 
A  firosty  welcome!  not  a  word  is  spoke  in  kindly 

tone. 


Before  his  aged  sire  now  Count  Ulrich  takes  his 
seat 

He  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  ground;  they  bring  him 
wine  and  meat. 

But  see  I  the  old  man  grasps  a  knife,--to  speak|  he 
doth  not  deign,— 

And  mid-way  cuts  between  them  there  the  table- 
cloth in  twain. 
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4.  m  linu  er  Dftmon. 

Qh\  where  (he  dead  men  lie  asleep,  it  is  so  still 
and  lone! 

Nor  an^^t  is  heard  hot  whisper'd  prayer  near  cross 
and  (nneral-stone. 

At  Doffingen  'twas  otherwise,  for  there^  the  live- 
long day. 

The  church-yard  rang  with  blow  and  thmst  and 
shouts  of  vengeful  fray. 


The  burghers  are  ^come  out  again;  the  freemen 

make  a  stand; 
They  house  their  stock  betimes  and  guard  the 

beasts  with  gallant  hand. 
With  mattock,  spear,  and  axe  anon  they  meet  the 

Spoiler  brave: 
Ah!  he  who  falls  may  lighlty  there  be  suited  with 

a  grave. 


Count  Eberhard,  the  Wofnl  One,  he  leaps  anon 
to  horse. 

And  to  hia  truity  yeomen's  aid  he  cites  a  mighty 
force. 

The  stars  of  knighthood  heed  at  once  their  Countly 
liege's  call : 

The  noble  Lion-league  sends  out  its  lords  and  vas- 
sal all. 
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B«4  now,  from  Wolf  of  Wannenstein  a  mounted 
herald  seel 

*^Mj  lord  wiU  send  a  banner'd  host  to  do  yon  ser- 
vice free." 

Beplied  the  haughty  Count  at  once,  ^1  reck  not 
of  his  aid; 

The  medal  I  bestowM  on  him  need  no-wise  be 
repaid." 


£(t-Soons   Sir  Ulri^   can  discern  the  ranks  of 

burgher  foes; 
Above  them  Augsburg's,  Rentlingen's^  and  Ulm's 

fair  banners  rose* 
Then  'gins  the  old  wound  bum  anew  and  wrankle 

in  his  breast, 
^1  know,  ye  overweening  crew,  what  means  your 

swollen  crest." 


He  pricketh  to  his  sire,  **i  seek  to  pay  an  olden 
debt, 

And  with  the  help  of  God  to  win  my  father's  fa- 
vour yet 

For  if  1  may  not  share  with  thee  one  doth,  thou 
hero  bright. 

Yet  on  one  bloody  field  with  thee  'tis  granted  me 
to  fight." 
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They  li^t  from  off  their  goodly  steeds^  the  lion* 

leaguers  all; 
And  on  the  foe  how  tmly  fell  and  Hon-l^Le  they 

fall! 
The  lion  Ulrioh^  how  he  pants  to  slaughter  and  to 

slay  I 
His  word  is  pledg'd;  he  will  clear  off  the  olden 

deht  to-day. 


Yfhom  hear  they  from  the  fight,  and  lay  heside 

the  stunted  oak? 
^God  help  me!"  was  the  gurgled  groan,  the  parting 

prayer  he  spoke. 
0  royal  oak,  the  lightning  rove  thy  goodly  trunk 

in  twain, 
O  Ulrich,  thee,  thou  gallant  knight,  the  langry 

sword  hath  slain. 


Then  cries  the  war-man  old  and  true,  whom  nought 

could  hend  er  bow, 
^'Blench  not!  as  any  other  man  is  he  who  fell 

e'en  now. 
Strike  home!  the  foeman  flies,"  he  cried;— a  voice 

of  thunder  spoke; 
His  heard  it  rustled  on  the  wind:  how  hoar-like 

was  his  stroke! 
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The  bnri^ieffs  hear  in  wonderment  that  canning 

shout  of  guile, 
**Who  fly?"  they  eryj  disorder  shows  in  serried 

rank  and  file. 
That  signal-word  has  been  to  them  a  witch-note 

of  dismay; 
Count  Eberhard  and  his  brave  knights  have  hewn 

them  gallant  way. 


What  is  it  beams  and  blinketh  so,  and  fitfplly 
doth  shine? 

'Tis  he  with  all-his  yeomen  bold--The  Wolf  of 
•Wunnenstein. 

He  dashes  through  the  bnrgher  host  and  scatters 
scathe  about. 

The  fight  is  won:  the  foeman  fly  in  wild  and  reck- 
less rout.  X 


The  fray  was  fought  at  harvest-time;  oh!  'twas 

a  sultry  day. 
How  thickly  then  the  noble  sheaves  on  field  and 

meadow  lay. 
How  many  a  sturdy  reaper  then  his  weary  arm  let 

fall! 
A  bloody  harvest-home  it  was  for  knights  and  rei^ 

ers  all! 
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plough  in  hand, 
Would  torn  ap  spean  and  panter^ings  and  many 

a  rasty  brand. 
And  when  a  lin^n-tree  was  sawn  and  stret^'d 

upon  the  groond, 
A  skeleton  and  snit  of  mail  within  its  trunk  were 

found. 


The  fight  was  o'er;  the  brasen  trump  of  yietory 

ceas'd  to  bray> 
And  Eberhard  gare  Wolf  his  hand  upon  the  field 

t)f  fray. 
^Vair  thanks,  mj  war-man  bold,  ride  home,  and 

be  my  guest  to-night; 
And  we  wttl  feast  it  merrily  for  all  this  stubborn 

fight." 


<<AyeI"  quoth  die  Wolf  in  iau^iing  mood;  ^sin' 

you  approve  the  bout, 
To  spite  the  burghers,  not  to  gain  your  thanks,  I 

fought  it  out 
Good  night,  good  speed  to  you  Sir  Count,  let  each 

maintain  his  right:— 
He  spake,  and  gallop'd  off  anon  with  squire  and 

with  knight 
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At  DdfOngen  Hie  Count  iiMule  halt  and  li^Ked 

from  his  borse. 
And  mooni'd  all  night  beside  his  son's^  bis  only 

Ulrich's  corse. 
He  kneel'd  so  lo^y  at  the  bier;  his  face  he  veiled 

well; 
May  be^  he  dropped  a  silent  tear;  but  this  1  cannot 

tell. 


Then  with  the  eariy  peep  of  dawn  he  moants  his 

steed  again. 
And  fareth  on  to  StattgaH's  walls  with  all  his 

knightly  train. 
But  see!  a  Zvffenhanser  swain  it  hasting  o'er 

the  lea. 
'^The  shepherd  looks  m  doleftil  case;  what  may 

his  tidings  be?" 


'Bad  news,  1  bring,  Sir  Count,'*  quoth  he;  ^^for 

late  as  yester-night. 
The  Wolfling  fell  upon  the   fold   and  took   as 

seem'd  him  right." 
Then  cheerily  the  Count  did  laugh  from  out  his 

beard  of  grey: 
''The  Wolfling  caters  for  the  spit;  that  is  the 

Wolfling's  way." 
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Now  lustily  they  ride  along;  till^  id  the  valley 

green, 
In^morning  brightjthe  castle-keep  of  :Stattgarti  may 

be  seen. 
And  thence  there  hies  on  hasty  foot  a  little  page 

so  trim,— 
'^Methinks  the  stripling's  look  gives  hope  of  merry 

news  from  him." 


'^AU  hail!  Sir  Count;  for,  sooth  1  come'^a  mes- 
senger of  joy; 

Thou  hast  a  little  great  grand-son,  Antonia's  pretty 
boy," 

Then  thankfully  the  hoary  knight  his  hands  to 
heaven  rais'd: 

'<The  finch  hath  found  him  seed  again;— the  hand 
of  God  be  praised!" 
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THE  CIIP-BEABER90Fi^LlMBIIR6. 


There  dwelt,  on  Limbui^'s  castled  height, 

A  noble  knight  whiiome, 

Whom  no  one,  or  by  day  or  night, 

Coald  ever  find  at  home. 

He  roam'd  about  o'er  dale  and  down. 

The  river  wide  did  swim, 

The  rain  might  fall,  the  tempest  frown. 

It  matter*d  nought  to  him. 


His  jerkin  was  of  leather  brown,  ' 
His  hat  of  huntsman  sort, 
Bedeck'd  with  flowers,  such  as  crown 
The  friends  of  woodland  sport.    . 
There  dangled  ever  at  his  side 
A  drink ing-quaigh  of  wood; 
He  had  a  long  gigantic  stride; 
And  very  tall  he  stood. 
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Hale  grooms  and  yeomen  l^e  possess'd^ 

And  steeds  of  goodly  strain; 

But  still  he  lov'd  to  foot  it  best 

Without  is  hunting-train. 

A  spear  was  all  the  suite  he  took. 

When  he  went  forth  to  stroll; 

The  which  he  us'd  to  cross  the  brook 

By  way  of  leaping  pole. 


Whilome  the  German  Kaiser  dwelt 

On  Hohenstaufcn's  hei^t. 

With  all  his  men  of  spur  and  belt 

fle  sped  the  chace  aright. 

When,  pressing,  fleetly  as  the  wind. 

The  flying  doe  one  day, 

His  merry  men  were  left  behind, 

And  he  was  all  astray. 


Beside  a  spring,  so  clear  and  cool,  ! 

His  weary  rein  he  drew; 

For  all  around  the  little  pool 

Right  lovely  flowers  grew. 

'Twas  here,  a  noon-tide  nap  to  take, 

That  he  did  fain  dismount, 

When  hark  I  what  rustles  through  the  brake?— 

Before  him  stands  the  Count! 
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'^Uo,  ho!"  cried  be,  in  pettUb  sort, 

*^SOf  neigbbonr,  here  yoo  roAm, 

Who  never  choose  to  come  to  court. 

And  seldom  stay  at  home. 

Yon'l)  bid  us  rove  the  woods  at  last, 

And  catch  yon  if  we  can, 

And,  when  we  have  yoo,  bold  yon  fisst. 

You  nimble-footed  man." 


When  now  the  Count  sat  down,  nor  gavt 
A  glance  that  told  of  guile. 
And  in  the  earth  beside  him  drave 
His  hunting-spear  the  while,— 
Then  on  the  spear  the  Kaiser  fell, 
And  grasp'd  the  shaft  with  glee; 
'*This  pledge,  I  take  it  to  mysel'. 
Of  service  due  to  me. 


This  spear  a  forfeit  I  declare 

Of  which  I  stood  in  need ; 

And  thou  shalt  have,  as  quittance  fair, 

E'en  this  my  fleetest  steed. 

Not  such  a  man  it  seems  to  tramp 

Through  wood  and  wold  at  large. 

But  under  me,  in  court  or  camp. 

To  seek  a  better  charge.'' 
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^^0  good  Sir  Kaiser^  give  me  ear, 
Twonld  grieve  me  sore  at  heart 
With  my  free  life  of  foray  here. 
With  my  good  spear  to  part. 
1  have  a  steed  can  run  a  course, 
Nor  need  your  goodly  bay; 
^will  serve  me  best  to  mount  a  horse 
When  1  am  old  and  grey." 


^'To  talk  with  one  so  proud  as  thee 

I  ween  were  little  good; 

But,  dangling  at  thy  side,  I  see 

A  drinking-qaaigh  of  wood. 

1  am  athirst,  so  have  the  grace 

Your  drinking-cop  to  dip. 

And  with  the  waters  of  the  place 

To  cool  your  liege's  lip." 


The  Count  hath  risen,~he  is  gone 

To  rinse  and  fill  the  cup,— 

Then  to  his  Kaiser's  lip  anon 

He  holds  the  beaker  up. 

Ob!  deep  he  drank  the  water  bright. 

It  was  a  goodly  sign ! 

He  quaffed  it  with  as  much  delight 

As  'twere  the  choicest  wine. 
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Then,  seizing  on  his  easy  dupe, 

He  thos  make  speech  to  him, 

'^YoQ  rins'd  for  me  the  hunting-scoop. 

And  fiird  it  to  the  brim. 

Right  loyally  you  lifted  up 

The  cooling  draught  for  me. 

Henceforth  then,  he,  ^ho  bore  the  cup, 

Arch-Cup-Bearer  shadl  be." 


^       29 
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SINGEKDALE. 


A  Duke  sits  'neath  the  oak-tree  boo^ 
All  in  the  forest  fair^ 
And  seef  a  lovely  maiden  now 
is  CQlling  berries  there. 
Strawberries,  on  their  fragrant  spray. 
She  gave  the  hoar  old  man^ 
But  oh!  her  song,  more  sweet  than  they^ 
Still  held  his  heart  in  ban. 


^Aht  after  leagues  of  stormy  chaee. 
Then  gentle  maid,"  quoth  he, 
"When  weary  of  the  wildering  race. 
Thy  song  hath  solac'd  me. 
Refreshing  to  the^  palate  seem 
The  berries  thou  dost  bring; 
But  trill  thy  song,  for  'tis  a  dream 
Of  joy  to  hear  thee  sing. 
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Now,  wlien  my  ivory  horn  is  wound 
Beneath  the  old  oak-tree. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  sound 
The  vale  belongs  to  me. 
Bat  far  as  sonnds  thy  ditty  light 
From  yonder  birchen  bough. 
None  other  shall  have  manor  right 
Within  the  vale  but  thou." 


The  hoary  huntsman  wound  once  fnore 

His  cheery  bugle  spell; 

'Twas  like  the  dying  tempest's  roar 

Upon  the  distant  fell. 

And  hark!  anon  the  maiden  sings 

Her  blithesome,  tuneful  tale, 

As  thousand  happy  angel  wings 

Were  rustling  o'er  the  vale. 


His  signet-ring,  to  prove  his  fay. 
He  plac'd  upon  her  hand; 
"My  forest-sport  I  quit  for  aye, 
And  thine  is  now  the  land." 
The  pretty  maiden,  curtseying, 
Then  sped  her  from  the  grove, 
And  through  the  little  golden  ring 
Her  braid  of  berries  of  rove.— 
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Wlole  still  tke  bugle's  shrilly  sound 

Of  hantiog-foray  told. 

The  coaching  boar  was  seen  aground 

Within  the  gloomy  wold; 

There  bay'd  the  thirsty  blood-hound  crew 

From  which  the  roe-buck  fled; 

Or  wildly  rose  the  last  halloo. 

Above  the  quarry  dead. 


But  now  the  singing  maid  holds  sway. 
All  round  are  meadows  green, 
Where  little  lambkins  frisk  and  play. 
And  cherry-groves  are  seen. 
Glad  morris-dancers  trip  along 
The  peaceful  shining  vale; 
And  since  whilome  'twas  won  by  song. 
They  call  it  Singendale. 
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TER  SACRUM. 


When  erst  the  Latin  hosts^  though  strange  to  fear, 
Coald  stem  no  more  thi^  onset  of  the  foe, 
They  fell  hefone  the  sacred  Martiaa  spear. 
And  rais'd  their  hands  and.  eyes  in  prayerful  woe. 

Then  spake  the  priest  who  bore  the  sacred  sign, 
^'Through  me  the  wrathful  god  proelams  his  wilL. 
To  note  auspicious  flight  may  not  be  mine. 
While  Spring-tide's  fruits  remain  untender'd^till." 

^'To  him  the  premices  of  Spring-tide  fair. 

What  Spring-tide  gives,"  they  cried,  '^to   liim  he 

given.** 
Then  rang  the  lance,  soft  pinions  dove  the  air. 
And  back  the  proud  Etrurian  host  was  driven. 

They  wended  home  with  victory's  gladsome  shout. 
And  while  they  triumphed  grew  the  landscape  green; 
Beneath  the  charger's  hoof  fresh  flow'rs  sprang  out* 
And,  where  the  spear  touch'd,  budding  trees  were 
seen. 

fiut  at  the  altar,  by  Lavtninm's  gate^ 
To  bid  the  victors  hail,  a  bright  array 
Of  matrons  f&tr  and  lovely  virgine  imt, 
Bedight  with  garlands  that  heive  blooo'd  te-di^. 
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And,  when  the  joyous  sounds  of  welcome  ceas'd, 
Aseending  solemnly  the  sacred  mound. 
He  bow'd  him  low  to  earth,  the  reverent  priest. 
And  drove  the  holy  war-shaft  in  the  ground. 

'^Hail  thou,  Preserver,  of  the  vengeful  hand! 
FulfiU'd  aright  our  sacred  pledge  shall  be; 
I  spread  my  arms  o'er  all  the  blooming  land. 
And  give  the  garniture  of  Spring  to  thee. 

Whate'er  yon  fleece-clad  meadow  reareth  now — 
Or  lamb,  or  kid— shall  smoulder  in  they  fane. 
No  more  the  tender  steer  expect  the  plough. 
No  more  the  mettled  charger  wait  the  rein. 

Whate'er  the  fruit  yon  blooming  gardens  bear, 
Whate'er  the  now  green  blade  one  day  shall  be. 
No  mortal  hand  shall  cull  the  harvest  there : 
To  thee  be  all,  we  tender  all  to  thee." 

Then  prostrate  thirown  the  listening  throng  were  seen. 
That  hallow'd  Spring-tide  lay  in  voiceless  rest; 
It  shed  on  all  a  thrice-refulgent  she^n. 
And  holy  presage  thrill'd  in  every  breast. 

<^hink  ye,"  the  flamen  cried,  and  stood  sublime, 
''Your  lives  redeem'd,  your  failh  perfected  now? 
Have  ye  forgot  the  laws  of  olden  time? 
Or  did  ye  lightly  weigh  your  recent  vow? 
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The  odor^vs  hvid,  Ibe  cheerful  seed-field's  smiley 
The  meadow  ^ere  the  young  fod  snuflh  the  tir, 
Can  they  hetoken  Spring,  if  youth  the  while. 
The  nobler  youth  of  man  he  wanting  thereV 

More  dear  than  thousand  htmbs  your  god  esteems 
The  virgin  in  the  grace  of  youthful  charms; 
More  dear  to  him,  than  thousand  foals,  he  deems 
The  youthM  cohorts  in  the  pride  of  arms. 

Oht  not  in  vain,  young  victors  in  the  fight, 
With  god-like  ardour  did  your  bosoms  bum. 
Oh!  not  in  vain  we  saw,  ye  virgins  bright. 
Your  rising  beauty  welcome  our  return. 

O  Marsl  a  people  owns  thy  saving  hand; 

In  shameful   thrall  thou  woald'st  not  see  them 

pine; 
The  youth  of  one  whole  year  thou  dost  demand; 
O  take  them,  diey  are  holy,  they  are  thine!" 

Again  in  prostrate  dread  the  people  lay. 
The  young  devoted  victims  stood  apart; 
Though  pale  and  wan,  how  beautiful  were  they! 
While  holy  awe  was  rife  in  every  heart 

They  tremble  now,  who  erst  as  suppliants  came, ' 
And  tongue-botind  kneel  before  their  wrathful  god; 
When  lo!  from  ether  bine  a  quivering  flame 
Enwreathes  the  spear  and  coils  around  the  rod. 
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The  priest  in  niptiire  ssw  die  giortens  siglit: 
Afi4  theoy  with  streainiiig  beard,  and  silver  haify 
And  eyes  that  gitoten'd  with  odestial  Hght, 
He  spdte  aload  the  will  revealed  there. 

The  ^d  forsweareth  oot  his  sacred  prey> 
Yet  life  he  craves^  and  spurns  a  death*like  dower; 
No  bootless  Spring  for  him  that  fades  away. 
But  Spring  resplendent  in  productive  power. 

From  these  Laviniaa  walls,  the  god  of  strife 
Demands  a  chosen  race  to  do  hist  vi^ll; 
And  this  fair  Spring,  instinct  with  embrye  U£e, 
Enfolds  for  him  a  mighty,  fatme  stilK 

Then  choose  each  mail-clad  youth  the  gentle  bride^— 
The  fitting  wreath  already  wreathes  her  hair; 
Shrink  not  the  virgin  from  her  lover's  side. 
And  where  your  stars  direct,  (X  wend  ye  thefe. 

The  teeming  grain,  whose  young  blades  stUl  are 

green. 
Shall  clothe  your  distant  fields  with,  goodly  irnit; 
The  trees,  e'en  now  in  tender  blossom  seen^. 
Shall  yield  the  procreant  seed  and  nursling,  sheel 

The  rising  steer  shall  plough  >^ur  new-weii  laadi^ 
The  frisking  lamb  your  verdant  meadowJ  grase;, 
The  nimble  foal  shall  thrive  beneath  your  haeds> 
To  furnish  steeds  of  war  for  future  days. 
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For  yoars  shall  be  on  victor^Ks  field  to  shise; 
'Tis  this  that  mariks  the  god*s  career  on  earUi, 
Who,  while  ye  gaz'd,  descended  on  his  shrine. 
And  give  yon  prestige  of  yonr  kingly  birth. 

His  spear  within  yonr  saored  fane  shall  stand. 
And  martial  leaders  ring  the  shaft  amain. 
Ere  they  go  forth  to  war  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  earth  on  victory's  wain. 

Ye  now  have  heard  the  awfnl  god's  decree; 
Then  haste  I  prepare  to  do  his  high  behest: 
The  seed-corn  of  a  future  world  are  ye, — 
And  such  the  Spring- tide  fruits  that  please  him 
best." 
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THE  KINCS  SON. 

I. 

It  was  the  blind  old  king  that  sate 
Upon  his  father's  throne; 
His  mantle— like  the  crimson  eve. 
His  crown  like  the  snn-set  shone. 

^'Your  portions^  my  two  eldest  sons^ 
My  broad  demesnes  shall  be: 
Bat  thou,  my  third,  my  dearest  child^ 
What  shall  I  give  to  thee?" 

**Give  me,  of  all  thy  treasur'd  store. 
The  rasty  old  crown  alone. 
Give  me  three  ships,  I'll  sail  afar. 
And  seek  myself  a  throne." 


2. 

The  stripling  stands  upon  the  deck; 

His  fleet  barks  sail  away; 

The  san  shines  bright;  through  his  golden  hair 

The  wanton  breezes  play. 
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The  helm  doth  creak,  the  sail  is  bent. 
The  cheqner'd  pennons  fly; 
And  singing  mermaids  round  the  keel 
Come  sporting  merrily. 

Qnoth  he,  '^this  is  my  kingdom  fair. 
My  free  and  frolic  home, 
As  far  as  round  the  sluggish  earth 
The  deep  blue  waters  roam." 

But  scowling  clouds  move  up  anon. 
Of  storm  and  thunder  blent; 
Fell  lightnings  flash  amid  the  gloom. 
And  the  toppling  masts  are  rent. 

Waves  come  careering  o'er  the  bark. 
Like  mighty  hills  to  see. 
Ah!  swallow'd  up  is  the  kingly  boy. 
With  his  frolic  realm  so. free. 


8. 

Fisher. 


Oh!  swalloVd  up  are  mast  and  hull 
And  drown*d-^the  seaman's  cry: 
But  see!  who  through  the  rolling  surge 
His  lusty  way  doth  ply. 
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With  sdiHjr  sm  bcr  mitmr  ti^  flood. 
Nor  recks  what  setdie  it  trriBg*. 
Bears  not  his  head  a  goMen  enmi?^ 
Aye^  sure  it  is  a  king** 

The  son  of  a  king,  in  troth  am  I, 
Thoogh  homeless  now  and  lorn; 
For  first  of  a  weakly  mother  l. 
An  earthly  one,  was  born. 

And  now  have  I,  a  second  time. 
Been  born  of  the  mighty  sea; 
She  rock'd  as  in  her  giant  arms, 
My  brothers  all  and  me. 

The  others  died  in  her  caress; 
But  me  she  brought  astrand. 
1  ween,  as  a  goodly  realm  for  me, 
She  has  chosen  all  this  broad  land. 


4. 

FiSucr. 


Why  dbtr  thou  eye*  the  little*  hook 
From  break  of  mor»  to  nigh^ 
Yet  never  bring'st^  with  all  thy  pate, 
One  liltle  fish  to  light? 
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Twth. 


I  angle  not  for  fishes  now, 
I  spy  in  the  deep,  deep  jie«r*- 
Too  deep  for  any  hook,  1  trow- 
Right  kingly  hravery. 


5- 

How  royally  (he  lion  stalks, 
And  shakes  his  dewy  mane! 
He  shouteth  his  prond  hest 
O'er  upland  and  plain. 

My  strong  hand  shall  smite  him 
With  javelin  hold  5 
Ronnd  my  loins  1  will  gird  me 
His  raiment  of  gold. 

The  eagle  king  swears  to  soar 
Till  he  hath  won, 
For  his  crownlet  of  glory, 
The  gold-bright  sun. 

But  in  the  high  clouds 

My  shaft  shall  o'er  take  him! 

A  fleet-winged  arrow 

My  vassal  shall  make  him. 
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9. 

A  wild  horse  scoareth  through  the  wood^ 
Nor  knows  of  cnrh  or  rein ; 
The  fire  of  his  hoof  enfolds 
His  golden  busby  mane. 

The  king's  son  stays  his  fleet  career. 
And  bonndeth  on  him  free. 
With  swelling  chest,  and  flying  tail. 
And  proad  neigh  cometh  be. 

And  all  the  tenants  of  the  vale 
Arouse  them  at  the  din; 
'Tis  like  the  stormy  thunder's  sweep 
0*er  mountain,  cliff  and  lyun. 

The  king*s  son  dashes  down  the  steep 
In  lion-like  array. 
The  golden  mane  flies  wild  in  air. 
And  fire  marks  his  way. 

And  all  the  people  crowd  around 
With  jubilee  and  song; 
"All  haiir  they  cry,"  it  is  the  king 
Whom  we  have  lack'd  so 
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There  is  a  lofty,  beedisg  rock 
Round  which  the  eagle  flies; 
But  none  will  climb  the  dreadfbl  height 
Whereon  the  ikagon  lies. 

He  coocheth  there  'mid  monldering  walis> 
With  shining  gold-bright  crest; 
He  rattleth  lond,  and  spawleth  flame 
From  forth  his  savage  breast. 

The  stripling  takes  nor  shield  nor  sword^ 
Bnt  monnts  with  footstep  bold; 
He  casts  his  arms  aroond  the  beast, 
And  iooseth  not  his  hold. 

He  kisses  thrice  the  flaming  maw,— 
The  speil-work  may  not  bide, — 
His  arms  enclasp  a  lovely  maid, 
The  loveliest  far  and  wide. 

A  crowned  bride,  upon  his  breast 
The  lovely  damsel  lies; 
And  from  the  olden  rains  see 
A  kingly  palace  rise  I 
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Now  mU  the  kiog  and  lovdy  -^een 
Upon  thoir  spMUing  throne. 
It  vied  with  4he  crimsen  blush  of  noro; 
The  crown  like  Uie  sunset  'Shooe. 

Proud  hnighta  stood,  vassal^likey  around^ 
With  ewords  in  their  manly  hold: 
Not  one  of  them  comld  take  his  eyes 
Off  that  bright  throne  of  ^Id. 

An  old  blind  minstrel  lean'd  upon 
The  harp  that  was  his  pride; 
He  felt  the  time  was  come  at  last 
For  which  he  long  had  sigh'd. 

Jn  that  bright  blaae  the  darkling  scales 
That  veil'd  his  sight  gave  way; 
He  gaz'd  and  could  not  gaze  enough 
On  all  the  bright  array. 

He  struck  his  dear-'lov'd  harp  once  more^ 
And  clear  his  diitty  rui^,-- 
it  is  his  dyijig"8waii-like  lay         i 
The  hoary  bard  hath  aong. 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  CDRSL 

In  olden  times  a  castle  stood,  a  castle  high  and 

^  grand, 

And  far  unto  the  ocean  bine  it  shone  across  the 

land. 
With    fragrant   gardens    all  around — a  blooming 

wreath — bed  ight, 
And  fountains  fresh,  that  sprang  within,  and  play'd 

in  rain-bow  light. 

There  sate  a  haughty  king  enrich'd  with  many  a 

conquer'd  vale: 
He  sate  upon  his  throne,  and  show'd  so  scowling 

and  so  pale! 
for  what  he  thinks  is  horror,  and  what  he  looks 

is  rage; 
A  scourge  he  speaks,  and  what  he  writes  is  blood 

upon  the  page! 

There  wauder'd  toward  the  castle  once  a  noble 

minslrel  pair: 
Fair  golden  locks  adorn'd  the  one,   but  grey  tlie 

other's  hair. 
The  elder,  with  his  harp  in  hand,  a  palfrey  fair 

did  ride; 
His  blooming  fellow-traveller  tripp'd  lightly  at  his 

side. 

30 
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The  old  mAn  to  the  stripling  spake,  '^prepare  thee 

D^w,  my  son: 
Bethink  thee  of  our  searching  songs,  their  most 

entrancing  tone. 
Brace  all  thy  nerves  together  now,  for  pleasure 

or  for  pain; 
For  we  most  try  to-day  to  move  the  king's  hard 

heart  amain.'' 


Already  stood  the  minstrels  in  the  pillar'd  hall 
of  state. 

And  on  their  lofty  throne  the  king  and  queenly 
consort  sate. 

The  first,  in  awful  splendour,  like  the  bloody  nor- 
thern gleam; 

Than  she,  no  full  moon's  gentle  ray  conld  sweeter, 
milder  seem. 


Then  rous'd  the  aged  sire  the  strings  like  raagk 

from  repose. 
And  ever  richer  on  the  ear  the  swelling  numbers 

rose; 
While  stream'd   tlie   stripling's  angel    voice   the 

sounding  harp  above. 
And  mingled  with  the  old  man's  song  like  spirit' 

notes  of  love. 
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They  sang  of  love^  they  sang  the  blest,  ^  golden 
days  of  youth. 

Of  liberty,  of  manly  worth,  of  holiness  and  tmth. 

Of  all  the  thousand  sweet  delights  the  human 
breast  can  know. 

Of  all  the  high  designs  that  fill  the  heart  of  man 
below. 


The  scoffer's  gibe  can  please  no  more  the  thron* 

ging  courtiers  now; 
In  worship  to  the  God  on  high  the  sturdy  warriors 

bow. 
The  gentle  Queen,  with  melancholy's  soft  delight 

opprest. 
Throws   down  the    singers  thankfully  the  roses 

from  her  breast. 


^'*Ye  have  seduc'd  my  people;  will  ye  now  my  wife 

obtain?" 
Ezclaim'd  the  king,  whil<B  every  limb  with  fury 

quak*d  again! 
He  hurFd  his  sword;  the  flashing  blade  hath  pierc'd 

the  stripling's  heart, 
And  from  that  golden  source  of  song  the  gushing 

blood-streams  start. 
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And  whikt  the  listeners  tempest-stnick,  are  speech- 
less with  alarm, 

The  hoy  hath  gurgled  forth  his  soul  upon  his 
master's  arm; 

He  wraps  his  mantle  round  him  there  upon  the 
palfrey  plac'd. 

Upright  and  firm  he  hinds  him  on  and  quits  those 
halls  in  haste. 


Yet  at  the  lofty  gate  awhile  the  aged  minstrel 
stays, 

And  grasps  ^his  harp,  the  fairest  harp  that  grac'd 
the  bardal  days: 

Against  a  marble  pillar  dash'd,  the  twanging  frag- 
ments fly, 

The  while  through  ward  and  guard  his  song  re- 
sou  ndeth  fearfully. 


*Woe  unto  ye,  ye  haughty  halls,  nor  harp,  nor 

harper's  song 
Shall  ever  sweetly  souQd  again  your  list'ning  walls 

along. 
Be  yours  the  sigh,  the  groan,  where  slaves  with 

coward  step  steal  by. 
Till  trampled  'neath  avenging  feet  your  mouldering 

ruins  lie. 
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Wol  wo!  ye  gardens  fragrant  in  tlie  gentle  light 

of  May, 
I  show   you  here  how  death  bath  writh'd  this 

guiltless  face  to-day. 
So  shall  your  verdure  blasted  be,  your  every 

fountain  fail. 
And  chang'd  to   stony  deserts  shall  ye  tell  the 

murderer's  tale. 


Wo!  wicked  murd'rer  to  thee,    thou    curse  of 

bardic  story! 
In  vain  be  all  thy  strivings  for  the  bloody  wreath 

of  glory. 
Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten  all,  to  endless  night 

consigned. 
As  the  rattle  of  the  dying  fades  upon  the  empty 

wind." 


So  cried  the  aged  minstrel  then,  nor  cried  to 

heaven  in  vain: — 
The  rampart  lies  in  ruins  now,  the  halls  are  rent 

in  twain.  . 
One  lofty  pillar  only  tells  of  pomp  and  splendour 

past, 
And  this  is  harried  so  by  time,  each    night  may 

be  its  last 
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And,  where  the  firagrant  gardens  were,  is  desert 
heathcr-landj— 

No  tree  that  shades!  no  cooling  spring  that  babbles 
through  the  sand! 

No  hero-tHle  to  speak  his  name,  nor  poet's  lay  to 
sing! 

Effac'd!  forgot!  the  minsfreFs  curse  hath  fallen  on 
,  the  king! 
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THE  SUNKEN  CBOWN. 


Upon  the  hill-top  yonder, 
A  liltle  cot  doth  stand; 
The  gazer  from  its  threshold 
Sees  all  the  lovely  land. 
"jThere  sits  a  free-born  peasant 
Upon  the  seat-form'd  sod; 
He  whets  his  scythe  at  evening. 
And  sings  his  thanks  to  God. 


The  pool  there,  in  the  valley, 
Hath  ta'en  its  twilight  shroud, 
Within  its  depths  is  buried 
A  crown  so*  rich  and  proud. 
Its  sapphires  and  carbuncles 
Their  bluze  at  night  give  out; 
But  'tis  a  thing  for  long,  long  years 
No  one  has  car*d  about. 
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TELL'S  DEATH. 


O  green  the  Alps,  when  in  the  vale. 

The  avalanche  lies  still; 

When  down  anon  the  snow-drifts  sail> 

The  shepherds  seek  the  hill. 

In  semblance  fair  to  yon  'tis  given. 

Ye  Alpine  dons,  to  see. 

The  while  those  icy  bonds  are  riven. 

The  strife  of  liberty. 


The  Sch&chen  from  the  dell  to-day 

Comes  turbulently  wild; 

And  rock  and  pine  are  borne  away 

Before  the  mountain  child. 

It  snaps  the  bridge,  in  boisterons  joy. 

That  spreads  from  bank  to  bank; 

And  washes  off  the  reckless  boy 

That  seeks  to  cross  the  plank. 
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A  hoary  wand'rer  hears  his  cry 

Amid  the  torrent's  din; 

He  shrinketh  not  at. peril  nigh, 

But  plunges  boldly  in. 

With  dauntless  arm,  intent  to  save, 

He  whirls  the  boy  ashore;— 

The  child  escapes  an  early  grave; 

The  man  is  seen  no  more. 


When,  calmer  grown,  the  sated  flood 

Disgorg'd  the  corse  again. 

Around  it  wailing  women  stood, 

And  sorrow-stricken  men. 

As  though  the  crashing  earth-quake's  stroke 

Had  sunder'd  flood  and  fell; 

From  every  lip  one  mourn  cry  broke: 

"O  Tell  is  dead,  our  Tell !" 


Where  1  a  free-born  monntaineer, 
A  shepherd  'mid  the  snows, 
Or  ferryman  who,  strange  to  fear, 
Across  green  Uri  goes. 
And  could  I  come,  by  sorrow  led. 
Where  Tell  had  pass'd  away, 
O  1  would  raise  the  hero's  head, 
And  warble  thus  my  lay. 
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^'Here  iiest  thou  passionless  and  cold 

Who  wast  the  life  of  all; 

And,  down  thy  paly  visage  roU'd, 

The  trickling  flood-drops  fall. 

The  child  for  whom  thou  dar'd'st  the  strife 

Is  here  with  rosy  cheek; 

And  fairly  of  enfranchised  life 

Thy  glowing  monatains  speak. 


The  love,  that  prompted  thee  to  save 

When  waters  sought  to  drown, 

Whilome  to  thee  the  impulse  gave 

To  strike  the  tyrant  down. 

On  generous  purpose  stiU  intent. 

Thou  kneVst  not  6i  dismay, 

Nor  when  thy  noble  brow  was  brent^ 

Nor  when  thy  locks  were  grey. 


Had'st  thou  put  forth  a  stripling's  hand 

To  grasp  the  boy  e'en  now,^ 

Had  both  in  safety  reach'd  the  land 

The  rescued  one  and  thou,*- 

We  should  have  augur'd  far  and  wide 

Thy  future  deeds  of  fame; 

Yet  sweet  must  be  to  hero  tried. 

The  humbler  hero-name. 
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Tby  patriot  ear  in  times  gone  by 

Had  rang  with  lofty  praise. 

Yet  sparn'd'st  tbou  not  tbe  fainter  cry 

Of  woe  in  after  days. 

He  does,  what  free-born  heroes  dare, 

"Who,  'neath  the  victor's  crown. 

Upon  the  simply  good  and  fair 

With  loving  eye  looks  down. 


Thy  steps  were  safe  while  thou  wert  bent 

The  work  of  wrath  to  do, 

But,  when  on  kindlier  aim  intent, 

Tby  fortane  prov'd  untrue. 

In  patriot  strife,  God  list  not  take 

The  life  of  struggling  Tell; 

But,  sacrificed  for  childhood's  sake, 

The  offering  pleas'd  Him  well. 


Where  that  avenging  arrow  flew, 

That  faultless  shaft  of  thine, 

A  chapel  meets  the  pilgrim's  view, 

A  judgment-speaking  sign. 

But  here,  where  erst  thy  dying  groan 

Set  helpless  childhood  free, 

A  simple  little  cross  of  stone 

Is  all  that  tells  of  thee. 
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0  far  and  wide  his  praise  shall  fly 

Who  freed  his  native  land; 

And  noble  poets  long  shall  vie 

To  land  the  hero's  hand. 

Bat  when  the  herdsman  threads  the  glen 

At  eve  by  Shachen's  tide, 

0  he  shall  sing  to  echo  then-*- 

How  Tell,  the  hero,  died.** 


\ 
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THE  GAVE  OF  THE  BELLS. 

1  know  a  grotto, —  all  around 

The  mountain  crystals  glare; 

And  very  wondrous  gifts  of  sound 

Are  congregated  there. 

Whate'er  you  sing,  whatever  you  say, 

Responsive  bells  begin  to  play. 

This  twilight  nook  two  lovers  seek, 

Alike  in  fond  distress, 

And  speak,  what  they  have  burnM  to  speak, 

Aflfection's  first  sweet  "yes". 

A  little  bell  keeps  tune  and  time. 

With  one  of  louder,  fuller  chime. 

Now  others  come  in  noisy  rout, 

A  toper-crew  are  they, 

They  drive  the  brimming  bowl  about, 

And  troll  the  drunken  lay. 

The  bells  were  never  heard  to  strike 

A  peal  so  dread  and  larum-Jike! 

Two  men  of  solemn,  thoughtful  strain. 

And  knit  by  holy  band, 

Discourse  of  that  they  love  in  vain, 

Their  German  father-land. 

Then  through  the  sombre  vault  doth  swell 

The  sullen^  deep-tongued  funeral-bell. 
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THE  LOST  CHCRGH. 


From  o'er  the  far  wood,  faint  and  low, 
A  frequent  chime  salutes  the  bearer; 
Though  whence  it  cometh,  none  may  know; 
Nor  doth  tradition  make  it  clearer. 
From  forth  the  lost  church,  rumours  say. 
The  sound  upon  the  breeze  doth  wind  it; 
Once,  countless  pilgrims  throng'd  the  way. 
Now  not  a  human  eye  can  find  it. 


Not^long  ago,  I  pierc'd  the  wood, 
No  beaten  track  my  footsteps  leading, 
But  secret  longings  after  God 
Against  the  evil  world  were  pleading. 
Far  on,  where  all  was  lone  and  still. 
The  chimes  repaid  my  aspirations; 
And  fast  on  each  ecstatic  thrill 
More  sweetly  came  the  rich  vibrations. 
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,  With  soul  enrapt,  and  senses  all 
Subdn'd,  entranced  by  strains  delicious, 
1  wist  not  then  what  heavenly  thrali 
Had  led  me  up  that  height  ambitious. 
Methought  a  hundred  years  of  bliss 
Had  thus  been  whil'd  away  in  dreaming, 
And,  far  above  the  clouds  of  this, 
A  lovelier,  sun-bright  world  was  beaming. 


A  stately  dome  of  mystic  hue. 
And  fashion  strange  to  earthly  story. 
Beneath  a  sky  of  lucid  blue 
Reflected  half  the  day -beam's  glory. 
And  wavy  cloudlets,  fring*d  with  light, 
Methought,  like  radiant  wings,  were  given 
To  waft  the  pile,  whose  utmost  height 
Dissolved  amid  the  sheen  of  heaven. 


But  when  aloft  the  silvery  bell 
With  joyous  descant  shook  the  tower. 
By  holy  impulse  rose  and  fell, 
Impassive  all  to  human  power,— 
I  felt  as  though  the  sound  divine. 
Would  rack  my  throbbing  heart«^o  madness, 
And,  turning,  sought  the  inmost  shrine 
With  trembling  step  and  timid  gladness* 
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There^  what  the  beauteous,  temple  show'd. 
Defies  a  mortal's  cold  ezpressioD; 
On  many  a  dim-lit  window  glow'd 
The  martyr-signs  of  man's  transgression. 
And  then^  miraculously  bright, 
The  painted  scene  respired  slowly, 
Till  through  a  lustrous  world  of  light 
Were  wand'ring  dames  and  warriors  holy. 


I  strove  to  kneel,  and  prostrate  thrown. 
Mine  eye  with  angel  reverence  beaming. 
Beheld  the  chequer'd  roof  send  down 
The  tints  of  heaven  profusely  streaming, 
Again  1  dar'd  the  dazzling  view, — 
The  mighty  cupola  was  riven! 
The  skies  their  portal  wide  withdrew. 
And  every  veil  was  rent  from  heaven. 


Sought  I  to  tell  the  mysteries  found 
Within  that  revelation  splendid, 
Sought  1  to  tell  what  blessed  sound 
The  organ  and  the  clarion  blended,— 
Vain,  vain  my  words!  and  weak  my  rhyme  I 
But  he,  whose  wish  to  see  is  sorest. 
Oh!  let  him  mark  the  mystic  chime, 
That  s^etly  peals  above  the  forest. 
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THE  SUNKEN  CLOISTER. 


A  cloister  grey  has  sunk  from  view 
Beneath  the  cold,  wild  wave: 
The  nuns  and  goodly  pater  too 
Have  found  a  watery  grave. 
The  nixies  gay,  that  haunt  the  deep. 
Come  swimming  up  amain 5 
They  only  want  to  take  a  peep 
At  what  the  walls  contain. 


They  trip  it  softly,  pit-a-pat. 
Across  the  stony  floor; 
And,  little  arch  crew,  listen  at 
The  locutory  door. 

They  chaunt  awhile,  then,  light  as  air, 
Run  o'er  the  organ  keys : 
The  little  bell  must  call  to  prayer. 
Just  when  and  how  they  please. 

31 
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Now,  o'er  the  mooB-lit  strand  by  night 
The  little  meteors  glance; 
In  priestly  raiment,  donn'd  aright, 
All  round  and  round  they  dance. 
Their  white  veils  flutter  fair  and  free ; 
Their  black  stoles  sweep  the  ground; 
The  tapers  sputter  cheerily 
With  every  blithesome  bound. 


A  cobold  sly,  who  lurking  lay 

Behind  a  ruin'd  wall, 

flath  filch'd  the  the  abbot's  cowl  away 

From  one  who  let  it  fall. 

Intent  the  little  crew  to  fright. 

He  comes,  a  mummer  grave: 

They  only  mock  the  silly  sprite. 

And  vanish  in  the  wave. 
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A  FAIRT-TALB. 


Ye've  heard,  no  doiiht,  the  mry  tdd 

Of  damsel  doom'd  to  keq> 

Her  coach  within  a  forest-hold 

Some  hundred  years,  asleep. 

The  wondroas  sleeper's  name  to  Itaow 

Was  first  allow'd  to  me; 

I  found  it  ofxi  not  long  ago: 

'Tis  German  Pbesy. 


Two  mighty  fairies  came  to  whete 

The  princely  bahy  lay. 

As  if  to  bring  some  present  rare 

To  grace  her  natal  day. 

The  first  said  sharply— ''silly  thing. 

Smile  on  me  while  you  can; 

rU  make  a  spindle's  deadly  sting 

Cot  short  your  little  span." 
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The  other  spake  in  kinder  strain 

'^Smile  on  me,  pretty  thing; 

My  blessing  yon  shall  have  to  sain 

And  heal  the  deadly  sting. 

Twill  guard  yon  well,  and  steep  you  fast 

In  balmy  slumber  too, 

Till,  when  four  hundred  years  are  past, 

A  king's  son  waketh  you." 


Then  in  the  realm  was  issu'd  out 

A  very  grave  decree: 

Through  every  street  'twas  nois'd  about 

With  death  as  penalty. 

The  people  should  no  longer  keep 

The  spindles  they  had  got. 

But  straightway  pile  them  in  a  heap. 

And  burn  them  on  the  spot. 


Then,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case. 
The  infant  was  not  rear'd 
In  gloomy  room  or  other  place 
Where  spindles  might  be  fear'd. 
But  by  the  rose's  dancing  spray. 
In  woodland,  cool  resorts, 
With  gay  companions  all  the  day 
She  sped  her  merry  sports. 
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And  she  grew  up  a  ladye  fair, 

Oh!  very  fair  to  view, — 

With  long  and  golden  flow  of  hair, 

And  eyes  of  darkest  blue. 

Of  tmthful  tongue,  and  bearing  chaste, 

And  duly  practised  in 

Each  pretty  lady-work  of  taste,— 

She  could  do  all  but  spin. 


On  her,  too,  knights  of  proud  estate 
With  loving  eye  did  look; 
Sir  Henry  Ofterdingen,  great 
Sir  Wolfram  Ashenbrook. 
They  went  abroad  in  mail  of  steel. 
With  golden  harps  in  hand. 
How  happy  might  a  princess  feel 
With  such  a  service-band! 


With  sword  and  spear,  and  hauberk  wreath'd. 

They  came  to  war  addressed; 

Each  sang  the  fair,  and  singing  breath'd 

Defiance  to  the  rest 

They  sang  the  praise  of  God  above^ 

Of  valour's  hero  play. 

The  coyer,  gentler  sense  of  love. 

And  sweetly-flowering  May. 
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From  fm(tk  tko  walU  of  tneieiU  towns 

The  fainting  edio  iew; 

The  ntixena  and  peafiani  donma 

Awoke  the  atMg  anew. 

The  herdaniaa  aang  it  who  dloit 

In  cloudy  watch  dtttk  ait ; 

And  ffon  the  deeply  annken  ahaft 

The  miner  ahonted  it. 


One  ni^  of  May  the  atara  did  shine 

And  twinkJe  won^ovs  fair; 

The  princesa  took  k  for  a  sign 

To  mount  the  tnrret-atair. 

She  domh  the  stair,  and  gain'd  the  roof> 

Soft  creatore,  all  alone, 

WhHi  from  a  cftamh^-door  alool 

A  paly  lantern  shone. 


A  witer'd  erane^  with  hoary  hair. 

Was  spinning  at  the  spool: 

Hoal  likidy  sh»  waa  not  aware 

Of  that  new  spindle  rule. 

The  prinoesB  who  had  ne'er,  1  trow. 

Of  such  an  art  heen  told. 

Stepped  in,— "pray  tcU  me,  who  art  thou? 

If  1  may  hft  so  bold." 
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**The  name  they  give  me,  pretty  dear, 

U  Closet  Poesy; 

For  from  this  dingy  eloset  here 

1  never  yet  was  firee. 

1  always  keep  my  favourite  place 

By  distaff,  wheel  and  strap: 

My  old  blind  eat,  with  equal  grace, 

Lies  spinning  in  my  lap- 


Long  uHwal  poems,  very  long. 
My  busy  hand  hath  wrought; 
And  flaxen  lengths  of  hero  song 
1  twirl  off  quick  jks  thought. 
My  tom-cat  boasts  the  tragic  aM, 
My  wheel— a  lyric  turn; 
My  spindle,  in  a  comic  part, 
Can  dance,  as  you  shall  learn." 


At  this  the  princess  pale  did  grow. 

For  spindles  were  her  dread; 

in  vain  she  sought  to  'scape  the  foe,— 

It  follow'd  as  she  fled. 

The  threshold,  old  and  gone  Co  rot. 

Did  make  her  footing  reel. 

And  so  the  spindle,  on  the  spot, 

Flew  down  and  priok'd  her  heel. 
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It  WM  a  shocking  sight  to  all 
When,  next  day,  she  was  found; 
She  was  the  crael  fairy's  thrall. 
And  slept  the  sleep  proibvnd. 
Bat  in  the  high  saloon  behold 
A  costly  conch  set  oat. 
And  roses  o'er  die  doth  of  gold 
Profusely  strewn  aboat! 


So  slept  the  princess  in  the  hall 
In  gorgeous,  rich  array; 
And  soon  apon  the  others  all 
That  heavy  slnmber.lay. 
The  minstrels,  as  the  dream  came  on. 
Their  strains  more  feebly  tried; 
Till,  in  those  wide  halls,  one  by  one. 
The  last  faint  echoes  died. 


But  still  the  old  crone  span  away 

Amid  her  garret* s  gloom; 

The  spiders,  too,  span  night  and  day. 

In  ward  and  hall  and  room. 

The  twining  creepers  span  and  wove 

Around  the  princely  pile; 

And,  spreading  out  in  heaven  above. 

The  grey  mist  span  tl^e  while. 
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Now,  after  some  four  hundred  years. 
The  king's  son  came  on  horse* 
And  with  his  merry  hnnting-spears 
Bent  forest-ward  his  course. 
'^What  wondrous  towers  and  ramparts  grey, 
That  ages,  sure,  have  stood, 
Are  towering  up  in  strange  array 
Above  the  lofty  wood?" 


Just  then,  a  spindle-seller  old 
Was  standing  by  the  way: 
^^Good  Prince,  if  1  may  be  so  bold. 
Be  warn'd  by  me  to-day. 
Romantic  man-devourers  keep 
The  gates  of  yonder  hall: 
And  their  barbarian  knives  they  steep 
In  blood  of  great  and  small." 


The  king's  son  chose  in  desperate  wrath 
Three  hunters  from  his  band,  ' 

And  castle-ward  he  heVd  his  path 
With  these  three,  sword  in  hand. 
Theibridge  was  down,  the  gate-way  free 
And  open  to  the  rout: 
And  at  that  very  moment,  see, 
A  little  stag  sprang  out! 
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For  still  in  barbacan  and  court 
Was  seen  the  woodland  glade^ 
And  pretty  birds,  of  merry  sort, 
Were  singing  in  the  shade. 
The  hantsmen  listed  not  to  wait. 
But  hasten'd  boldly  on 
To  where  a  high  and  princely  gate 
Among  the  bushes  shone. 


Two  giants  there,  in  slumber  tost. 

Before  the  portal  lay, 

And  still  they  held  their  halberts  cross'd. 

As  if  to  bar  the  way. 

But  fearlessly  the  huntsmen  all 

Those  drowsy  giants  pass'd, 

Till  in  a  spacious  banner  d  hall 

They  found  themselves  at  last. 


And  the^  in  many  a  lofty  niche 

Did  lovely  ladies  stand, 

And  knights  in  armour,  bright  and  rich. 

With  golden  harps  in  hand; 

Exalted  forms  with  closed  e'en, 

So  speechless  and  so  cold ; 

As  on  the  hoary  tombs  are  seen — 

The  sculptured  tombs  of  old. 
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And  in  the  lofty  ball  was  seen 

A  coach  of  golden  ray; 

There,  brightly  clad  in  jewell'd  sheen, 

A  lovely  virgin  lay. 

Fresh  roses  round  the  sweet  one  grew, 

Laxoriantly  wreath'd; 

From  cheek  and  lip  so  ruddy  too 

A  tender  rose-light  hreath'd. 


The  king's  son,  all  intent  to  wis 

If  life  still  linger'd  there. 

Did  stoop  and  print  a  gentle  kiss 

Upon  that  cheek  so  fair. 

Ah!  soon  he  knew,  or  might  have  known. 

By  that  warm,  honied  breath— 

That  dreamy  arm  around  him  tlffown, 

That  it  was  nought  of  death. 


From  off  her  brow  she  smoothed  away 
Each  errant,  golden  tress, 
And  upward  looked,  in  sweet  dismay. 
And  blue-eyed  loveliness. 
Then  in  the  niches,  all  around. 
Woke  knight  and  ladye  fair; 
And  minstrel  songs  of  olden  sound 
Reechoed  on  the  air. 
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A  morning,  bright  with  gleams  of  ^old. 
Brought  back  this  sweet  May-tide; 
Then  from  the  gloomy  forest-hold 
The  prince  led  forth  his  bride. 
How  grand  the  olden  bards'  array! 
How;  proud  they  stride  along! 
Like  weird  and  giant  spirits  they 
EnduM  with  wondrous  song! 


The  drowsy  vales  with  new-bom  sest 

For  minstrel  numbers  thrill. 

And  he,  who  feels  within  his  breast 

Some  youthful  fire  still, — 

He  cries  aloud  in  joyous  strain, 

'^Thanks,  golden  dawn,  to  thee, 

Who  now  hast  brought  us  back  again 

The  German  Poesy." 


Still  sitting  in  her  garret's  gloom 

The  old  crone  tries  to  spin; 

But  through  the  long  since  roofless  room 

The  rain  comes  beating  in. 

The  thread  escapes  her  palsied  hand. 

And  mocks  her  weak  control. 

May  Heaven  grant  her  slumbers  bland. 

And  rest  her  poor  old  soul! 
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NOTES  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR 


Proem.  "J^'ew  the  vine^  thefroffrant-bUming^ 
Weeps  anon^^  etc. 

Is  in^allusion  to  a  juicy  exudation  visible  on 
the  branches  of  the  vine  in  Spring.  It  is  thin  and 
transparent  as  a  t^r,  and  wholly  unlike  the  re- 
sinous matter  that  oozes  at  certain  seasons  from 
other  trees. 

Proem.  '^Meet  for  catches  gay  or  goBmds^^ 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  specimen  of  a  very  per- 
fect rhyme.  But  as  the  word  *galliard'  is  obsolete, 
the  reader  will  perhaps  indulge  me  by  giving  ^it 
the  required  pronunciation.  Tne  word  occurs  m 
the  sense  here  intended,  i.  e.  'a  merry  dance'  both 
in  the  ^Twelfth  Night'  and  the  Henry  «The  Fifth'  of 
Shakespeare;  also  in  Kenilworth.  I  would  cite 
the  passages,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  pro- 
fitable and  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  search  for 
them. 

P.  15.  ''See  the  chapel  of  the  mountain^^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpretendinglv  beautiful 
than  the  original  of  this  little  poem.  Uhland  seems 
to  have  embodied  in  it  the  full  spirit  of  the  scene. 
The  little  Chapel  of  Wurmlingen,  alluded  to,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  last  and  highest  peak  of  a  long  ran^e 
of  hills,  that  extend  themselves  seven  or  i-ti^ht 
miles  in  ^  south-west  direction  from  TubingDJi, 
dividing  the  vallies  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Ammer. 
The  traveller  who  visits  Tubingen  should  make 
an  excursion  thither:  the  walk  along  the  foot  of 
the  vine -hills,  or  through  the  fir- woods  that  sur- 
mount them,  will  amply  repay  him. 
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P.  23.   ^'And  when  the  alarmrbeU  sounds 
this  way^^ 

This  alludes,  1  believe,  to  an  alann  of  fire- 
How  readily  all  ranks  unite  in  extingaishing  the 
flames  on  such  an  occasion  in  Germany,  and  how 
excellent  the  arrangements  of  the  different  com- 
panies are,  most  be  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  made  any  stay  in  the  country.  The  shepherd- 
bov ,  as  he  speaks  of  his  sword ,  was  probably  a 
soldier  as  well. 

P.  85.  Dedication  of  the  Home. 
This  custom  is  falling  into  disuse.  Formerly, 
when  the  house  had  reached  its  destined  height, 
the  branch  of  a  fir-tree,  or  oth^  green  tree,  was 
placed  on  the  extreme  top  of  tne  gable;  and  one 
of  the  head  workmen,  ascending  to  the  spot,  made 
an  appropriate  speech  to  the  people  below,  and 
broke  a  bottle  of  wine  over  the  unfinished  building. 
It  was  altogether  a  convivial  ceremony.  The  order 
to  ''brick  up  the  house"  is  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  system  of  building  in  the  South  and ,  if 
1  mistake  not,  in  many  other  parts  of  Grermany, 
where  less  brick  and  much  more  wood  is  employed 
than  is  the  case  among  ourselves.  First,  a  good 
solid  foundation  is  laid  in  the  usual  way;  and  the 
stranger,  who  passes  the  spot  some  two  or  three 
days  after  this,  is  surprised  to  see  the  whole  super- 
structure consisting  of  from  three  to  five  stories 
already  reared  up  in  carcase.  The  solution  of  the 
riddle  is  that  the  timbers  are  hewn  and  shaped 
beforehand  to  their  proper  dimensions  and  fittings, 
so  that  the  mere  matter  of  building  is  speedily 
accomplished.  The  intervals  are  subsequently  filled 
up  with  brick,  stone,  etc. 

P.  98.  "Forwards  is  Fteld-Marshaltoo;' 
Marshal  Blucher  was  jocosely   termed  "For- 
wards", this  being  his  favourite  signal-word.   The 
poem  was  written  in  1815. 

P.  99.  "///  boding s  rang  in  every  ear  f^ 

Also  written  in  the  year  1816,  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
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P.  101.  '"^The  German  Language-Union:' 
In  the  year  1817  a  society  was  formed  in 
Berlin  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  poem.  It  had 
also  in  view  the  resnscUation  of  German  patrio- 
tism, now  released  from  the  incubns  of  Napoleon'is 
despotism.  However,  nothing  important  resnlled 
from  it. 

P.  109.  "To-  Burgommter  KlupfeW 

Se«>  Biographical  Notice  ofLudwig  Uhland,  as 
also  for  an  elucidation  of  the  poem  *'The  GMOod 
Old  Right"  p.  112. 

P.  122.  "Ergot  of  Ryer 

This  poem,  so  figuratively  singular  and  bold, 
was  written  in  the  stormy  period  of  the  year  1816. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ffive  an 
exact  rendering  of  Schwindelhaber,  Dippelhaber." 
I  have  therefore  used  (he  less  humourous  words 
^'fir^ot  rank  and  darnel -grass,"  these  being  the  most 
noxious  herhs  that  grovw  among  the  corn. 

P.  12&»  "O  Prince^  whose  ancestors  could 

razse'^  etc. 

Wilhelm  Friedrick  KarV,  the  present  King  of 
Wurttemberg.. 

Page  127.'  "On  St.  Christopher's  Day:' 
Christoph,  Duke  of  Wurttemberg.  the  only 
son  of  the  famous  I>uke  Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg 
and  the  Princess  Sabine  of  Bavaria ,  was  born  on 
the  12^^  of  May  1515.  His  fortunes  were  most 
chequered  and  remarkable.  Driven  from  his  coui>- 
try,  at  (he  time  of  his  father's  expatriation  at  the 
hand»  of  the  Suabian  league,  he  was  for  some  tkne 
a  prisoner  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  a  refugee  in 
Spain.  Phil ip>  the  Generous,  of  Hesse,  could  ill 
brook  the  sequestration  of  his  kinsman  Ulrich's 
dominions.  He  and  others  took  arms  in  Ulrich's 
cause  against  Austria;  and  the  event  of  the  Battle 
of  Laufen  reinstated  the  fallen  prince  in  his  terri- 
tory. Christoph  soon  a.ter  this,  returned.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1550,  and  having  shohe 
illustriously  as  the  political  and  religious  legislator 
of  his  country^  he  died  on  the  2a  Dec.  1568. 

32 
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St  Christoph  or  StiChristophoras — whose  day 
stands  as  the  heading  of  the  poera^  merely  from 
die  coDSonance  of  the  name—- was  a  great  giant, 
miracle-worker,  treasure-finder  etc.  Tne  legends 
relating  to  him  are  amusing,  hut  I  have  not  space 
for  them  here.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
born  in  Syria,  by  others  in  Palestine,  to  i^ave 
been  baptized  bv  the  Bishop  of  Babylas  in  Antioch, 
and  to  have  suffered  a  manful  martyrdom  in  Asia 
Minor  during  the  persecutions  under  the  Emperor 
Decius  in  the  midale  of  the  3<'<*  Century. 

P.  151.  ''A  life  aU  youih^  and  bloom^  and 

brilUmt  htie!" 

Hauff  is  80  celebrated,  even  in  England,  that  a 
note  in  this  place  might  almost  be  dispensed  with. 
He  was  born  Nov.  29. 1802  at  Stuttgart.  Originally 
intended  for  a  Theologian,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Cloister-School  of  Blaubeuren,  and  in  1820  he  re- 
moved to  the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  1826 
he  became  tutor  in  a  family  of  consideration  in 
Stuttsart.  His  career  was  brief  but  ''brilliant".  In 
the  short  period  of  two  years  he  published  eighteen 
small  volumes  consisting  of  Poems,  Tales  and  the 
clever  historical  Novel  entitled  '"Lichtenstein,"  and 
thus  became  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the 
public.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  the 
editorship  of  the  Morgen-Blatt  (Stuttgart)  when 
illness  carried  him  off  on  the  18.  Nov.  1827.  Gustav 
Schwab  recited  an  original  poem  at  his  grave, 
subsequently  writing  his  life  and  making  a  col- 
lection of  his  works. 

P.  157.  "In  Vamhagen's  AUnrntr 

Karl  Augustus  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  born  1785 
at  Dusseldorf,  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  statesman;  his  title  was  that  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillor of  Legation  (Geheimer  Legationsrath).  -He 
appeared  as  a  poet  in  1803,  when  with  Adelbert 
v.  Chamisso  he  published  one  of  the  ''Muses'  Keep- 
sakes." (Musen-Almanach)  His  after  works  were 
very  numerous  and  various;  and  his  wife,  as  poet- 
ess ,  was  almost  equally  celebrated. 
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P.  158.  "To  Kemer:' 

Justinus  Reiner  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
Theodor  Korner,  (he  enthusiastic  poet  of  the  War 
of  Liberty  1813)  is  a  name  well  worthy  of  remark. 
Kerner  was  bom  on  the  18.  Febraar  1786  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wurttemberg.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Tubingen.  There  he  found  Uhland.  Identity 
of  tastes  contributed  to  cement  their  friendship.  — 
In  1819  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  Kerner 
settled  atWeinsberg,  at  the  foot  ofWeiber-Treue. 
^ee  Note  on  P.  371)  In  concert  with  Uhland, 
Schwab,  Karl  and  August  Mayer,  and  others,  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  ^'Suabian 
Keepsake  for  1812/'  and  in  1813  of  the  '<Dichter* 
wala,"  thus  assisting  materially  in  laying  (he 
foundation,  of  the  new  Suabian  School  of  Poetry. 
His  poems  were  first  published  as  a  collection  in 
Stuttgart,  1812;  and  in  a  still  more  complete  state 
in  1826,  and  1834.  He  devoted  himself  subsequently 
with  considerable  zeal  to  the  discoverv  of  the 
poison  resident  in  adipose  substances.  His  devo- 
tion, at  a  later  period,  to  animal  magnetism,  and 
the  singular  nature  of  his  faith  in  the  doings  of 
the  spirit-world  have,  in  many  respects,  been  un- 
fortunate for  him. 

P.  182.  "Catherine''. 
Katharina  Pawlowna  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  and  widow  of  Prince 
Peter  of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  She  was  bom  the 
21»*  May  1788.  was  married  to  the  present  King  of 
Wiirttemberg  Jan.  24^^  1816.  She  died  Jan  9th  1319. 

P.  187.    "Sckildeis'\ 

This  is  merely  a  fictitious  name.  But  the  good 
Eckart  is  constantly  making  his  appearance  in  old 
German  romance.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
TIecks  Tale  of  "The  Faithful  Eckart*'  and  also  to 
his  "Tannenhaeuser"  or  "The  Lord  of  the  Fir- 
woods"  where  Eckart  is  again  introduced. — An  old 
popular  story  is  the  foundation  of  this  fragment. 

P.  200.  "Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqiie\ 
The  celebrated  Fouquc  was  born  at  Neubran- 
denburg  on  the  13th  Feb.  1777.  He  died  but  three  or 
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four  3rear8  ago.  Uts  beaatifal  little  Romance  of  Un- 
dine is  a  favourite  every  where;  but  his  works 
are  now  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  cite  their  names. 

P.  209.  "Conradin^ 
With  this  ill-fated  prince  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staofen  became  extinct.  Henry  Yl.  son  of  the  great 
Barbarossa  (Frederic  I.)  succeeded  in  1190  to  the 
throne  of  the  Empire.  He  had  married  Constantia, 
the  heiress  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  subsequently 
was  obliged  to  wrest  from  Tancred  by  force,  the 
territory  which  had  devolved  to  him  by  this  marriage. 
This  new  acquisition  of  domain  was  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  to  Henry.  The  popes,  jealous  at 
seeing  themselves  pent  in  on  all  sides  by  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  German  Emperors  ,  exerted 
themselves  to  foster  sedition  among  their  subjects, 
and  bring  (he  reigning  family  to  ruin.  A  recent 
and  three  Emperors  had  successively  held  the  reigns 
of  (government  during  the  period  that  intervened 
between  (he  death  of  Henry  and  the  campaign 
undertaken  by  the  youthful  Conradin  to  regain  the 
Italian  territory  of  his  fathers.  On  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV,  1250,  whose  power  had  been  exceedingly 
circumscribed,  the  Popes  utterly  deprived  Conra- 
din his  son  and  legitimate  successor,  both  of  the 
imperial  crown  and  of  that  of  the  two  Sicilies  also. 
Conradin,  however,  was  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  he  formed  the  bold  project  of  recon- 
quering the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  in  Italy.  With 
Ae  help  of  the  Duchies  of  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
he' raised  an  army  of  Germans.  Frederic  of  Baden 
bore  him  company  in  this  expedition.  They  crossed 
the  Alps,  traversed  Italy  without  interruption, 
and  met  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  favour  of  whom  the 
Popes  had  sequestrated  the  crown,  in  the  field  of 
Lis  near  the  Lake  of  Celeno.  Fortune,  which  at 
first  favourJtt  the  arms  of  Conradin  and  Frederic, 
ultimately  deserted  them.  The  young  prince  and 
his  faithful  friend  were  forced  to  fly.  Treachery 
subsequently  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who,  with  atrocious  barbarity,  had  them 
beheaded.  Thus  passed  away  the  last  remnant  of 
the  glory  of  Hohenstaufen. 
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p.  274.  "The  Landlady's  Dauffhter:' 

1  fear  1  have  not  done  this  Httle  song  justice. 
Bat  it  is  truly  a  difficult  task  to  i^ive  a  reflex  of 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  original.  Every  one» 
who  has  been  any  time  in  Germany,  must  be 
aware  how  popular  it  is  there.    The  ''three  way- 


farers" implv  three  of  those  wandering  mechanics 
(Uandwerksbursche)  who  traverse  the  country  for 
a  certain  period  in  all  directions  in  order  to  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  handicraft.— The 
tone  of  mind  induced  by  fine  summer  weather 
and  German  scenery  is  best  adapted  for  an  appre* 
ciation  of  these  couplets. 

P.  297—337.   "The  Victor:'    "The  Knight 
of  St.   George:^  etc. 

The  poems  comprised  in  these  pages  are  in 
the  style  of  the  Spanish  Romaunt.  They  are,  in 
every  other  respect,  perfectly  original  as  far  as 
their  German  author  is  concerned. 

P.  345.  "The  Three  Castles:' 
Three  beautiful  fabrics  of  the  poet's  invention 

P.  364.  "To  Karl  Mayer:' 
See  Note  entitled  "To  Kerncr." 

P.  371.    "Wdnsberg.-Womares  Truth.-^ 
Laither:' 

Weinsberg  is  a  town,  in  the  Neckar  Circle  of 
Wiirttemberg,  on  the  Sulm.  The  ruins  of  the 
Castle  called  "Woman's  Truth"  are  still  to  be 
seen  there.  When  the  Emperor  Conrad  III  laid 
siege  to  the  town  in  1140,  the  women  had  per- 
mission to  carry  out  the  articles  that  were  dearest 
to  them.  History  informs  us  that  they  carried  out 
their  husbands.  (See  Jager's  "Beschreibung  und 
Geschichte  der  Bui^  Weibertreue."—) 

The  ^reat  Martin  Luther  was  no  ascetic.  In 
one  of  his  merry  moments  he  is  reported  to  have 
written  the  following  couplet,  which  frequently 
adorns  the  margin  of  the  wine-bills,  drinking-cups 
etc.  in  houses  of  glad  resort  in  Germany. 
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''Wbo  loves  not  womaiiy  wine  and  song. 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 
The  story  of  Luther's  conflict  with  the  devil, 

when  he  put' the  fiend  to  flight  by  throwing  his 

inkstand  at  him,  is  well  known. 

P.  372.  "Like  dimnng  mitt  the  dances  saundy 
The  wild  wine  whirls   the  ladles 
Toundf 

The  ladles  are  the  cross-pieces  on  the  mill- 
wheel  that  catch  the  stroke  or  the  water. 

P.  382.  ''Courd  Eberstreiir 

The  name  in  the  original  is  Eberstein,  a  far- 
fkmed  hero  of  the  olden  time.  Had  I  retained 
the  termination  of  'stein'  t  should  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  rhyme,  and  thereby  have  spoiled  the 
poem,  the  point  of  which  is  so  dependent  on  the 
sprightliness  of  its  form  and  the  ease  of  its  flow. 

P.  385.  "They  call  them  ovr  Suabian  iricksP 

The  knight  said  this  in  ironic  vindication  of 
kis  conntrymen  on  whom  the  babble  of  tradition 
has  cast  the  stigma  of  dullness.  A  Suabian  trick 
(Schwaben-streich)  means  proverbially,  though 
absurdly  enough,  *a  stupid  act'. 

P.  396.  "Milon  von  Aglanty  Count  Garin^ — " 

The  inverted  accentuation  of  the  names  that 
occur  in  this  and  others  of  the  ballads  is  agreeable 
to  the  original;  as  also  the  two -fold  accentuation 
of  Rowland.  But  the  reader  doubtlessly  knows  that 
this  is  constantly  met  with  in  Ballad  poetry. 

P.  416.  "Count  Eberhard  RauschebarV' 
1  believe  1  have  mistranslated  one  of  this  old 
warrior's  surnames.  "Greiner"  A^r^  means  "brawl- 
er" or  "wrangler".    But  the  word  is  obsolete  in 
this  sense.. 

1  have  also  been  wrong  in  confounding   him 

'  with  Count  Eberhard  im  Bart  (p.  348)  who  lived 

some  three  or  four  generations  later,   and  was  a 

still  greater  man.  (See  Zimmermaun's  Geschichte.) 
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P.  417.  "Wildbad:' 

This  little  watering  place  situated  in  a  beaa- 
tifal  part  of  the  Black  Forest  is  still  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  sammer  months. 

Jnstinns  Kerner  has  written  a  work  detailing 
the  efficacy  of  its  springs.  I  mention  this  merely 
by  the  way:  for  there  may  possibly  be  twenty 
others  equally  good  or  better. 

P.  438.    "And  when  a  linden-iree^^  etc 

Old  Chronicles  tell  of  a  fugitiveli  on-leaguer 
having  thus  concealed  himself. 


M 


Printed    by    C.    Horstroann. 
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